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YHE SEABOARD PARISH. SXNIV.—. | | THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. Parr 
XXXVII. | 4 IIL—Tue Cuvurcn. 
Toe AUTNOR OF ANNALS 


Staneaahond big ]|||) THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER, AND 
JOSEPH’S COAT, axp THE Dreins rf Beup. THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 
E 


REY. SAMUEL Cox ix DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


J, a 
“ ” 
“ECCE HOMO.” Fourtu Lerrer. — a Were 


A GERMAN CLERGYMAN : aIFT 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. setigmasey og each ae 
XXIV.—XXVI. AM ARNOT, 
EDSARD GARRETT. THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE DAYS OF § 
KING UZZIAH: a Busticat Srupy. — ata 4 lan sprees 


REV. PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE 


OUR LORD’S MINISTRY IN PERAA., 


W.iLLIAM Hanya, D.D 
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Reyistered for Transmissism Abroad. 

















TEETH AND NG SiMEG DENTISTRY. ee ee 


EST, ypMINSSIMEDN {830 |CHOCOLAT MENIER 
we} E &® SONS 


(MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 
SQ ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


30, BERNERS STREET at OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE) ye stg oy 
ARING G GROSS RAILWAY $ STATION), ) nt wing among many T Aliment for _ ae Pn 1825; sees a 


otter a advantages :—An en entire ta manieg t from pain or operation of an: xing unequalled by honest Pay gry 3 unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 





adaptation ; a natural elasticity, softness, and the mouth, however | pure, Id in 3 lb. packets. ‘Also, especially manufac- 
eas Sen tata : Sete ao (5S as cuanto cxdbeany voionenalis of Gea 
SAREE CRE attain Temenren Price ane | Wetetle, MENTED, 28, Rustetts Stent, 
a a or aa Soleo 
ep por poalhe wi tee eh ae Reram, BY aut ResPeoraBLs Houses. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES N O OTHER. 




















SIX MEDALS: LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, & DUBLIN. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE & COCOA. 


Fry’s Chocolate for the Table and for Eating, in Sticks and Drops, is very pure, wholesome, and sustaining. 
Fry’s Chocolate Creams are a delicious Sweetmeat. 


FRY’S HOMOEOPATHIC COCOA. 


The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious properties of this Cocoa, as well as the facility with which it is made, have 
rendered it a standard article of general consumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by medical men. 


A aILV ee. MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


© PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst form of Eruptive or sy Complaints. 
a regions Gicenets aren , ae Constupation, the ae, Aver, ae Blood aera ry inpenlation, , breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or gee ‘ox, {> quickly 
‘AMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, ne y emists and the maker. n Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 1s.,and 2is. each.— 














Every new Fabric and Style of Suit kept 
in Stock for immediate use, or promptly 


pes Bors Sart. wces, BROTHERS 


50, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


The ay Sewing Machine that i a ous MEDAL at the Paris Exposition. 
It is easy to learn. It is easy to work. 


"ieeme|WHEELER & WILSON)! 2s c=" 
Wits. | (LOCK STITCH).  j#est. 


The most perfect Sewing Machine in the World. 
WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS, POST FREE. 
1389, REGENT STREET, and 48, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 


ee LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, go 
£140,000. ESTABLISHED 1888, £500,000. 


Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 
Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 

















Progress of the Business. yaucis® | Sums Assured. |p, New. 
Average of the five years 1860—1864 ...... | 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January 1865 ..ccce 563 860,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January. . 1866...) 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 42887 coves | 895 511,456 15,330 

















LONDON OFFICZ—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. 


Poery informawon om be obtained at Xf% ompany’s. Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 


Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents 


‘IZAULS TTTIAMOVS WAdTA ‘09—ANAI0 NITANG 





THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


EDINBURGH, 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Its ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are: — 


LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C; 


DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





Exametes or Annual Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatn (wrra Prorits), 





Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | 


Age 45. Age 50. | 














£118 0 | £2 1 6/ £2 610 | £214 9 | 





£36 9 | £41 7 | 





* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s,, which in the other Scottish Mutual Offices 


would assure £800 only. 


Reports with full Tables, and with MAP showing Limits of Free Travel and Residence, on application. 


Above 18,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 6 Millions, Annual Revenue, £235,000. 


Accumulated Fund, £1,365,000. 





OLD-FASHIONED DRY PORT AND RARE OLD WINES FOR 
CONNOISSEURS. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Invite attention to their extensive STOCK of choice old PORT, selected and bottled with the 
utmost care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing the famed vintages of 1420, 
134, 1840, 1447, 1858, 1861, and 1863, ranging in prices from 428. to 144s. per dozen. White Port 
(very rare), 72s.; pale and brown Sherry, upwards of 60 years old, 120s.; choice old East India 
Sherry, 84s.; remarkably fine East India Madeira, very old, in bottle, 96s.; Chateau Lafite, s4s., 
96s.; Chateau Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Steinberger Cabinet, 1834 vintage, 120s.; Imperial Tokay, 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, &c. 
WINES FOR ORDINARY USE. 
CLARET . « © .« .e 
SHERRY «© «© «© «© e 
PORT “ok Se a 
CHAMPAGNE. ._. 
HOCK AND MOSELLE. . — 
FINE OLD PALE COGNAC BRANDY 
Pall list of prices on application. 
On receipt of a Post-oflice EE or reference, any quantity wil! be forwarded immediately by 


GES & BUTLER, 
155, REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 30, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
(Originally Establistied a.p. 1667.) 





18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., 368., per doz, 
. 24s., 308., 363., 425., ” 
24s., 30s., 36s., 428., ” 
38s,, 42s., 488., 603., ” 
248., 303., 368., 488.. 45 
60s., 728., 848., 55 





NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
HE REVIVAL: an Advocate of 
Evangelical Truth A Record of Events 
connected with the Revival of Religion. Pub- 
lished every Thursday ; 16 pp., price Id, 

A medi f o ication for persons of 
evangelical denominations interested in the pro- 
gress of the work of God. It contains articles 
on the Christian life, and other subjects of ine 
terest to the Church of Christ; correspondence 
relative to Christian lifeand work; and original 
reports of evangetistic labours in London, in 
the provinces, and abroad, 

May be ordered of any Bookseller or News 
Agent in the kingdom ; or sent from the Pub- 
lishers, free, by Wednesday night’s Mail, at the 
following rates:—1 copy for 13 weeks, 2s. 2d. ; 
2 copies, 38. 3d.; 4 copies, 4s. 4d.; 5 copies, 
6s. 5d. ; 6 copies, 6s. 6d.; 7 copies, 7s. 7d.; and 
any further number at the same rate. Four or 
six persons, or more, uniting together, may thus 
ensure their copies punctually on the day of 
publication. 

London: Morcan & Cras, 38, Ludgate Hill, 
And may be ordered through any Bookseller. 








EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867, 





ang | 200,000 of these 


= Ev 
' reed gratis and post free. 





wherever exhibitea. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
unparalled Machines now in use in all 
achine guaranteed, Tostruction gratis. Lilustrated prospectus and samples of. 


of the world. 


GROVER & BAKER, SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
—S 150, Regent Street, London, W.; 59, Bold Street, Liverpool 
These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
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The Editor of Tux 8 
*_* AU Communications respectiny the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs, Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londen. 





cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MISS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 


ONDAY MaGazine, while deeply grateful yor the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, bega.ta intimate that he 
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A -CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 


Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


ealing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine~Vemdors and Perfumegs. 





ee 





THE BEST REMEDY F 





INDIGEST1ON. 








NORTON'S 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 





Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 1ls. each, in every Town in the Kingdom, 
CAUTION. 





Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
TRANSLATION. 
We, the undersigned, at the request of Messrs. 


Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective keys ; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained were found in perfect 
order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 

Buenos Ayres, 31st July, 1967. 
J. M. DRAGO, 


(Signed) 
Treasurer of the National Government. 
JOSE TOMAS ROJO. 
A true Copy.—A. M. Buu. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 


A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
CHUBB AND SON’S, 


Makers TO THE QUEEN AND THE Bank oF Enauanp, 
57, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER AND SON 








Respectfully call 
A\ atvention to their 
\\Y velebrated Easy 
Cuains, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior § Furmiror« 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
geen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber- 
==— ners Street, Oxford 
——— Street, and 34 and 

= 36, Charles St., W 


: ELusraarzpD 
CataLocurs Pot 
Ferre 



















The very best Articles at the lowest 
Manufacturers’ prices for cash. 





QUALITY GUARANTEED. 







UPHOLSTERERS, 


— a 


MANUFACTURERS, 


14, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY; 
1, COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. ; 





MAHOCANY 4 
CHAIR, AND 
In Leather, 21s, EAST STREET. BRIGHTON. 





FURNITURE & CARPETS. 


Every Article marked in plain Figures. 


Illustrated priced Catalogues free. 
GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


> CARPET & BEDDING 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


nsured by usin, 


Established 40 years. Sold universally, is. 6d. anu 2s. 
None genuine un'ess signed * Jewssury & Brown ” Manchester. 


E 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH GAste. 





MATHER’S 


ORIENTAL ROSE CREAM 


FROM THE CHOICEST ROSE LEAVES. 


Removes Scurf, str. ngthens and imparts a Gloss (without the use 


restoring the growth in many cases which ap, : 
hopeless. wees <P in 

Sold in Bottles, ts., 2s, 62., and 6s. each, by Chemists." $2585 
12 Bottles sent carriage paid on receipt of 123, in 
stam ps. 


’ WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C.3 
19 Hensing Ditch, wend 199, Cheeter Road. Manehester, 


of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents baldness ; she: oe 
rad 
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27, Paternoster Row. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
del  Publicati ications, 


I. E. DE PRESSENSE—Jesus Christ: His 
a. o> en Work. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
vo., 98., clo’ 


II. ALEX. RALEIGH, D.D.— Christianity 
and Modern Progress. Third Thousand. 6d. 


II. J. B. DE LIEFDE—T%he Beggars; or, 
the Founders of the Dutch Republic. ATale. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 

IV. Rev. T. BINNEY — Micah, the Priest- 
Maker. A Handbook on Ritualism. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Post 8vo., 5s., cloth. 

V. Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A.— 
ddolatries, Old and New: Their Cause and Cure. 
Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


VI. Count De GASPARIN—The Family : 
a _— Joys, and Sorrows. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 
clot 


VII. MARIE SIBREE—Sermons from the 
Studio. Cloth elegant, 7s. 6d., gilt edges. 


VIII. The late ROBERT VAUGHAN, 

D.D.— The Daily Prayer Book, for the Use of 

Pomilie Square crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth; or in 
morocco, 15s. 





LONDON: HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
' (LATE JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER). 


OXLEY’S 
ESSENCE OF GINGER, 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SPASMS, INDIGESTION, DIARRHEA, 
CRAMPS, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, ETC. 


It shortens the duration of fits of the Gout, confining them 
to the extremities, and mitigating the paroxysms; it warms 
aad in ee the stomach, removes flatulency, assists diges- 
= and strengthens the whole system. 
origina! recipe of Samuzt Oxizy, Her 
Majesty’s. Chemist. 

SOLD BY 


HUDSON AND SON, 


27, Haymarket, London; and all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


_ &n Bottles, price 26. eR e 





pared from 





“CADBURYS COCOA ESSENGE 


economical ; about three times the strength of the best Cocoas set sold; free from the 
most wholesome breakfast be 

brough FS under our notice, and find that, they are © genuine, and that 
y Messrs. Cappury Broraens.”—Lancet. 

us, pl. we expect, prove to be on of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 


Genuine 

excess of Pay A magni pm recommended by medical men as 
“We have carefully examined the — 

the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is 


Vetnkn 


the 
eclared to be 


th 
— Rritiok Man fend Toren, 


HATCHARD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


The LARGEST ASSORTMENT in Loudon of NEW BOOKS of every 
kind, inciuding Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services, and Children’s 
Picture and Story Books. Publishing and Printing in ail its branches. 


HATCHARD & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON: some Account of its Growth, Charitable 
Agencies,and Wants. By Curves B.P. Bosanqu«r, M. A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Witha Clue Map. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
DECISION. By the Rev. ASHTON Oxenven, Author of 
* Prayers for Aes Use,” &. lsmo., 1s. 6d. 
RICHARD AUBREY; Dw My Own Bible. In 
square 14mo., Lilustrated, 2s. 6d 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT: a Sequel to the ‘‘Peep 
of Day.” 18mo., with 63 Lllustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Just published, Second Edition, 3s. 6d., 
THE APOSTLES OF JESUS. By Mrs. CLERE. 
* A simple book, yet beautiful.”"— Christian Observer. 


A. F. TYTLER’S WORKS. Newand Cheaper Editions. 


1. LEILA; OR THE ISLAND 
2. LEILA IN ENGLAND With 3 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
3. LEILA AT HOME ... each, 

MARY & FLORENCE. Part I... 


4. 
6. MARY & FLORENCE. Part Il. 


MIRIAM: a Jewish Tale. By Cuartotre ANLEY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. Feap., 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
EARLSWOOD: 


.-- With 3 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


a Tale for the Times. Second 
Thousand. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

“A pleasing and gracefully written tale, detailing the Process, by which 

persons of piety are sometimes perverted to Romish error. "—English 


? This tale is singularly well conceived."— Evangelical Magazine, 
“ We can recommend it with confidence.”—Christian Times. 

THE NIGHT OF TOIL; or, First Missionary Labours 
in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of the “ Peep o1 Day,” &, 
New Edition, with Additions and Illustrations. Feap., 4s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; or, A Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. With very Short and Simple Remarks, adapted 
for Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 Sections for 
every Day in the Year. Thick crown 8vo. cloth, 8s., and in 8vo., 
large type, cloth, 10s. 22nd Thousand. 

HATCHARD & CO , Publishers, 187, Piccadilly. London, W. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. . 
BULTER'S READING and SPELLING in Easy Grada- 
tions, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissyllabies are 

rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 67th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and EX- 
POSITOR, 288th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
‘i db GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engravings. 46th Edition. 

rice 6d. 

London: Stwpcis & Co.; Worrraker & Co.; Lonomaw & Co.; 
Hamitton & Co. Edinburgh: OLiver aNp Boyp. Dublin: MoGvuasHan 
anp Co., and W. Ropertson. 














BY ROYAL B® COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 














LINEN! LINEN! 


STAINS 
OF PORTWINE, 
COFFEE, FRUIT, MILDEW, 





ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, Nervous 
Exhaustion, Pains, Paralysis, Gout, Lumbago,and 
“@ q Neuralgia, Indigestion, Epilepsy, Sciatica, Functional 


=~) Disorders, &c, 


/ CS 
.—A TEST for. ascertaining the extraordinary efficacy of 


VERMACHER’S GALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 


(sent gratis fora —_ will furnish positive evidence of the remarkable effects of the real Volta-Electric appliances. 
Prices from 


5s. to 22s. according to power. 
30s, to 40s. ; Pocket Self-Restorable Chain Batteries, £2 to £4. 


For authenticated medical reports and private testim»nials, see pamphlet, post free. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., Patentees, 
200, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 





Combined Chain Bands, for restoring exhausted vital energy, 


and every vegetable matter, 
entirely REMOVED from 
table linen, cottons, muslins, 
laces, and all articles of | 
by HUD30ON'’S BLEA( 

IN@ LIQUID. Saledounert 
discoloured linens to their ori- 
ginal whiteness withoutinjary 
to the texture of the cloth. 
,Made by W. B. Hudson & Son, 
Chemists, 27, Haymarket; 
and sold. in bottles, with 
directions, at 2s., double size 
3s., by medicine vendors and 
grocers. 


AND POCKET BATTERIES 
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| “PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 






took 
EXHIBITIONS oF 1851,1862,1865, 


AND ALSO 


ASILVER MEDAL’ 
AT THE 


2 
SAIS ex 












SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Lp Gna Hondirt, 
Carpets J. MAPLE «a co. 


C arp ets COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. Saving time, trouble, 
and expense; a great advantage toCountry Customers, An Iliustrated Sanstogus free. 


Carpets 145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
soe weer FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES yore’ cos qun 

















Quiet in Working. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. e Braid. and Embroider. 
Price from £8 Go, OTN ee ee ne and the en eke aeede ee Price from £6 Cs. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


ques THE FLORENCE (Lock Stitch). 


+2 


Should any Purchaser be dissatisfied with it, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of 
similar Price known to the Trade, 
Prospectus and Samples of Work Post Free. 





; ADDRESS— 

== FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Choapeide, London ; 
(West End Branch: Panxursanon, 56 & 58, Baker Street, W. ; 

19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester; 83, Union Street, Glasgow. 

Agents: L. J. Conner, 8, East St., Brighton; Knox, Samcxn, & Dicxson, Hanover St., Edinburgh; Josera Haanris, Oriel House, Bull 8t., 
Birmingham ; C. Istep, 16, Above Bar, Southampton; Sutra & Co.,13 Saint Augustine Parade, Bristol; W. J. Warp & Co, 1, Saint Nicholas 
Buildings, Newvastle-on-Tyne; R. B. Piom, 38, High St., Worcester; B. Penzey, 5, Courtenay St., Plymouth; Para & Bernice, 8, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester; D. Lewis, Bridge St., Haverfordwest; T. Maxx, Kidderminster and Stourbridge; M. A. Eprep, 18, Market Street * ALEXANDER 
ADAxson, 20, Crossgate, Cupar; F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton St., Dublin. 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD | atosrearen catatocues sent rRxE BY Post. 
PROMOTES ROBUST MANHOOD. 


rere aves | RB. HANN CLAYTON & CO., 
FARINACEOUS FOOD. BEDSTEADS 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, . ‘ 
Is rapidly becoming the most popular Redding Danafactorers, 
CABINET MAKERS, 


jy. ft 4 £4 
y nutritious, pure un cated. On 
it infants thrive remarkably, and usually bg ye 




















profer it to other kinds of diet. , FURNISHERS, 
“ NEAVE’S” FOOD PADDINGTON HOUSE, 
Is highly approved ard recommended 
by medieal_practtovers ineluding the df a“ pens oo a 
eminent 2 . kester, Hassal . ; 
Letheby, and Ure. IRON HALF TESTER BEDSTO. 


6 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft, ......8) 
do. x 3f.éin. 1 
e 1 

1 


Sold im Is, tins by repectable Chemists and Grocers. 


NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, 
FORDINGRRIDGE, SALISBURY. 


zoe, 
eece 
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” 
“‘y WAS SORRY I HAD TEASED HER, AND SAID SO. 
Page 612. 

















Sunday Magazine,] [July 1, 186s. 





“SHE ONLY CAME A STEP OR TWO INTO THE ROOM, AND THEN STOOD STILL.” 


Page 628, 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
BY TIE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHATTER XXXIV.—THE ART OF NATURE. 


E had a week of 
hazy weather 
after this. I 
spent it chiefly 
in my study 
and in Connie’s 
room. A world 
of mist hung 

- over the sea. 

- It refused to 
; hold any com- 
munion with 
mortals. As if 
ill-tempered or 
unhappy, _ it 
folded itself in 
its mantle, and 
lay still. 

What was it 
thinkingabout? 
All Nature is so 
fullofmeaning, 
that we cannot 
help fancying 
sometimes that she knows her own meanings. 
is busy with every human mood in turn, sometimes 
with ten of them at once, picturing our own inner 
world before us, that we may see, understand, deve- 
lope, reform it. 























I was turning over some such thought in my mind | 


one morning, when Dora knocked at the door, saying 
that Mr. Percivale had called, and that mamma was 
busy, and would I mind if she brought him up to the 
study. 

‘‘ Not in the least, my dear,” I answered, ‘‘I shall 
be very glad to see him.” 

‘‘Not much of weather for your sacred craft, Per- 
civale,” I said, as he entered. ‘I suppose if you 
were asked to make a sketch to-day, it would be 
much the same as if a stupid woman were to ask you 
to take her portrait.” 

‘* Not quite so bad as that,” said Percivale. 

‘* Surely the human face is more than nature.” 

‘‘Nature is never stupid.” 

‘‘ The woman might be pretty.” 

‘‘Nature is full of beauty in her worst moods; 
while the prettier such a woman, the more stupid she 
would look, and the more irksome you would feel 
the task, for you could not help making claims upon 
her which you would never think of making upon 
Nature.” 

“‘T dare say you are right. Such stupidity has a 
good deal to do with moral causes. You do not ever 
feel that Nature is to blame.” 

‘*‘ Nature is never ugly. She may be dull, sorrow- 
full, troubled ; she may be lost in tears and pallor, 
but she cannot be ugly. It is only when you rise 
into animal nature that you find ugliness.” 


‘True in the main only; for no lines of absolute 
IV.—40. 


She | 


division can be drawn in nature: I haye seen ugly 
flowers.” 

“T grant it. But they are exceptional. 
of them are without beauty.” 

**Surely not. The ugliest soul even is not without 
some beauty. But I grant you that the higher you 
rise the more is ugliness possible, just because. the 
greater beauty is possible. There is no ugliness to 
equal in its repulsiveness the ugliness of a beautiful 
face.” 

A pause followed. 

‘*T presume,” I said, ‘‘ you are thinking of return- 
ing to London now. There seems 50 little to be gained 
by remaining here. When this weather begins to 
show itself I could wish myself in my own parish. 
But I am sure the change, even through the winter, 
will be good for my daughter.” 

‘‘T must be going soon,” he answered. ‘‘ But it 
would be too bad to take offence at the old lady’s first 
touch of temper. I mean to wait and see whether 
we shall not have a little bit of St. Martin’s summer, 
as Shakspere calls it ; after which, hail London, queen 
of smoke and Rd 

‘** And what?” I asked, seeing he hesitated. 

‘And soap,’ I was fancying you would say. For 
you never will allow the worst of things, Mr. 
Walton.” 

‘*No, surely I will not. For one thing, the worst 
has never been seen by anybody yet. We have no 
experience to justify it.” 

We were chatting in this loose manner, when 
| Walter came to the door to tell me that a messenger 

had come from Mrs. Stokes. 

I went down to see him, and found her husband. 
| ‘**My wife be very bad, sir,” he said. ‘I wish 
you could come and see her.” , 

‘Does she want to see me ?” I asked. 

‘*She’s been more uncomfortable than ever since 
you was here last,” he said. 

‘* But,” I repeated, ‘‘ has she said she wou'd like to 
see me?” 

‘*T can’t say it, sir,” answered the man. 

‘* Then it is you who want me to see her?” 

‘‘Yes, sir. But I be sure she do want to see you. 
I know her way, you see, sir. She never would say she 
wanted anything in her life. She would always leave 
you to find it out. So I got sharp at that, sir.” 

‘*And then, would she allow she had wanted it 
when you got it her?” 

‘No, never, sir. She be peculiar—my wife. 
always be.” 

‘‘Does she know that you haye come to ask me 
now ?” 

‘SNo, sir.” 

‘* Have you courage to tell her 

The man hesitated. 

‘Tf you haven’t courage to tell her,” I resumed, 
‘*T have nothing more to say. I can’t go; or, rather, 
I will not go.” 

‘*T will tell her, sir.” 


And none 
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until she sent for me herself.” 

‘« Ben’t that rather hard on a dying woman, sir ?’ 

‘‘T have my reasons. Except she send for me | 
herself, the moment I go she will take refuge in the 
fact that she did not sendfor me. I know your wife’s | 
peculiarity too, Mr. Stokes.” 

“* Well, I will tell her, sir. 
own mind.” 

‘I think so. It was time long ago. When she! 
sends for me, if it be in the middle of the night, I will 
be with her at once.” 

He left me and I returned to Percivale. 

“‘T was just thinking before you came,” I said, | 
‘‘about the relation of Nature to our inner world. 
You know I am quite igncrant of your art, but I 
often think about the truths that le at the root of 
it.” 

‘*T am greatly obliged to you,” he said, ‘‘ for talk- 
ing about these things. I assure you it is of more| 
service to me than. any professional talk. I always | 
think the professions should not herd together so | 
much as they do; they want to be shone upon from | 
other quarters.” 

‘I believe we have all to help cach other, Perci- | 
yale. The sun himself could give us no light that , 
would be of any service to us but for the reflective | 
power of the airy particles through which he shines. | 
But anything I know I have found out merely by 
foraging for my own necessities.” 

‘* That is just what makes the result valuable,” he | 
replied. ‘‘ Tell me what you were thinking ?” 

‘‘T was thinking,” I answered, ‘“‘how every one 
likes to see his own thoughts set outside of him, that 
he may contemplate them objectively, as the philo- 
sophers call it. He likes to see the other side of 
them, as it were.” 

‘*Yes, that is, of course, truce; else, I suppose, 
there would be no art at all.” 

‘Surely. But that is not the aspect in which I 
was considering the question. Those who can so set 
them forth are artists; and however they may fail of 
effecting such a representation of their ideas as will 
satisfy themselves, they yet experience satisfaction in 
the measure in which they have succeeded. But 
there are many more men who cannot yet utter their 
ideas in any form. Mind, I do expect that, if they 
will only be good, they shall have this power some 
day ; for I do think that many things we call differ- 
ences in kind, may in God’s grand scale prove to 
be only differences in degree. And indeed the artist 
—by artist, I mean, of course, architect, musician, 
painter, poet,*sculptor—in many things requires it 
just as much as the most helpless and dumb of his 
brethren, seeing in proportion to the things that he 
can do, he is aware of the things he cannot do, the 
thoughts he cannot express. Hence arises the enthu- 
siasm with which people hail the work of an artist; 
they rejoice, namely, in seeing their own thoughts, 
or feelings, or something like them, expressed; and 
hence it comes that of those who have money, some 
hang their walls with pictures of their own choice, 
others ——” 

“*T beg your pardon,” said Percivale, interrupting ; 
‘but most people, I fear, hang their walls with pic- 


’ 


| 
It’s time to speak my | 


} 








“Then you will tell her that I refused to wail 


tures of other people’s choice, for they don’t buy 
them at all till the artist has got a name.” 

“That is true. And yet there is a shadow of choice 
even there; for they won’t at least buy what they 
dislike. And again the growth in popularity may 
be only what first attracted their attention—not de- 
termined their choice.” 

‘But there are others who only buy them for their 
value in the market.” 

“<< Of such is not the talk,’ as the Germans would 
say. In as far as your description applies, such are 


| only tradesmen, and have no claim to be considered 
| ” 
| now. 


‘‘Then I beg your pardon for interrupting. I am 
punished more than I deserve, if you have lost your 
thread.” 

‘‘T don’t think Ihave. Let me see. Yes. I was 
saying that people hang their walls with pictures of 
their choice; or provide music, &c., of their choiee, 
Let me keep to the pictures: their choice, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is determined by some ex- 
pression that these pictures give to what is in them- 
selves—the buyers, I mean. They like to sce their 
own feelings outside of themselves.” 

“Ts there not another possible motivye—that the 
pictures teach them something ?” 

‘‘That, I venture to think, shows a higher moral 
condition than the other, but still partakes of the 
other; for it is only wlrt is in us already that makes 
us able to lay hold of a lesson. It is there in the 
germ, else nothing from without would wake it up.” 

“‘T do not quite see what all this has to do with 
Nature and her influences.” 

‘‘One step more, and I shall arrive at it. You will 
admit that the pictures and objects of art of all 
kinds, with which a man adorns the house he has 
chosen or built to live in, have thenceforward not a 
little to do with the education of his tastes and 
feelings. Even when he is not aware of it, they are 
working upon him,—for good, if he has chosen what 
is good, which alone shall be our supposition.” 

‘Certainly ; that is clear.” 

‘““Now I come to it. God, knowing our needs, 
built our house for our needs—not as one man may 
build for another, but as no man can build for him- 
self. For our comfort, education, training, He has 
put into form for us all the otherwise hidden thoughts 
and feelings of our heart. Even when he speaks of 
the hidden things of the Spirit of God, he uses the 
forms or pictures of Nature. The world is, as it 
were, the human, unseen world turned inside out 
that we may see it. On the walls of the house that 
he has built for us, God has hung up the pictures-- 
ever living, ever changing pictures—of all that 
passes in our souls. Form and colour and mo- 
tion are there,—ever modelling, ever renewing, never 
wearying. Without this living portraiture from 
within, we should have no word to utter that should 
represent a single act of the inner world. Meta- 
physics could have no existence, not to speak of poetry, 
not to speak of the commonest language of affection. 
But all is done in such spiritual suggestion, portrait 
and definition are so ayoided, the whole isin such fluent 
evanescence, that the producing mind is only aided, 
never overwhelmed. It never amounts to representa- 
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tion. It affords but the material which the thinking, 
feeling soul can use, interpret, and apply for its own 
purposes of speech. It is as it were the forms of 
thought cast into a lovely chaos by the inferior laws 
of matter, thence to be withdrawn by what we call 
the creative genius that God has given to men, and 
moulded, and modelled, and arranged, and built up to 
its own shapes and its own purposes.” 

‘“‘Then I presume you would say that no mere 
transcript, if I may use the word, of nature, is the | 
worthy work of an artist.” 

“Tt is an impossibility to make a mere transcript. | 
No man can help seeing nature as he is himself. Tor 
she has all in her. But if he sees no meaning in 
especial that he wants to give, his portrait of her will 
represent only her dead face, not her living, im- 
passioned countenance.” 

‘Then artists ought to interpret nature?” 

“Tndubitably. But that will only be to interpret 
themselyes—something of humanity that is theirs, 
whether they have discovered it already or not. If to 
this they can add some teaching for humanity, then 
indeed they may claim to belong to the higher order | 
of art, however imperfect they may be in their powers 
of representing—however lowly, therefore, their posi- 
tion may be in that order.” 





CHAPTER XXXV.—THE SORE SPOT. 


WE went on talking for some time. Indeed we 
talked so long that the dinner-hour was approaching, 
when one of the maids came with the message that 
Mr. Stokes had called again, wishing to see me. I 
could not help smiling inwardly at the news. I went 
down at once, and found him smiling too. 

‘*My wife do send me for you this time, sir,” he | 
said. ‘‘ Between you and me, I cannot help thinking 
she haye something on her mind she wants to tell you, 
sir.” 

‘* Why shouldn’t she tell you, Mr. Stokes? That 
would be most natural. And then if you wanted any 
help about it, why, of course here I am.” 

“She don’t think well enough of my judgment for 
that, sir. And I daresay she be quite right. She 
always do make me give in before she have done talk- 
ing. But she have been a right good wife to me, sir.” | 

“Perhaps she would have been a better if you| 
hadn’t given in quite so much. It is very wrong to | 
give in when you think you are right.” 

“But I never be sure of it when she talk to me 
awhile.” 

*‘ Ah, then, I have nothing to say, except that you 
ought to have been surer—sometimes; I don’t say 
always.” 

“But she do want you very bad now, sir. I don’t | 
think she’ll behave to you as she did before. Do| 
come, sir.” 

‘* OF course I will—instantly.” 

I returned to the study, and asked Percivale if he 





would like to go with me. He looked, I thought, as 

if he would rather not. I saw that it was hardly kind 

to ask him. | 
“Well, perhaps it is better not,” I said, ‘for I do | 


place at the dinner-table. I promise not to depose 
you if I should return before the meal is over.” 

He thanked me very heartily. I showed him into 
the drawing-room, told my wife where I was going, 
and not to wait dinner for me—I would take my 
chance—and joined Mr. Stokes. 

‘* You have no idea, then,” I said, after we had gone 
about half way, ‘‘ what makes your wife so uneasy ?” 

‘*No, Ihaven’t,” he answered. ‘‘ Except it be,” he 
resumed, ‘‘that she was too hard, as I thought, upon 
our Mary, when she wanted to marry beneath her, 
as wife thought.” 

‘*How beneath her? Who was it she wanted to 
marry ?” 

‘*She did marry him, sir. She has a bit of her 
mother’s temper, you see, and she would take her own 
way.” 

‘‘ Ah! there’s a lesson to mothers, is it not? If 
they want to haye their own way, they mustn’t give 
their own temper to their daughters.” 

‘* But how are they to help it, sir?” 

** Ah! how indeed? But what is your daughter’s 
husband ?” 

‘*A labourer, sir. He works on a farm out by 
Carpstone.” 

** But you have worked on Mr. Barton’s farm fv1 
many years, if I don’t mistake.” 

“T have, sir. But I am a sort of a foreman now, 
you see.” 

‘* But you weren’t so always, and your son-in-law, 
whether he work his way up, or not, is, I presume, 
much where you were when you married Mrs. Stokes.” 

‘True as you say, sir. And it’s not me that have 
anything to say about it. Inever gave the man a 
nay. But you see my wife, she always do be wanting 
to get her head up in the world, and since she took to 
the shop-keeping 

‘«The shop-keeping!” I said, with some surprise. 
‘¢T didn’t know that.” 

‘* Well, you see, sir, it’s only for a quarter, or so, 
of the year. You know it’s a favourite walk for the 
folks as comes here for the bathing—past our house, 
to see the great caye down below. And my wife she 
got a bit of a sign put up, and put a few ginger-beer 
bottles in the window——” 

** A bad place for the ginger-beer,” I said. 

‘They were only empty ones with corks and 
strings, you know, sir. My wife she know better 
than put the ginger-beer its own self in the sun. 
But I do think she carry her head higher after that, 
and a farm-labourer, as they call them, was none 
good enough for her daughter.” 

‘* And hasn’t she been kind to her since she married, 
then ?” 

‘‘ She’s never done her no harm, sir.” 

‘‘But she hasn’t gone to see her very often, or 
asked her to come and see you very often, I suppose.” 

‘‘There’s ne’er a one o’ them crossed the door of 
the other,” he answered, with some evident feeling of 
his own in the matter. 

“Ah! But you don’t approve of that yourself, 
Stokes ?” 

‘‘ Approve of it? No, sir. I be a farm-labourer 





not know how long I may have to be with the poor once myself. And so I do want to sce my own 


Woman, You had better wait here and take my daughter now and then. 


But she take after her 
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mother, she do. I don’t know which of the two it is 
as does it, but there’s no coming and going between 
Carpstone and this.” 

We were approaching the house. I told Stokes he 
had better let her know I was there; for that, if she 
had changed her mind, it was not too late for me to 
go home again without disturbing her. He came back 
saying she was still very anxious to see me. 

‘Well, Mrs. Stokes, how do you feel to-day ?” TI 
asked, by way of opening the conversation. ‘I don’t 
think you look much worse.” 

**T be much worse, sir. You don’t know what I 
suffer, or you wouldn’t make so little of it. I be very 
bad.” 

**T know you are very ill, but I hope you are not 
too ill to tell me why you are so anxious to see me. 
You have got symething to tell me, I suppose.” 

With pale and death-like countenance, she appeared 
to be fighting more with herself than with the disease 
which yet had nearly overcome her. The drops stood 
upon her forehead, and she did not speak. Wishing 
to help her, if I might, I said— 

‘*Was it about your daughter you wanted to speak 
to me?” 

*“No,” she muttered. ‘‘I have nothing to say 
about my daughter. She was my own. I could do 
as I pleased with her.” 

I thought with myself, we must have a word about 
that by and by, but meantime she must relieve her 
heart of the one thing whose pressure she feels. 

‘*Then,” I said, ‘‘ you want to tell me about some- 
thing that was not your own?” 

**Who said I ever took what was not my own?” 
she returned fiercely. ‘‘ Did Stokes dare to say I took 
anything that wasn’t my own ?” 

‘*No one has said anything of the sort. Only I 
cannot help thinking, from your own words and from 
your own behaviour, that that must be the cause of 
your misery.” 

‘It is very hard that the parson should think such 
things,” she muttered again. 

‘*My poor woman,” I said, ‘‘ you sent for me be- 
cause you had something to confess tome. I want to 
help you, if Ican. But you are too proud to confess 
it yet, IT see. There is no use in my staying here. It 
only does you harm. So I will bid you good morning. 
If you cannot confess to me, confess to God.” 

‘*God knows it, I suppose, without that.” 

‘Yes. But that does not make it less necessary for 
you to confess it. How is he to forgive you, if you 
won’t allow that you have done wrong?” 

“It be not.so easy that as you think. How 
would you like to say you had took something that 
wasn’t your own?” 

‘Well, I shouldn’t like it, certainly; but if I had 
it to do, I think I should make haste and do it, and so 
get rid of it.” 

‘* But that’s the worst of it; I can’t get rid of it.” 

‘* But,” I said, laying my hand on hers, and trying 
to speak as kindly as I could, although her whole 
behaviour would have been exceedingly repulsive but 
for her evidently great suffering, ‘‘ you have now all 
but confessed taking something that did not belong to 
you. Why don’t you summon courage and tell me all 


easily as ever I can; but I can t if you don’t tell me 
what you’ve got that i isn’t yours.” 


‘‘T haven’t got anything.” 

‘*You had something then, whatever may have be- 
come of it now.” 

She was again silent. 

‘* What did you do with it?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

I rose and took up my hat. She stretched out her 
hand, as if to lay hold of me, with a cry. 
“Stop, stop. I'll tell you all about it. 
again. That’s the worst of it. I got no good of it.” 


less, I hope. But do you think it would have been 
some good of it, as you say ?” 
She was silent yet again. 


wicked woman altogether.” 

“Tm not a wicked woman.” 

‘It is wicked to steal, is it not ?” 

‘*T didn’t steal it.” 

“ How did you come by it, then ?” 

‘“*T found it.” 

‘¢ Did you try to find out the owner f P 

‘““No. I knew whose it was.’ 

‘Then it was very wicked not to return it. And, I 
say again, that if you had not lost the sovereign you 
would have been most likely a more wicked woman 
than you are.” 

‘It was very hard to lose it. I could have given it 
back. And then I wouldn’t have lost my character as 
I have done this day.” 

‘*Yes, you could; but I doubt if you would.” 

**T would.” 

‘* Now, if you had it, you are sure you would give 
it back ?” 

‘‘ Yes, that I would,” she said, looking me so full 
in the face that I was sure she meant it. 

‘‘How would you give it back? Would you get 
your husband to take it ?” 

‘“No; I wouldn’t trust him.” 

‘“With the story, you mean? ‘You do not wish to 
imply that he would not restore it?” 

‘‘T don’t mean that. He would do what I told him.” 

‘¢ How would you return it, then ?”’ 

‘*T should make a parcel of it, and send it.” 

“‘ Without saying anything about it ?” 

‘Yes. Where’s the good? The man would have 
his own.” 

‘““No, he would not. 
confession, for you have wronged him. 
never do.” 

‘* You are too hard upon me,’ 
to weep angrily. 

“Do you want to get the weight of this sin off your 
mind ?” I said. 

‘Of course I do. 
dear !”” 

“Then that is just what I want to help you in. 


” 


He has a right to your 
That would 


’ she said, beginning 


Iam going to die. Oh dear! oh 





about it? I want to help you out of the trouble as 





You must confess, or the weight of it will stick there.” 


T lost it 


‘* What was it?” i 
‘“A sovereign,” she said, with a groan. ‘And | 
now I’m a thief, I suppose.” 
‘*No more a thief than you were before. Rather | 


any better for you if you hadn’t lost it, and had got 


“Tf you hadn’t lost it you would most likely have | 
been a great deal worse for it than you are—a more 
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‘«‘ But, if I confess, I shall be expected to pay it 
back.” 

‘©Of course. That is only reasonable.” 

‘But I haven’t got it, I tell you. I have lost it.” 

‘‘ Have you not a sovereign in your possession ?” 

‘* No, not one.” 

“Can’t you ask your husband to let you have 
one?” 

‘There! I knew it was nouse. I knew you would 
only make matters worse. I do wish I had never seen 
that wicked money.” 

‘You ought not to abuse the money. It was not 
wicked. You ought to wish that you had returned it. 
But that is no use. The thing is to return it now. 
Has your husband got a sovereign ?” 

‘‘No. He may ha’ got one since I be laid up. But 
I never can tell him about it. And I should be main 
sorry to spend one of his hard earning in that way, 

or man.” 

Well, ll tell him. And we'll manage it some- 
how.” 

I thought for a few moments she would break out in 
opposition, but she hid her face with the sheet instead, 
and burst into a great weeping. 

I took this as a permission to do as I had said, and 
went to the room-door and called the husband. He 
came, looking scared. His wife did not look up, but 
lay weeping. I hoped much for her and him too from 
this humiliation before him, for I had little doubt she 
needed it. 

“Your wife, poor woman,” I said, ‘‘is in great 
distress because—I do not know when or how—she 
picked up a sovereign that did not belong to her, and 
instead of returning, put it away somewhere, and lost 
it. This is what is making her so miserable.” 

‘‘Deary me!” said Stokes, in the tone with which 
he would have spoken to a sick child; and going up to 
his wife he sought to draw down the sheet from her 
face, apparently that he might kiss her, but she kept 
tight hold of it, and he could not. ‘ Deary me!” he 
went on. ‘ We'll soon put that all to rights. When 
was it, Jane, that you found it?” 

‘“When we wanted so to have a pig of our own; 
and I thought I could soon return it,”’ she sobbed from 
under the sheet. 

“Deary me! Ten years ago! 
it, old woman ?” 

‘“‘T saw Squire Tresham drop it, as he paid me for 
some ginger-beer he got for some ladies that was with 
him. I do believe I should ha’ given it back at the 
time, but he made faces at the ginger-beer, and said it 
was very nasty, and I thought, well, I would punish 
him for it.” 

“You see, it was your temper that made a thief of 
you, then,” I said. 

‘*My old man won’t be so hard on me as you, sir. 
I wish I had told him first.” 

‘“*T would wish that, too,” I said, ‘‘ were it not that 
I am afraid you might have persuaded him to be 
silent about it, and so haye made him miserable and 
wicked too. But now, Stokes, what is to be done? 
This money must be paid. Have you got it?” 

The poor man looked blank. 

** She will never be at ease till this money is paid,” 
J insisted. 


Where did you find 











‘Well, sir, I’ain’t got it; but I'll borrow it of some 
one. IT’ll go to master, and ask him.” 
‘*No, my good fellow, that won’t do. Your master 
would want to know what you were going to do with 
it, perhaps; and we mustn’t let more people know 
about it than just ourselves and Squire Tresham. 
There is no occasion for that. I'll tell you what. I’ 
give you the money, and you must take it—or, if you 
like, I will take it to the squire, and tell him all about 
it. Do you authorize me to do this, Mrs. Stokes ?” 

‘* Please, sir. It’s very kind of you. I will work 
hard to pay you again, if it please God to spare me. 
I am very sorry I was so cross-tempered to you, sir; 
but I couldn’t bear the disgrace of it.” 

She said all this from under the bed-clothes. 

‘* Well, I'll go,” I said; ‘‘and as soon as I’ve had 
my dinner, I'll get a horse and ride over to Squire 
Tresham’s. Jl come back to-night and tell you 
about it. And now I hope you will be able to thank 
God for forgiving you this sin. But you must not 
hide and cover it up, but confess it clean out to Him, 
you know.” 

She made me no answer, but went on sobbing. 

I hastened home, and, as I entered, sent Walter to 
ask the loan of a horse which a gentleman, a neigh- 
bour, had placed at my disposal. 

When I went into the dining-room, I found that 
they had not sat down to dinner. I expostulated; it 
was against the rule of the house, when my return 
was uncertain. 

‘* But, my love,” said my wife, ‘‘why should you 
not let us please ourselyes sometimes? Dinner is so 
much nicer when you are with us.” 

‘*T am very glad you think so,” I answered. ‘‘ But 
there are the children: it is not good for growing 
creatures to be kept waiting for their meals.” 

‘* You see there are no children; they have had 
their dinner.” 

‘* Always in the right, wifie; but there’s Mr. Perci- 
vale.” 

‘‘T never dine till seven o’clock—to save daylight,” 
he said. 

‘Then I am beaten on all points. Let us dine.” 

During dinner I could scarcely help observing how 
Percivale’s eyes followed Wynnie, or, rathcr, every 
now and then settled down upon her face. That she 
was aware, almost conscious of this, I could not 
doubt. One glance at her satisfied me of that. But 
the words of the apostle kept coming again and again 
into my mind, for they were winged words those, and 
even when they did not enter they fluttered their 
wings at my window: ‘‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’ And I kept reminding myself that I must 
heave the load of sin off me, as I had been urging 
poor Mrs. Stokes to do; for God was ever seeking to 
lift it, only he could not without my help, for that 
would be to do me more harm than good, by taking 
the one thing in which I was like him away from me 
—my action. Therefore I must have faith in him, 
and not be afraid ; for, surely, all fear is sin, and one 
of the most oppressive sins from which the Lord came 
to save us, 

Before dinner was over the horse was at the door. 
I mounted, and set out for Squire Tresham’s. 

I found him a rough but kind-hearted, elderly 
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man. When I told him the story of the poor woman’s 
misery, he was quite concerned at her suffering. 
When I produced the sovereign, he would not receive 
it at first, but requested me to take it back to her, and 
say she must keep it by way of an apology for his 
rudeness about her ginger-beer; for I took care to 
tell him the whole story, thinking it might be a lesson 
to him too. But I begged him to take it, for it would, 
I thought, not only relieve her mind more thoroughly, 
but help to keep her from coming to think lightly of 
the affair afterwards. Of course I could not tell him | 
that I had advanced the money, for that would have | 
quite prevented him from receiv. ing it. I then got on | 
my horse again, and rode straight ‘to the cottage. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Stokes,” I said, “it?s all over now. 
That’s one good thing done. How do you feel yourself 
now ?” 

‘*T feel better now, sir. 
me.” 

‘* God heartily forgives. But there are more things 
you need forgiveness for. It is not enough to get rid 
of one sin. We must get rid of all our sins, you 
know. ‘They’re not nice things, are they, to keep in 
our hearts? It is just like locking nasty corrupting 
things, dead carcasses, under lock and key, in our 
most secret drawers, as if they were precious jewels.” | 

‘‘T wish I could be good, like some people, but I | 

wasn’t made so. There’s my husband now. I do) 
believe he never do anything wrong in his life. But | 
then, you see, he would let a child take him in.” 

‘And far better too. Infinitely better to be taken | 
in. Indeed there is no harm in being taken i in; but; 
there is awful harm in taking any body in.” 

She did not reply, and I went on— 

“I think you would feel a good deal better yet, if| 
you would send for your daughter and her husband | 
now, and make it up with them, especially seeing you 
are so ill,” 

‘*T will, sir. Iwill directly. Tn tired of having 
my own way. But I was made so.” 

‘You weren’t made to continue so, at all events. 
God gives us the necessary strength to resist what is 
bad in us. He is making at you now; only you must 
give in, else he cannot get on with the making of 
you. I think very likely he made you ill now, just 
that you might bethink yourself, and feel that you 
had done wrong.” 

‘*T have been feeling that for many a year.” 

‘*That made it the more needful to make you ill; 
for you had been fecling your duty, and yet not doing 
it; and that was w orst of all. You know Jesus 
eame to lift the weight of our sins, our very sins 
themselves, off our hearts, by forgiving them and 
helping us to cast them away from us. Everything 
that makes you uncomfortable must have sin in it 
somewhere, and He came to save you from it. Send 
for your daughter and her husband, and, when you 
have done that, you will think of something else to 
set right that’s wrong.” 

‘* But there would be no end to that way of it, sir.” 

‘* Certainly not, till everything was put right.” 

‘Gut a body might haye nothing else to do, that 
way.” 

‘Well, that’s the very first thing 
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sent here to have our own way and try to enjoy our- 
selves.” 

‘‘That is hard on a poor woman that has to work 
for her bread.” 

‘To work for your bread is not to take your own 
way, for itis God's way. But you have wanted many 
things your own way. Now, if you would just take 
his way, you would find that he would take care you 
should enjoy your life.” 

‘*T’m sure I haven’t had much enjoyment in mine.” 

‘‘That was just because you could not trust him 
with his own business, but must take it into your 
hands. If you will but do his will, he will take 
care that you have a life to be very glad of and very 
' thankful for. And the longer you live, the more 
blessed you will find it. But I must leave you now, 
for I have talked to you long enough. You must try 
and get a sleep. I will come and see you again to- 
morrow, if you like.” 

‘¢ Please do, sir. I shall be very grateful.” 

As I rode home I thought, if the lifting of one 
sin off the human heart was like a resurrection, 
what would it be when every sin was lifted from every 
heart! Every sin, then, discovered in one’s own soul 
must be a pledge of renewed bliss in its removing. 
And when the thought came again of what St. Paul 
had said somewhere—‘ wh: atsoey er is not of faith is 
sin”—I thought what a weight of sin had to be lifted 
from the earth, and how ae sed if might be. But 
what could I do for it? Icould just begin with my- 
self, and pray God for that inward light which is his 
Spirit, that so I might see him in everything and 
rejoice in everything as his gift, and then all things 
would be holy, for whatsoever is of faith must be the 
opposite of sin; and that was my part towards heay- 
ing the weight of sin, which, like myriads of grave- 
stones was pressing the life out of us men, off tho 
whole world. Faith in God is life and righteousness 
—the faith that trusts so that it will obey—none 
other. Lord, lift the people thou hast made into 
holy obedience and thanksgiving, that they may be 
glad in this thy world. 


CUAPTER XXXVI.—TIIE GATHERING STORM. 


TuE weather cleared up again the next day, and for 
a fortnight it was lovely. In this region we saw less 
of the sadness of the dying year than in our own 
parish, for there being so few trees in the vicinity of 
the ocean, the autumn had nowhere to hang out her 
mourning flags. But there, indeed, so mild is the air, 
and so equable the temperature, all the winter through, 
compared with the inland counties, that the bitterncss 
of the season is almost unknown. This, however, is 
no guarantee against furious storms of wind and rain. 

Not long after the occurrence last recorded, Turner 
paid us another visit. I confess I was a little sur- 
prised at his being able to get away so soon again; 
for of all men a country surgeon can least easily find 
time for a holiday ; but he had managed it, and I had 
no doubt, from what I knew of him, had made good 
provision for his cure in his absence. 

He brought us good news from home. Everything 
was going on well. Weir was working as hard as 
usual; and everybody agreed ihatI could not have got 
« man to take my place better. 
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He said he found Connie much improved; and, 
from my own observations, I was sure he was right. 
She was now able to turn a good way from one side to 
the other, and finding her health so steady besides, 
Turner encouraged her in making gentle and frequent 
use of her strength, impressing it upon her, however, 
that everything depended on avoiding anything like a 
jerk or twist of any sort. I was with them when he 
said this. She looked up at him with a happy smile. 

‘“*T will do all I can, Mr. Turner,” she said, ‘‘ to 
get out of people’s way as soon as possible.” 


Perhaps she saw something in our faces that made 


her add— 

‘*T know you don’t mind the bother Iam; butI do. 
I want to help, and not be helped—more than other 
people—as soon as possible. I will therefore be as | 


: | 
gentle as mamma and as brave as papa, and sce if we | 


don’t get well, Mr. Turner. I mean to have a ride on 
old Spry next summer. I do,” she added, nodding | 
her pretty head up from the pillow, when she saw the | 
glance the doctor and I exchanged. ‘‘ Look here,” she | 
went on, poking the eider-down quilt up with her | 
foot. 

‘‘Magnificent,” said Turner; 
must do nothing out of bravado. 
all.” 

‘*T have done,’ 
meck submission. 

That day we carried her out for a few minutes, but | 
hardly laid her down for we were afraid of the damp 
from the earth. A few feet nearer or farther from the | 
soil will make a difference. It was the last time for | 
many weeks. Any one interested m my Connie need 
not be alarmed: it was only because of the weather, 
not because of her health. 

One day I was walking home from a visit I had 
been paying to Mrs. Stokes. She was much better, 
in a fair way to recover indeed, and her mental 
health was improved as well. Her manner to me 
was certainly very different, and the tone of her 
voice, when she spoke to her husband especially, was 
changed: a certain roughness in it was much modi- 
fied, and I had good hopes that she had begun to 
climb up instead of sliding Cown the hill of difficulty, 
as she had been doing hitherto. 

It was acold and gusty afternoon.- The sky east- 
ward and overhead was tolerably clear when I set out 
from home; but when I left the cottage to return, I 
could see that some change was at. hand. Shaggy 
vapours of light gray were blowing rapidly across the 
sky from the west. A wind was blowing fiercely up 
there, although the gusts down below came from the 
east. ‘The clouds it swept along with it were form- 
less, with loose fringes—disreputable, troubled, hasty 
clouds they were, looking like mischief. They re- 
minded me of Shelley’s ‘‘ Ode to the West Wind,” in 
which he compares the “loose clouds” to hair, and 
calls them ‘the locks of the approaching storm.’ 
Away to the west, a great thick curtain of fog, of a 
luminous yellow, covered all the sea-horizon, extend- 
ing north and south as far as the eye could reach. It 
looked ominous. <A surly secret seemed to lie in its 
bosom. Now and then I could see the dim ghost of 
a vessel through it, as tacking for north or south it 
came near enough to the edge of the fog to show 
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itself for a few moments, ere it retreated again into 
its bosom. There was exhaustion, it seemed to me, 
in the air, notwithstanding the coolness of the wind, 
and I was glad when I found myself comfortably 
seated by the drawing-room fire, and saw Wynnie 
bestirring herself to make the tea. 

‘*It looks stormy, I think, Wynnie,” I said. 

Her cye lightened, as she looked out to sea from 
the window. 

‘* You seem to like the idea of it,’? I added. 

** You told me I was like you, papa; and you look 
as if you liked the idea of it too.” 

‘* Per se, certainly, a storm is pleasant to me. J 
| should not like a world without storms any more than 
|I should like that Frenchman's idea of the perfection 
of the earth, when all was to be smooth as a trim 
shaven lawn, rocks and mountains banished, and the 
sea breaking on the shore only in wavelets of ginger- 
beer or lemonade, I forget which. But the older you 
| gTow, the ynore sides of a thing will present them- 
selyes to your contemplation. The storm may be 
"grand and exciting of itself, but you cannot help 
|thimking of the people that are in it. Think for a 
moment of the multitude of vessels, great and small, 
which are gathered within the skirts of that angry 
| vapour out there. I fear the toils of the storm are 
around them. Look at the barometer im the hall, my 
| dear, and tell me what it says.” 

She went and returned. 

‘* Tt was not very low, papa—only at raim ; but the 
moment I touched it, the hand dropped an inch. e 

“Yes, I thought so. All thimgs look stormy. It 
may not be very “bad here, however.” 

“That doesn’t make much difference though, docs 
it, papa ?” 

‘No further than that being creatures in time and 
space, we must think of things from our own stand- 
point.” 

‘‘But I remember very well how, when we were 
children, you would not let nurse teach us Dr. Watts’s 
hymns for children, because you said they tended to 
encourage selfishness.” 

“Yes; I remember it very well. Some of them 
make the contrast between the misery of others and 
our own comforts so immediately the apparent—mind, 
I only say apparent—ground of thankfulness, that 
they are not fit for teaching. I do think that if you 
could put Dr. Watts to the question, he would abjure 
any such intention, saying that he only meant to 
heighien the sense of our obligation. But it does tend 
to selfishness and, what is worse, self-righteousness, 
and is very dangerous therefore. What right have I 
to thank God that I am not as other men are in any- 
thing? I have to thank God for the good things he 
has given to me; but how dare I suppose that he is 
not doing the same for other people in proportion to 
their capacity? I don’t like to appear to condemn 
Dr. Watis’shymns. Certainly he has written the very 
worst hymns I know; but he has likewise written the 
best—for public worship, I mean.” 

‘‘ Well, but, papa, I have heard you say that any 
simple feeling that comes of itself cannot be wrong in 
itself. If I feel a delight in the idea of a storm, I 
cannot help it coming.” 


‘“<T never said you could, my dear. I only said that 
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as we get older, other things we did not feel at first 
come to show themselyes more to us and impress us 
more.” 

Thus my child and I went on, like two pendulums 
crossing each other in their swing, trying to reach the 
same dead beat of mutual intelligence. 

“But,” said Wynnie, ‘you say everybody is in 
God’s hands as well as we.” 

‘Yes, surely, my dear; as much outin yon stormy 
haze as here by the fire.” 

‘‘Then we ought not to be miserable about them, 
even if there comes a storm, ought we ?” 

‘*No, surely. And, besides, I think if we could 
help any of them, the very persons that enjoyed the 
s.orm the most would be the busiest to rescue them 














from it. At least, I fancy so. But isn't the tea 
ready ?” 

** Yes, papa. I'll just go and tell mamma.” 

When she returned with her mother, and the 
children had joined us, Wynnie resumed the talk. 

‘IT know what I’m going to say is absurd, papa, 
and yet I don’t see my way out of it—logically, I 
suppose you would call it. What is the use of taking 
any trouble about them if they are in God’s hands? 
Why should we try to take them out of God’s hands ?” 

“Ah, Wynnie! at least you do not seek to hide 
your bad logic, or whatever you call it. Take them 
out of God’s hands! If you could do that, it would be 
perdition indeed. God’s hands is the only safe place 


|in the universe. And the universe is in his hands. 
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“She stretched out her hand, as if to lay hold of me, with a cry.” 


Are we not in God’s hands on the shore because we | 
say they are in his hands who go down to the sea in 
ships? If we draw,them on shore, surely they are | 
not out of God’s hands.” 

“‘Tsee. Isee. But God could save them without | 


” 


us. 
‘*Yes; but what would become of us then? God 
is so good to us that we must work our little salvation 
in the earth with him. Just as a father lets his 
little child help him a little, that the child may learn 
to be and to do, so God puts it in our hearts to save 
this life to our fellows, because we would instinctively 


our best.” 
‘* But God may not mean to save them.” 








‘‘He may mean them to be drowned—we do not 
know. But we know that we must try our little 
salvation, for it will never interfere with God’s great 
and good and perfect will. Ours will be foiled if he 
sees that best.” 

‘“‘ But people always say, when any one escapes 
unhurt from an accident, ‘by the mercy of God.’ 
They don’t say it is by the mercy of God when he is 
drowned.” 

“But people cannot be expected, ought not to say 
what they do not feel. Their own first sensation of 
deliverance from impending death would break out 
in a ‘thank God,’ and therefore they say it is God’s 
mercy when another is saved. If they go farther, 
and refuse to consider it God’s mercy when a man 
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is drowned, that is just the sin of the world— 
the want of faith. But the man who creeps out 
of the drowning, choking billows into the glory of 
the new heavens and the new earth—do you think 
his thanksgiving for the mercy of God which has 
delivered him is less than that of the man who 
creeps, exhausted and worn, out of the waves on 
to the dreary, surf-beaten shore? In nothing do 
we show less faith than the way in which we 
think and speak about death. ‘O Death! where 
is thy sting? O Grave! where is thy victory?’ says 
the apostle. ‘Here, here, here,’ cry the Christian 
people, ‘everywhere. It is an awful sting, a fearful 
victory: But God keeps it away from us many a time 
when we ask him—to let it pierce us to the heart, at 
last—to be sure; but that can’t be helped.’ I mean 
this is how they feel in their hearts who do not 
believe that God is as merciful when he sends death 
as when he sends life; who, Christian people as they 
are, yet look upon death as an eyil thing which can- 
not be avoided, and would, if they might live always, 
be content to-live always. Death or Life—each is 
God’s; for he is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living: there are no dead, for all live to him.” 

“But don’t you think we naturally shrink from 
death, Harry ?” said my wife. 

‘*There can be no doubt about that, my dear.” 

‘‘ Then, if it be natural, God must haye meant that 
it should be so.” 

‘* Doubtless, to begin with; but not to continue or 
end with. A child’s sole desire is for food—the very 
best possible to begin with. But how would it be if the 
child should reach, say, two years of age, and refuse 
to share this same food with his little brother? Or 
what comes of the man who never so far rises above 
the desire for food, that nothing could make him forget 
his dinner-hour? Just so the life of Christians 
should be strong enough to overcome the fear of 
death. We ought to love and believe him so much, 
that when he says we shall not die, we should at 
least believe that death must be something very 
different from what it looks to us to be—so different, 
that what we mean by the word does not apply to the 
reality at all; and Jesus cannot use the word, because 
it would seem to us that he meant what we mean by 
it, which he, seeing it all round, cannot mean.” 

‘* That does seem quite reasonable,” said Ethelwyn. 

Turner had taken no part in the conversation. He 
too had just come in from a walk over the hills. He 
was now standing looking out at the sea. 

**She looks uneasy ? Does she not?” I said. 

‘‘You mean the Atlantic?” he returned, looking 
round. ‘‘ Yes, I think so. Iam glad she is not a 
patient of mine. I fear she is going to be very 
feverish, probably delirious before morning. She 
won’t sleep much, and will talk rather loud when the 
tide comes in.” 

‘‘ Disease has often an ebb and flow like the tide, 
has it not?” 

“‘Often. Some diseases are like a plant that has 
its time to grow and blossom, then dies; others, as | 
you say, ebb and flow again and again before they | 
vanish.” 

‘Tt seems to me, however, that the ebb and flow | 
does not belong to the disease, but to Nature | 








which works through the disease. It seems to me 
that my life has its tides, just like the ocean, only a 
little more regularly. Itis high water with me always 
in the morning and the evening: in the afternoon life 
is at its lowest; and I believe it is lowest again 
while we sleep, and hence it comes that to work the 
brain at night has such an injurious effect on the 
system. But this is perhaps all a fancy.” 

‘*There may be some truth init. But I was just 
thinking when you spoke to me what a happy thing it 
is that the tide does not vary by an even six hours, 
but has the odd minutes, whence we see endless 
changes in the relation of the water to the times of 
the day. And then the spring tides and the neap 
tides! What a provision there is in the world for 
change!” 

‘Yes. Change is one of the forms that infinitude 
takes for the use of us humen immortals. But come 
and have some tea, Turner. You will not care to go 
out again. What shall we do this evening? Shall we 
all go to Connie’s room and have some Shakspere ?” 

‘*T could wish nothing better. What play shall we 
have ?” 

‘‘Let us haye the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
said Ethelwyn. 

‘*You like to go by contraries, apparently, Ethel. 
But you’re quite right. It is in the winter of the 
year that art must give usitssummer. I suspect that 
most of the poetry about spring and summer is written 
in the winter. It is generally when we do not possess 
that we lay full value upon what we lack.” 

‘*There is one reason,” said Wynnie, with a roguish 
look, ‘‘ why I like that play.” 

‘‘T should think there might be more than one, 
Wynnie.” 

‘* But one reason is enough for a woman at once— 
isn’t it, papa?” 

‘*T’m not sure of that. But what is your reason?” 

‘* That the fairies are not allowed to play any tricks 
with the women. TZiey are true throughout.” 

‘**T might choose to say that was because they were 
not tried.” 

‘“‘And I might venture to answer that Shakspere, 
being true to nature always, as you say, papa, knew 
very well how absurd it would be to represent a 
woman’s feclings as under the influence of the juice 
of a paltry flower.” 

‘*Capital, Wynnie!” said her mother; and Turner 
and I chimed in with our approbation. 

‘Shall I tell you what I like best in the play?” 
said Turner. ‘‘ It is the common sense of Theseus in 
accounting for all the bewilderments of the night.” 

“But,” said Ethelwyn, “he was wrong after all. 
What is the use of common sense if it leads you 
wrong? The common sense of Theseus simply amounted 
to this, that he would only believe his own eyes.” 

“T think Mrs. Walton is right, Turner,” I said. 
‘‘For my part, I have more admired the open- 
mindedness of Hippolyta, who would yield more 
weight to the consistency of the various testimony, 
than could be altogether counterbalanced by the 
negation of her own experience. Now I will tell you 
what I most admire in the play: it is the reconciling 
power of the poet. He brings together such marvel- 
lous contrasts, without a single shock or jar to your 
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feeling of the artistic harmony of the conjunction. 
Think for a moment—the ordinary common-place 
courtiers; the lovers, men and women in the con- 
dition of all conditions in which fairy powers might 
get a hold of them; the quarrelling king and queen 
of Fairyland, with their courtiers, Blossom, Cobweb, 
and the rest, and the court-jester, Puck ; the ignorant, 
clownish artisans, rehearsing their play,—fairies and 
clowns, loyers and courtiers, are all mingled in one 
exquisite harmony, clothed with a night of early 
summer, rounded in by the wedding of the king and 
queen. ButI have talked enough about it. Let us 
get our books.” 

As we sat in Connie’s room, delighting ourselves 
with the reflex of the poet’s fancy, the sound of the 
rising tide kept mingling with the fairy-talk and the 
foolish rehearsal. ‘* Musk roses,” said Titania; and 
the first of the blast, going round by south to west, 
rattled the window. 
fellow,” said Bottom; and the roar of the waters was 
in our ears. ‘‘So doth the woodbinc the sweet 
honeysuckle Gently entwist,” said Titania; and the 
blast poured the rain in a spout against the window. 
‘Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells,” 
said Theseus; and the wind whistled shrill through 
the chinks of the bark house opening from the room. 
We drew the curtains closer, made up the fire higher, 
and read on. It was time for supper ere we had donc; 
and when we left Connie to haye hers and go to 
sleep, it was with the hope that, through all the rising 
storm, she would dream of breeze-haunted summer 
woods. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE GATHERED STORM. 


I WOKE in the middle of the night and the darkness 
to hear the wind howling. It was wide awake now, 


and up with intent; it seized the house, and shook it | 
furiously, and the rain kept pouring, only I could not | 


hear it, save in the rallentando passages of the wind; 
but through all the wind, I could hear the roaring of 
the big waves on the shore. I did not wake my wife, 
but I got up, put on my dressing-gown, and went 
softly to Connie’s room, to see whether she was 
awake, for I feared if she were, she would be fright- 
ened. Wynnie always slept in a little bed in the same 
room. I opened the door very gently, and peeped in. 
The fire was burning, for Wynnie was an admirable 
stoker, and could generally keep the fire in all night. 
I crept to the bedside ; there was just light enough to 
see that Connie was fast asleep, and that her dreams 
were not of storms. It was a marvel how well the 
child always slept. , But, as I turned to leave the 
room, Wynnie’s voice called me in a whisper. Ap- 
proaching her bed, I saw her wide eyes, like the eyes 
of the darkness, for I could scarcely see anything of 
her face. 

«‘ Awake, darling?” I said. 

** Yes, papa. I have been awake a long time; but 
isn’t Connie sleeping delightfully? She does sleep 
so well! Sleep is surely very good for her.” 

«It is the best thing for us all, next to God’s spirit, 
I sometimes think, my dear. But are you frightened 
by the storm? Is that what keeps you awake ?” 

*‘T don’t think that is what keeps me awake, but 
sometimes the house shakes so that I do feel a little 








“Good hay, sweet hay, hath no | 





neryous. I don’t know how itis. I never felt afraid 
of anything natural before.” 

‘*What our Lord said about not being afraid of 
anything that could only hurt the body applies here, 
and in all the terrors of the night. Think about him, 
dear.” 

“‘T do try, papa. Don’t you stop. You will get 
cold. It is a dreadful storm, is it not? Suppose 
there should be people drowning out there now.” 

‘* There may be, my love. People are dying almost 
every other moment, I suppose, on the face of the 
earth. Drowning is only an easy way of dying. Mind, 
they are all in God’s hands.” 

‘‘Yes, papa. Iwill turn round and shut my eyes, 
and fancy that his hand is over them, making them 
dark with his care.” 

‘And it will not be fancy, my darling, if you do. 
You remember those odd but no less devout lines of 
George Herbert ?—just after he says, so beaut*fully, 
‘And now with darkness closest weary eyes;’ he 
adds :— 

Thus in thy ebony box 
Thou dost inclose us, till the day 
Put our amendment in our way, 
And give new wheels to our disordered clocks, 


He is very fond of boxes, by the way. So go to sleep, 
dear. You area good clock of God’s making, but you 
want new wheels, according to our beloved brother 
George Herbert. Therefore sleep. Good night.” 

This was tiresome talk—was it—in the middle of 
the night, reader? Well, but my child did not think 
so, | know. 

Dark, dank, weeping, the morning dawned. All 
dreary was the earth and sky. The wind was still 
hunting the clouds across the heavens. It lulled a 
little while we sat at breakfast, but soon the storm 
was up again, and the wind raved. I went out. The 
wind caught me as if with invisible human hands, 
and shook me. I fought with it, and made my way 
into the village. The streets were deserted. I peeped 
up the inn-yard as I passed: not a man or horse was 
to be seen. “The little shops looked as if nobody had 
crossed their thresholds for a week. Not a door was 
open. One child came out of the baker’s with a big 
loaf in her apron. Tho wind threatened to blow the 
hair off her head, if not herself first into the canal. 
I took her by the hand and led her, or rather, let her 
lead me home, while I kept her from being carried away 
by the wind. Having landed her safely inside her 
mother’s door, I went on, climbed the heights above 
the village, and looked abroad over the Atlantic. What 
a waste of aimless tossing to and fro! Gray mist above 
full of falling rain; gray, wrathful waters underneath, 
foaming and bursting as billow broke upon billow. 
The tide was ebbing now, but almost every other wave 
swept the breakwater. They burst on the rocks at the 
end of it, and rushed in shattered spouts and clouds of 
spray far into the air over their heads. ‘‘ Will the time 
ever come,” I thought, ‘‘ when man shall be able to 
store up even this force for his own ends? Who can 
tell?” The solitary form of a man stood at some dis- 
tance gazing, as | was gazing, out on the ocean. I 
walked towards him, thinking with myself who it 
could be that loved Nature so well that he did not 
shrink from her even in her most uncompanionable 
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moods. I suspected, and soon found I was right: it 
was Percivale. 

«¢ What a clashing of water-drops!” I said, think- 
ing of a line somewhere in Coleridge’s ‘Remorse.’ 
‘They are but water-drops, after all, that make this 
great noise upon the rocks; only there is a great 
many of them.” 

“Yes,” said Percivale. ‘But look out yonder. You 
see a single sail, close-reefed—that is all I can see— | 
away in the mist there? As soon as you think of the | 
human struggle with the elements, as soon as you | 
know that hearts are in the midst of it, itis a clashing 
of water-drops no more. Itis an awful power, with 
which the will and all that it rules have to fight for the 
mastery, or at least for freedom.” 

‘Surely youare right. It is the presence of thought, 
feeling, effort that gives the majesty to everything. 
It is even a dim attribution of human feelings to this 
tormented, passionate sea that gives it much of its awe, 
although, as we were saying the other day, itis only a 
picture of the troubled mind. But as I have now seen | 
how matters are with the elements, and have had a | 
good pluvial bath as well, I think I will go home and | 
change my clothes.” 

“‘T have hardly had enough of it yet,” returned | 
Percivale. ‘‘I shall have a stroll along the heights 
here, and when the tide has fallen a little way from | 
the foot of the cliffs I shall go down on the sands, 
and watch a while there.” 

** Well, you’re a younger man than I am; but I’ve | 
seen the day, as Lear says. What an odd tendency 
we old men have to boast of the past: we would be 
judged by the past, not by the present. We always 
speak of the strength that is withered and gone, as if 
we had some claim upon it still, But I’m not going | 
to talk in this storm. I am always talking.” 

**T will go with you as far as the village, and then 
I will turn and take my way along the downs for a 
mile or two. I don’t mind being wet.” 

“«T didn’t once.” 

“‘Don’t you think,” resumed Percivale, “that in | 
some sense the old man—not that I can allow you that | 
dignity yet, Mr. Walton—has a right to regard the 
past as his own ?” 

‘¢ That would be scanned,” I answered, as we walked 
towards the village. ‘Surely the results of the past are 
the man’s own. Any action of the man’s upon which 
the life in him reposes remains his. But suppose a 
man had done a good deed once, and instead of making 
that a foundation upon which to build more good, 
grew so vain of it that he became incapable of doing 
anything more of the same sort, you could not say 
that the action belonged to him still. Therein he has 
severed his connection with the past. Again, what 
has never in any deep sense been a man’s own, cannot 
surely continue to be his afterwards. Thus the things 
that a man has merely possessed once, the very peopie 
who most admired him for their sakes when he had 
them, give him no credit for after he has lost them. 
Riches that have taken to themselves wings leave with 
the poor man only a surpassing poverty. Strength, 
likewise, which can so little depend on any exercise 
of the will in man, passes from him with the years. 
It was not his all the time. It was but lent him, and 
had nothing to do with his inward force. A bodily | 











feeble man may put forth a mighty life-strength in 
effort, and show nothing to the eyes of his neighbour, 
while the strong man gains endless admiration for 
what he could hardly help. But the effort of the 
one remains, for it was his own; the strength of the 
other passes from him, for it was never his own. So 
with beauty, which the commonest woman acknow- 


| ledges never to have been hers in seeking to restore 


it by deception. So, likewise, in a great measure with 
intellect.” 

“But if you take away intellect as well, what do 
you leave a man that can in any way be called his 
own?” 

‘Certainly his intellect is not his own. One thing 
only is his own—to will the truth. This too is as 
much God’s gift as everything else: I ought to say is 
more God’s gift than anything else, for he gives it to 
be the man’s own more than anything else can be. 
And when he wills the truth, he has God himself. 
Man can possess God : all other things follow as neces- 
sary results. What poor creatures we should have 
been if God had not made us to do something—to 
look heavenwards— to lift up the hands that hang 
down, and strengthen the feeble knees! Something 
like this was in the mind of the prophet Jeremiah 
when he said, ‘Thus saith the Lord, Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that 
Iam the Lord which exercise loyingkindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth: for in these 
things I delight, saith the Lord.’ My own con- 
viction is that a yague sense of a far higher life in 
ourselyes than we yet know anything about, is at 
the root of all our false efforts to be able to think 
something of ourselyes. We cannot commend our- 
selves, and therefore we set about priding ourselves. 
We have little or no strength of mind, faculty of 
operation, or worth of will, and therefore we talk of 
our strength of body, worship the riches we have, or 
have not, it is all one, and boast of our paltry in- 
tellectual successes. The man most ambitious of 
being considered a universal genius, must at las’ 
confess himself a conceited dabbler, and be ready to 
part with all he knows for one glimpse more of that 
understanding of God which the wise men of old held 
to be essential to every man, but which the growing 
luminaries of the present day will not allow to be 
eyen possible for any man.” 

We had reached the brow of the heights, and here 
we parted. A fierce blast of wind rushed at me and 
I hastened down the hill. How dreary the streets did 
look !—how much more dreary than the stormy down! 
I saw no living creature as I returned but a terribly 
draggled dog, a cat that seemed to have a bad con- 
science, and a lovely little girl-face, which, forgetful 
of its own rights, would flatten the tip of the nose 
belonging to it against a window-pane. Every rain 
pool was a mimic sea, and had’a mimic storm within 
its own narrow bounds. The water went hurrying 


down the kennels like a long brown snake anxious to 
get to its hole and hide from the tormenting wind, 
and every now and then the rain came in full rout 
before the conquering blasts. 
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When I got home I peeped in at Connie’s door the 
first thing, and saw that she was raised a little more 
than usual; that is, the end of the couch against 
which she leaned was at a more acute angle. She 
was sitting staring, rather than gazing, out at the wild 
tumult which she could see over the shoulder of the 
down on which her window immediately looked. 
face was paler and keener than usual. 

‘* Why, Connie, who set you up so straight ?” 

‘‘Mr. Turner, papa. I wanted to see out, and he 
raised me himself. He says I am so much better, I 
may have it in the seventh notch as often as I like.” 

‘* But you look too tired for it. Hadn’t you better lie 
down again ?” 

**Tt’s only the storm, papa.” 

‘«The more reason you should not see it if it tires 
you so.” 

‘* It does not tire me, papa. 
wondering what is going to come out of it. 
so as if something must follow.” 

“You didn’t hear me come into your room last 
night, Connie. The storm was raging then as loud as 
itis now, but you were out of its reach—fast asleep. 
Now it is too much for you. You must lie down.” 

‘Very well, papa.” 


It looks 


I lowered the support, and when I returned from | 
changing my wet garments she was already looking | 


much better. 

After dinner I went to my study, but when 
evening began to fall I went out again. 
to see how our next neighbours, the sexton and his 
wife, were faring. The wind had already increased in 
violence. It threatened to blow a hurricane. 
tide was again rising, and was coming in with great 
rapidity. The old mill shook to the ‘foundation as [| 
passed through it to reach the lower part where they | 
lived. When I peeped in from the bottom of the stair, 
I saw no one; but, hearing the steps of some one 
overhead, I called out. 

Agnes’s yoice made answer, as she descended an 
inner stair which led to the bed-rooms aboye— 

‘*Mother’s gone to church, sir.” 

‘Gone to church!” I said, a vague pang darting 
through me as I thought whether I had forgotten any 
service; but the next moment I recalled what the old 
woman had herself told me of her preference for the 
church during a storm. 

“Oh yes, Agnes! I remember,” I said: ‘ your 
mother thinks the weather bad enough to take to the 


church, does she? How do you come to be here now? | 


Where is your husband ?” 

‘*He’ll be here in, an hour or so, sir. He don’t 
mind the wet. You see, we don’t like the old people | 
to be left alone when it blows what the sailors call 

‘great guns.’ ” 

‘* And what becomes of his mother then ?” 

‘* There don’t be any sea out there, sir. Leastways,” 
she added with a quiet smile, and stopped. 

‘You mean, I suppose, Agnes, that there is never 
any perturbation of the elements out there ?” 

She laughed; for she understood me well enough. 


’ The temper of Joe’s mother was proverbial. 


‘But really, sir,” she said, ‘‘she don’t mind the 
weather a bit; and though we don’t live in the same 
cottage with her, for Joe wouldn’t hear of that, we 


| 
Her 


see her far oftener than we see my mother, 
know.” 

‘*T’m sure it’s quite fair, Agnes. 
that he married you, now?” 

She hung her head, and blushed so deeply through 
all her sallow complexion, that I was sorry I had 
teased her, and said so. This brought a reply. 

‘‘T don’t think he be, sir. I do think he gets 
better. He’s been working very hard the last week 
or two, and he says it agrees with him.” 

‘* And how are you?” 

‘‘ Quite well, thank you, sir.” 

I had never seen her look half so well. Life was 
evidently a very different thing to both of them now. 
I left her, and took my way to the church. 


you 


Is Joe very sorry 





Only I keep constantly | 


I wanted | 


The | 


When I reached the churchyard, there, in the 
| middle of the rain and the gathering darkness, was 
the old man busy with the duties of his calling. A 
certain headstone stood right under a drip from the 
roof of the southern transept; and this drip had 
caused the mould at the foot of the stone, on the side 
next the wall, to sink, so that there was a considerable 
crack between the stone and the soil. The old man 
| had cut some sod from another part of the church- 
| yard, and was now standing, with the rain pouring 
on him from the roof, beating this sod down in the 
crack. He was sheltered from the wind by the 
| church, but he was as wet as he could be. I may 
mention that he never appeared in the least discon- 
certed when I came upon him in the discharge of his 
functions: he was so content with his own feeling in 
the matter, that no difference of opinion could disturb 
him. 

‘‘This will never do, Coombes,” I said. ‘ You will 
get your death of cold. You must be as full of water 
as a sponge. Old man, there’s rheumatism in the 
world !” 

“It be only my work, sir. But I believe I ha’ 
done now for a night. I think he'll be a bit more 
comfortable now. The very wind could get at him 
through that hole.” 

‘‘Do go home then,” I said, ‘‘and change your 
clothes. Is your wife in the church ?” 

‘* She be, sir. This door, sir—this door,” he added, 
as he saw me going round to the usual entrance. 
‘* You'll find her in there.” 

I lifted the great latch and entered. I could not 
see her at first, for it was much darker inside the 
church. It felt very quiet in there somehow, although 
the place was full of the noise of winds and waters. 
| Mrs. Coombes was not sitting on the bell-keys, where I 

looked for her first, for the wind blew down the tower 
| in many currents and draughts—how it did roar up 
there—as if the tower had ‘been a windsail to catch 
the wind and send it down to ventilate the church !— 
she was sitting at the foot of the chancel-rail, with 
her stocking as usual. 

The sight of her sweet old face, lighted up by a 
moonlike smile as I drew near her, in the middle of 
the ancient dusk, filled with sounds, but only sounds 
of tempest, gave me a sense of one dwelling in the 
secret place of the Most High, such as I shall never 
forget. It was no time to say much, however. 

‘“‘How long do you mean to stay here, Mrs. 
Coombes?” ITasked. ‘‘ Not all night ?” 
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‘‘No, not all night, surely, sir. But I hadn’t 
thought o’ going yet for a bit.” 

‘‘ Why there’s Coombes out there, wet to the skin; 
and I’m afraid he’ll go on pottering at the churchyard 
bed-clothes till he gets his bones as full of rheumatism 
as they can hold.” 

“‘Deary me! I didn’t know as my old man was 
there. He tould me he had them all comforble for 
the winter a week ago. But to be sure there’s always 
some mendin’ to do.” 

I heard the voice of Joe outside, and the next 
moment he came into the church. After speaking to 
me he turned to Mrs. Coombes. 

‘*You be comin’ home with me, mother. This will 
never do. Father’s as wet as amop. I ha’ brought 
something for your supper, and Aggy’s a-cookin’ 
of it, and we’re going to be comfortable over the 
fire, and haye a chapter or two of the New Testament 
to keep down the noise of the sea. There! Come 
along.” 

The old woman drew her cloak over her head, put 
her knitting carefully in her pocket, and stood aside 
for me to lead the way. 

‘*No, no,” I said; “I’m the shepherd and you're 
the sheep, so ll drive you before me—at least you 
and Coombes. Joe here will be offended if I take on 
me to say I am his shepherd.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, don’t say that, sir. ‘You’ve been a 
good shepherd to me, when I was a very sulky sheep. 
But if you'll please to go, sir, I’ll lock the door 
behind; for you know in them parts the shepherd 
goes first, and the sheep follow the shepherd. And 
I'll follow like a good sheep,” he added laughing. 

“You're right, Joe,” I said, and took the lead 
without more ado. 

I was struck by his saying them parts, which seemed 
to indicate a habit of pondering on the places as well 
as circumstances of the gospel story. The sexton 
joined us at the door, and we all walked to his cottage, 
Joe taking care of his mother-in-law, and I taking 
what care I could of Coombes by carrying his tools 
for him. But as we went I feared I had done ill in 
that, for the wind blew so fiercely that I thought the 
thin feeble little man would have got on better if he 
had been more heavily weighted against it. But I 
made him take a hold of my arm, and so we got 
in. The old man took his tools from me and set them 
down in the mill—for the roof of which I felt some 
anxiety as we passed through, so full of wind was the 
whole spaee. But when we opened the inner door the 
welcome of a glowing fire burst up the stair as if that 
had been a well of warmth and light below. I went 
down with them. Coombes departed to change his 
clothes, and the rest of us stood round the fire where 
Agnes was busy cooking something like white pud- 
dings for their supper. 

‘*Did you hear, sir,” said Joe, “that the coast- 
guard is off to the Goose-pot ? There’s a vessel ashore 
there, they say. I met them on the road with the 
rocket-cart.” 

‘* How far off is that, Joc ?” 

‘‘Some five or six miles, I suppose, along the 
coast nor’ards.” 

‘* What sort of a vessel is she ?” 

‘‘That I don’t know. Some say she’s a schooner, 











others a brigantine. The coast-guard didn’t know 
themselves.” 

‘*Poor things!” said Mrs. Coombes. ‘If any of 
them comes ashore, they’ll be sadly knocked to pieces 
on the rocks in a night like this.” 

She had caught a little infection of her husband’s 
mode of thought. 

‘« Tt’s not likely to clear up before morning, I fear ; 
is it, Joe?” 

‘*T don’t think so, sir. There’s no likelihood.” 

‘* Will you condescend to sit down and take a share 
with us, sir?” said the old woman. 

‘*There would be no condescension in that, Mrs. 
Coombes. I will another time with all my heart. 
But in such a night I ought to be at home with my 
own people. They will be more uneasy if Iam away.” 

** Of coorse, of coorse, sir.” 

“So Pll bid you good night. I wish this storm 
were well over.” 

I buttoned my great-coat, pulled my hat down on 
my head, and set out. It was getting on for high 
water. The night was growing very dark. There 
would be a moon some time, but the clouds were so 
dense she could not do much while they came between. 
The roaring of the waves on the shore was terrible: 
all I could see of them now was the whiteness of 
their breaking, but they filled the earth and the air 
with their furious noises. The wind roared from the 
sea; two oceans were breaking on the land, only to 
the one had been set a hitherto—to the other none. 
Ere the night was far gone, however, I had begun to 
doubt whether the ocean itself had not broken its bars. 

I found the whole household full of the storm. The 
children kept pressing their faces to the windows try- 
ing to pierce as by force of will through the darkness, 
and discover what the wild thing out there was doing. 
They could see nothing; all was one mass of blackness 
and dismay, with a soul in it of ceaseless roaring. I 
ran up to Connie’s room, and found that she was left 
alone. She looked restless, pale, and frightened. 
The house quivered, and still the wind howled and 
whistled through the adjoining bark-hut. 

‘‘ Connie, darling, have they left you alone?” I 
said. 

‘Only for a few minutes, papa. I don’t mind it.” 

“Don’t be frightened at the storm, my dear. He 
who could walk on the sea of Galilee, and still the 
storm of that little pool, can rule the Atlantic just as 
well; for his Father can take all the seas into the 
hollow of his hand.” 

The same moment Dora came running into the 
room. 

‘*‘ Papa!” she cried, ‘‘ the spray—such a lot of it— 
came dashing on the windows in the dining-room. 
Will it break them ?” 

“T hope not, my dear. Just stay with Connie 
while I run down.” 

‘Oh, papa! I do want to see.” 

‘« What do you want to see, Dora?” 

‘‘The storm, papa.” . 

‘Tt is as black as pitch. You can’t see anything.” 

‘©Oh, but I want to—to—be beside it.” 

‘‘ Well, you shan’t stay with Connie, if you are not 
willing. Goalong. Ask Wynnie to come here.” 
The child was so possessed by the commotion with- 
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out, that she did not seem even to see my rebuke, not | sea,” I said, remembering what the officer of the 
to say feel it. She ran off, and Wynnie presently | coast-guard had told me. 
came. I left her with Connie, put on a long water-| ‘‘ They would try, though, I suppose,” said Turner. 
proof cloak, and went down to the dining-room. Aj| ‘I donot know,” said Percivale. ‘‘I don’t know 
door led from it immediately on to the little green in | the people. But I have seen a life-boat out in as bad 
front of the house, between it and the sea. The | a night—whcther in as bad a sea, I cannot tell: that 
dining-room was dark, for they had put out the lights | depends on the coast, I suppose.” 
that they might see better from the windows. ‘The | We went on chatting for some time, wondering how 
children and some of the servants were there looking | the coast-guard had fared with the vessel ashore at 
out. I opened the door cautiously. It needed the | the Goose-pot. Wynnie joined us. 
strength of two of the women to shut it behind me. ‘* How is Connie, now, my dear?” 
The moment I opencd it, a great sheet of sprayrushed| ‘Very restless and excited, papa. I came down to 
over me. I went down the little grassy slope. The | say, that if Mr. Turner didn’t mind, I wish he would 
rain had ceased, and it was not quite so dark as I go up and see her.” 
had expected. I could see the gleaming whiteness all | ** Of course—instantly,” said Turner, and moved to 
before me. The next momenta wave rolled over the | follow Wynnie. 
low wall in front of me, breaking on it, and wrapping | But the same moment, as if it had been beside us 
me round in a sheet of water. Something hurt me | in the room, so clear, so shrill was it, we heard Con- 
sharply on the leg; and I found on searching that | nie’s voice shrieking, ‘“‘ Papa! papa! There’s a great 
one of the large flat stones that lay for coping on the | ship ashore down there. Come! come!” 
top of the wall, was on the grass beside me. If it| Turner and I rushed from the room in fear and 
had struck me straight, it must have broken my/|dismay. ‘‘ How? What? Where couid the voice 
leg. come from?” was the unformed movement of our 
There came a little lull in the wind, and, just as I| thoughts. But the moment we left the drawing- 
turned to go into the house again, I thought I heard | room the thing was clear, though not the less mar- 
agun. I stood and listened, but heard nothing more, | vellous and alarming. We forgot all about the ship, 
and fancied I must have been mistaken. I returned | and thought only of our Connie. So much does the 
and tapped at the door; but I had to knock loudly | near hide the greater that is afar! Connie kept on 
before they heard me within. When I went up to | calling, and her voice guided our eyes. 
the drawing-room, I found that Percivale had joined} A little stair led immediately from this floor up to 
our party. He and Turner were talking together at | the bark-hut, so that it might be reached without 
one of the windows. passing through the bedroom. The door at the top 
‘* Did you hear a gun ?” IT asked them. of it was open. The door that led from Connie’s 
‘*No. Was there one?” |room jnto the bark-hut was likewise open. Light 
‘“‘T’m not sure. I half-fancied I heard one, but no | shone from the room into the place—enough to 
other followed. There will be a good many fired to- | show a figure standing by the furthest window with 
night, though, along this awful coast.” face pressed against the glass. And from this figure 
**T suppose they keep the life-boat always ready,” | came the cry, “Papa! papa! Quick! quick! The 
said Turner. waves will knock her to pieces!” 
*“No life-boat even, I fear, would liye in such a| In very truth, it was Connie standing there. 











JOSEPH’S COAT, 
AND THE DREAMS IT BRED. 


moment; but if it has laid hold of the heart, if it has 
taken a certain place and shape in our imagination 
from childhood, it requires even a painful effort on 
our part before we can relinquish it, or so much as 
modify our conception of it. 

Joseph’s ‘‘coat of many colours” has thus seized 
the popular imagination. It is familiar to us all. 
We have heard of it, and pictured it, from our earliest 
years. It has become part of our mental furniture. 
The most distant and figurative allusion to it is 
promptly taken. Possibly we have thought it very 
foolish of Jacob to distinguish one of his sons aboye 
the rest. We have very probably thought it absurd 
that a lad of seventeen should strut about in pea- 
cock hues, and that grown men should be moved to 
passionate anger by his gay robe instead of laughing 


THE voice of Truth should always be musical to us 
and welcome. Even when it corrects our most 
familiar and habitual conceptions, we should be glad 
to hear it, accepting as friendly service whatever helps 
to bring our thoughts into a closer correspondence 
with truth and fact. « As servants and lovers of Him | 
who is the truth, we profess that it is thus with us; 
that we are very willing to relinquish all inaccuracies 
of thought, very happy to rise to a more exact appre- 
hension of any Scriptural fact or dogma. Yet we do 
not find it easy to act our profession. It takes a good 
deal to persuade us, for instance, that our view of any 
Christian doctrine is imperfect; it often takes still 
more to convince us that we have misconceived any 


imaginations. Of all our faculties, perhaps, the 
imagination is the most reluctant to part with any of atit and at him for wearing it. Vulgar prints, in which 
its treasures, the most averse to change. The fact we | Joseph’s coat is depicted as though it had been cut 
have misconceiyed may be of no doctrinal or historical | from a patchwork quilt, may haye offended our eyes. 
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But, nonce the less, the coat of many colours has had, 
and has, a certain sacred charm for us. "We have con- 
ceived of it as blending rich varied hues into a beauty 
and magnificence resembling those of the shawls, and 
tunics, and imperial robes woven in Indian looms. 
Joseph without his coat would be as strange to us as 
Moses without his rod or David without his harp. 
True, nothing of any importance hangs by his coat, 
no dogma, no theory; but it has its place in our 
imagination, and we do not like to lect it go. We 
could better spare a better thing. 

And yet how can we keep it ? How, at least, can 
we refuse to modify our conception of it? It was not 
a coat of many colours, although our Authorised Ver- 
sion says it was. The Hebrew words mean simply, 
‘‘a tunic reaching to the extremities,” as, I believe, 
no one who has looked at them will dispute. The 


° | 
words describe a garment such as was commonly worn 


in Egypt and the adjacent lands—a long white linen 
robe extending to the ancles and wrists, and embroi- 
dered with a narrow stripe of colour round the edge of 
the skirt and the sleeves. And if this white linen gar- 


ment be but a poor substitute for the rich gorgeous | 


robe which has so long held its place in our thoughts, 
it has its compensations. For it helps us to under- 
stand the envy, the fierce murderous jealousy of 
Joseph’s brethren. That they should be moved to 
kill him, or even to sell him for a slave, because he 
wore a gay coat and went fine, is almost inconceivable ; 
but this long linen tunic meant more than a mere coat 
of many hues. It was worn, as a rule, only by the 
most noble and opulent classes—by king’s sons and 
daughters—by priests and scribes—by those who 
were exempt from manual labour. All who had to 


toil for their daily bread wore short coloured garments | 


which would not easily stain, and did not hamper the 
free movement of the kmbs. In their primitive shep- 
herd life the sons of Jacob must have had much rough 
laborious work to do. They had to wander through a 
pastoral and sparsely peopled region, feeding their 
flocks wherever they found grass for them to graze; 
they had to climb mountains—to cross streams swollen 
with rain—to contend with the “‘evil beasts” and birds 
which preyed on their kids and lambs—to shear sheep 
aud fodder cattle—to draw water from deep wells—to 
plough and sow—to mow grass and reap corn —to 
drive back marauding Arabs—to endure the keen 
frosts of Syrian winters and the fierce heat of the sum- 
mer sun. 
royal classes would have been inappropriate and cum- 
bersome to them. And when Jacob gave Joseph such 
a robe, he very plainly declared that, however rough 
and hard the work they had to do, this son of his love 
was to be exempted from the toils in which their lives 
were spent; that he was to live easily and softly, and 
to be guarded from rough weather. And it is not 
hard to understand how they would resent that. 

We must bear in mind too that, in those times, the 
father was the ruler, the despot, of the family ; that 
at his option or caprice he could make any one of his 
sons,.even the youngest, heir to his wealth and bless- 
ing. Joseph’s brethren would remember that both 
their father Jacob and their grandfather Isaac had 
been younger sons; yet the inheritance had devolved 
on them. And when they saw Joseph tricked out in 





The long lnen robes of the learned and | 








his robe of state, set apart and set above them from 
his youth, they must have felt that in all probability 
he would inherit their father’s property and position, 
while they would be left to shift for themselves or to 
sink into his dependants. That could not have been 
a pleasant prospect to strong passionate men like 
Judah, and Reuben, and Levi, who were very con- 
scious that by their thrift and skill they had done 
much to augment the value of their father’s flocks 
and herds. And when this dainty lad of seventeen 
began to tell tales of them; when Joseph began to 
bring ‘‘their evil report” to their father, to dream 
dreams of his superiority over them, it is no wonder 
that their wild Eastern blood took fire, and that they 
resolved to put a bloody close to his tales, and dreams, 
and pretensions. They had borne that their father 
should ‘‘loye Joseph more than all his children ;” 
but that when Joseph was seventeen years old, of an 
age therefore to lighten their labours by sharing 
them, his father should deck him out in a garment 
which plainly said that, instead of partaking their 
labours, he should rule oyer them: this was more 
than they would brook. 

Had Joseph’s linen tunie anything to do with his 
dreams? I think it had. For a lad just budding 
into manhood,—and a Syrian lad of seventeen is a 
man, and often a married man,—singled out for 
special honour, may very naturally have had great 
thoughts of himself: thoughts which would give 
colour even to his dreams. At first he dreams* that, 


"with his brothers, he is binding sheaves in a field ; and, 


lo, his sheaf stands upright, while their sheaves gather 
round and fall down before it! The dream was simply 
a figurative expression of the actual facts of his life 
and theirs. He did stand aloof and upright in his 
dress of honour, while they were bending in labour 
and ministering unto him. Father Jacob is not 
angry with this dream, although his sons are angry ; 
it falls in with his scheme and intention. But, when 
Joseph dreams ‘‘a dream more,” when he dreams + 
that the sun and the moon, as well as the eleven 
stars—his father and mother, that is, as well as his 
brethren—bow down before him and make obeisance, 
Jacob is then angry enough. For, though Jacob 
meant that his children should do obeisance to Joseph, 
he had no intention of doing obeisance himself. 

Altogether, one fears that the household at Hebron 
was not a happy one, nor happily ordered. Isaac is 
fast sinking toward the grave. Rachel has lost her 
life in giving life to Benjamin. Leah, Billah, and 
Zilpah are much taken up with the claims of their 
respective sons, and love each other as three wives in 
one tent are likely to do. Jacob is very fond of 
Joseph—very proud of him; but he has a little fear 
of him, as well as much occasional anger. Joseph is 
“ assotted”” on his white tunic and flattering dreams ; 
while his brethren resent their father’s preference 
for him, and brood over schemes of revenge. Not a 
happy, not a well-ordered household, although it is 
the household of him who is a prince with God and 
prevails. 

Joseph’s two dreams are really one. The second is 
only a repetition of the first in a higher and more 





* Gen, xxxvii. 5—S. 


¢ Ibid. xxxvii. 9—12. 
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absolute form. In the first his sheaf stands in the 
middle of the field, while the other sheaves stand 
round about and make obeisance to it. In the second 
Joseph stands in the middle of the universe, while the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars make obeisance unto 
him. What they both come to is simply this: that 
Joseph is the centre round which all things turn; that 
he is a very important person, and that all things 
have the honour to serve him. So high are the 
thoughts, so lofty and self-regarding the ambitions 
which that unlucky white tunic has put into his head. 








Yet, after all, is not this the common dream of 
youth ? Havewe not all dreamed it, splendid and selfish 
as it isP Unless we have been fretted with petty 
cares, and worn down with mean toils amid base con- 
ditions from our earliest years, do not we all don 
Joseph’s white tunic in our youth and dream of a 
greatness sole and peculiar to ourselves? When the 
energies of life move freely and harmoniously within 
us, does not the future stretch out before us in widen- 
ing vistas, all bright with the golden hues of hope ? 
Do we not look out upon the world with fresh eager 














eyes, and feel that, beautiful as it is, it is nevertheless 
ours? Ah, how great and successful we are to be! 
How noble and heroic! How much good we are to 
get and do! What happiness we are to give and 
to enjoy! The heavens smile upon us with a constant 
benediction ; the earth laughingly offers us all her 
wealth. Men, ah, how brave and good they are! 


and women, ah, how fair and pure! Why should | 


any one fret, or doubt, or fear? And, above all, why 
should we, to whom God has given gifts, and talents, 


and sweet secret fountains of hopes and bliss not con- 
ferred on all, perhaps not on many ? 

We have all dreamed this dream, I take it, and 
have found it to be only a dream. The white tunic 
has only too soon been stained. Like Joseph, we have 
soon had to gird up its long skirts, and to take our 
part in the work and the suffering of the world. We 
have been sold, or—in this more unhappy than Joseph 
—we have sold ourselves, into the captivities of evil. 
Great temptations haye assailed us as a great tempta- 
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tion assailed him; and we have not always had the 
grace either to fight it down or to ‘ five forth.” 
we have refused to sin against God and man, when 
we have denied our strongest passion in order that we 
might do the right, the reward has been as long in 
coming to us as it was to him, or it has not seemed to 
eome at all. We awake out of our dream, and instead 
of being strong we are weak; we poorly fill a lowly 
place instead of sitting at the centre of the universe 
with sun, moon, and stars making obeisance to us. 
As the flush of youth dies out of us, the bright 
heavens are often clouded, and the bountiful earth 
reluctantly yields us only a niggardly return for our 
toil. We discover much that is weak and cowardly in 
those who were once our heroes; our very heroines 
grow imperfect and dubious to us. We have done 
hardly any of the good we thought to do. We find 
self-conquest very hard, and the conquest of the world 
altogether impossible. We are content now if we can 
only muster strength for the task of the passing day, 
and get a little quiet rest at night. We no longer 
dream of doing great things for God and man, or of 
compelling all things to submit to our will and to 
contribute to our pleasure. 

Now this, although a most painful, is a most 
gracious disenchantment. If it dissipates our early 
dreams, it should substitute for them a waking and 
eternal reality which infinitely surpasses them. Jo- 
seph’s dream came true, though his white tunic was 
soon soiled with the sand of the desert-pit and with 
the blood of the goat’s kid. Joseph’s dream came 
true, though it was fulfilled in a way and by means 
too wonderful for him to anticipate. Instead of 
simply succeeding to his father’s inheritance, and 
ruling his eleven brethren, he stood next to Pharaoh, 
and governed busy populous Egypt. Tis father and 
brothers did make obeisance unto him. Nay, the 
very sun and moon, which govern the tides and rains 
and mete out years of famine and years of plenty, 
even these served him and helped him to the throne. 
Through the pit and the prison, by the path of sorrow 
and captivity, he rose to be the very centre of the 
world; for ‘all the world went down into Egypt to 
buy corn of Joseph.” 

And, in like manner, ovr loftiest and most sanguine 
dreams come true, if only we suffer our early dis- 


appointments and failures to have their proper effect | 


When | 


|upon us. Setting out in life with high thoughts of 


ourselves, we are taught our weakness, that we may 
learn to make the Almighty God our strength and 
put our trust in Him. If we learn the lesson—if, 
when men disappoint us, we turn to God—if, when 
we discover how weak we are, how sinful, how in- 
competent to realise our own ideals—we also discover 
how good and strong He is, and ask Him to make us 
what He would have us be, then our loftiest thoughts, 
our brightest hopes, are far outdone. For God has 
high thoughts of us and for us. It is His design to 
crown us with glory and honour, to give us dominion 
over the works of His hands, to put all things under 
our feet. All things become ours as we become His 
in Christ, whether life or death, things present or 
things to come. Sun, moon, and stars—the whole 
universe makes obeisance to us and becomes ser- 
viceable to us so soon as we take our true place. So 
soon as we acknowledge ourselves to be His children, 
so soon as we suffer the Son to make us sons, we in- 
herit all things, and our dream, like Joseph’s, is ful- 
filled. 

No words are truer than those in which Cowper has 
described the position and heritage of the man who is 
restored to the love of God by faith in Jesus Christ :— 


‘He looks abroad into the varied fields 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smiling, say, ‘ My Father made them all.’ ”’ 





To us, with the dreams of youth lying shattered 
| and broken around us, life may often seem intolerably 
flat and unprofitable; and even the comely face of 
nature may wear no smile for us, her bountiful hands 
hold forth no gift that we shall care to take. But if 
| we learn to call God our Father, a broad flood of 
| light and hope is forthwith shed upon our life and over 
| the world—a light which will never fade, a hope that 
will never make us ashamed. Zhen our dream will 
come true to-morrow if Bot to-day, and we shall 
| sit with God in the centre of the universe, sun, moon 
and stars making their obeisance to Iim and to us. 


8. Cox. 
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A FOURTH LETTER FROM A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


| ° THE latter part of my last letter was devoted to | in many other respects. The writer proceeds in the 
| some observations concerning the twenty-one proposi- most arbitrary way. He does not stick faithfully to 
| tions which the author gives as an outline of our the rule or criterion which he himself says he has 
Lord’s character, deduced from Mark’s Gospel. I adopted. That criterion, as I observed in my former 

closed with the remark, that this list, though pretty | letter, is ‘‘the consent of all the witnesses.” But 
| long, is yet rather incomplete, and that the writer of there are many important -facts in our Lord’s life 
| that Gospel had drawn some very important features | about which all the witnesses agree, which neyer- 

of our Lord, which the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo”’ | theless the writer leaves unmentioned. Of course 
| leayes all but unnoticed. I believe this to be the | he may have had reasons which in his opinion ren- 
| great fault of the book. It is a fault, too, which | dered this procedure perfectly justifiable, but bo 











cannot be made up for by its incontestable excellences | does not tell us these reasons. By this reticence 
IV.—41. 
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absolute form. In the first his sheaf stands in the 
middle of the field, while the other sheaves stand 
round about and make obeisance to it. In the second 
Joseph stands in the middle of the universe, while the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars make obeisance unto 
him. What they both come to is simply this: that 
Joseph is the centre round which all things turn; that 
he is a very important person, and that all things 
have the honour to serve him. So high are the 
thoughts, so lofty and self-regarding the ambitions 
which that unlucky white tunic has put into his head. 








Yet, after all, is not this the common dream of 
youth ? Havewe not all dreamed it, splendid and selfish 
as it isP Unless we have been fretted with petty 
cares, and worn down with mean toils amid base con- 
ditions from our earliest years, do not we all don 
Joseph’s white tunic in our youth and dream of a 
greatness sole and peculiar to ourselves? When the 
energies of life move freely and harmoniously within 
us, does not the future stretch out before us in widen- 
ing vistas, all bright with the golden hues of hope? 
Do we not look out upon the world with fresh eager 
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eyes, and feel that, beautiful as it is, it is nevertheless 
ours? Ah, how great and successful we are to be! 
How noble and heroic! How much good we are to 
get and do! What happiness we are to give and 
to enjoy! The heayens smile upon us with a constant 
benediction ; the earth laughingly offers us all her 
wealth. Men, ah, how brave and good they are! 
and women, ah, how fair and pure! Why should 
any one fret, or doubt, or fear? And, above all, why 


should we, to whom God has given gifts, and talents, | Great temptations have assailed us as a great tempta- 





and sweet secret fountains of hopes and bliss not con- 
ferred on all, perhaps not on many ? 

We have all dreamed this dream, I take it, and 
have found it to be only a dream. The white tunic 
has only too soon been stained. Like Joseph, we have 
soon had to gird up its long skirts, and to take our 
part in the work and the suffering of the world. We 
have been sold, or—in this more unhappy than Joseph 
—we have sold ourselves, into the captivities of evil. 
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tion assailed him; and we have not always had the 


grace either to fight it down or to “‘ five forth.” When | 


we have refused to sin against God and man, when 
we have denied our strongest passion in order that we 
might do the right, the reward has been as long in 
coming to us as it was to him, or it has not seemed to 
eome at all. We awake out of our dream, and instead 
of being strong we are weak; we poorly fill a lowly 
place instead of sitting at the centre of the universe 
with sun, moon, and stars making obeisance to us. 
As the flush of youth dies out of us, the bright 
heavens are often clouded, and the bountiful earth 
reluctantly yields us only a niggardly return for our 
toil. We discover much that is weak and cowardly in 


those who were once our heroes; our very heroines | 


grow imperfect and dubious to us. We have done 
hardly any of the good we thought to do. We find 
self-conquest very hard, and the conquest of the world 
altogether impossible. We are content now if we can 
only muster strength for the task of the passing day, 
and get a little quiet rest at night. We no longer 
dream of doing great things for God and man, or of 
compelling all things to submit to our will and to 
contribute to our pleasure. 

Now this, although a most painful, is a most 
gracious disenchantment. If it dissipates our early 
dreams, it should substitute for them a waking and 
eternal reality which infinitely surpasses them. Jo- 
seph’s dream came true, though his white tunic was 
soon soiled with the sand of the desert-pit and with 
the blood of the goat’s kid. Joseph’s dream came 
true, though it was fulfilled in a way and by means 
too wonderful for him to anticipate. Instead of 
simply succeeding to his father’s inheritance, and 
ruling his eleven brethren, he stood next to Pharaoh, 
and governed busy populous Egypt. Tis father and 
brothers did make obeisance unto him. Nay, the 
very sun and moon, which govern the tides and rains 
and mete out years of famine and years of plenty, 
even these served him and helped him to the throne. 
Through the pit and the prison, by the path of sorrow 
and captivity, he rose to be the very centre of the 
world; for “all the world went down into Egypt to 
buy corn of Joseph.” 

And, in like manner, ovr loftiest and most sanguine 
dreams come true, if only we suffer our early dis- 
appointments and failures to have their proper effect | 


upon us. Setting out in life with high thoughts of 
ourselves, we are taught our weakness, that we may 
learn to make the Almighty God our strength and 
put our trust in Him. If we learn the lésson—if, 
when men disappoint us, we turn to God—if, when 
we discover how weak we are, how sinful, how in- 
competent to realise our own ideals—we also discover 
how good and strong He is, and ask Him to make us 
what He would have us be, then our loftiest thoughts, 
our brightest hopes, are far outdone. For God has 
high thoughts of us and for us. It is His design to 
crown us with glory and honour, to give us dominion 
over the works of His hands, to put all things under 
our feet. All things become ours as we become His 
in Christ, whether life or death, things present or 
| things to come. Sun, moon, and stars—the whole 
universe makes obeisance to us and becomes ser- 
viceable to us so soon as we take our true place. So 
soon as we acknowledge ourselves to be His children, 
so soon as we suffer the Son to make us sons, we in- 
herit all things, and our dream, like Joseph’s, is ful- 
filled. 

No words are truer than those in which Cowper has 
described the position and heritage of the man who is 
restored to the love of God by faith in Jesus Christ :— 


‘He looks abroad into the varied fields 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smiling, say, ‘ My Father made them all.’ ” 





To us, with the dreams of youth lying shattered 
and broken around us, life may often seem intolerably 
| flat and unprofitable; and even the comely face of 
| nature may wear no smile for us, her bountiful hands 
| hold forth no gift that we shall care to take. But if 

we learn to call God our Father, a broad flood of 

light and hope is forthwith shed upon our life and over 
| the world—a light which will never fade, a hope that 
| will never make us ashamed. Then our dream will 
|come true to-morrow if not to-day, and we shall 
| sit with God in the centre of the universe, sun, moon 
'and stars making their obeisance to Ilim and to us. 


8. Cox. 





“ECCE HOMO.” 


A FOURTH LETTER FROM 


THE latter part of my last letter was devoted to 
some observations concerning the twenty-one proposi- 
tions which the author gives as an outline of our 
Lord’s character, deduced from Mark’s Gospel. I 
closed with the remark, that this list, though pretty | 
long, is yet rather incomplete, and that the writer of | 
that Gospel had drawn some very important features | 
of our Lord, which the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” | 
leaves all but unnoticed. I believe this to be the 
great fault of the book. It is a fault, too, which 
cannot be made up for by its incontestable excellences 
IV.—41. 


A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


in many other respects. The writer proceeds in the 
most arbitrary way. He does not stick faithfully to 
the rule or criterion which he himself says he has 
adopted. That criterion, as I observed in my former 
letter, is ‘‘the consent of all the witnesses.” But 
there are many important-facts in our Lord’s life 
about which all the witnesses agree, which never- 
theless the writer leaves unmentioned. Of course 
he may have had reasons which in his opinion ren- 
dered this procedure perfectly justifiable, but bo 
does not tell us these reasons. By this reticence 
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he leads his readers astray. He stands as it were in 
the market-place crying, ‘‘ Ecce Homo!” and inyites 
people to come and see the picture. But at the close 
he has to confess that the picture is incomplete, and 
that we have not seen the Homo after all, but only a 
few features of hisimage. And here I must revert to 
what I said in my first letter about the danger of pro- 
pounding half-truths. A man’s character does not 
admit of being dealt with like a piece of cloth. You 
may cut from the latter a sample which will enable 
people to form a correct judgment of the whole; but 
a man’s character is one and indivisible, and if you 
represent only one half of it, that half will be certain 
to convey an incorrect impression, simply because 
it can only be truly understood in its connection 
with the other half. The various feclings, pas- 
sions, opinions, and convictions, which constitute and 
modify a man’s moral nature do so intrinsically 
pervade and intermix with each other, that you can- 
not set one or two or three of them apart for in- 
spection, without most seriously injuring their form 
and nature. You cannot do so in fact without 
taking the life out of them, because you, as it were, 
tear apart veins and nerves which before ran through 
cach other in all directions, giving life and imparting 
to all the portions their peculiar character, forms, and 
proportions. JIumility, for instance, is a virtue which 
vc know to be the opposite of pride. But we know 
also that within the range of that definition there are 
various shades of humility, which depend entirely for 
their real bearing upon the other qualities of the indi- 
vidual who practises that virtue. The humility shown 
by a man who has a strong natural tendency towards 
self-clevyation is in many respects different from the 
humility of a man who is by nature bashful. Again, 
the humility of a man of high standing in society is 
different from that of a day labourer. If you were 
to give a picture of the meekness of Moses, but were 
at the same time silent about the fact that he was by 
nature irritable, and easily excited to anger, your 
picture would be certain to misrepresent the man’s 
character. You may be uncertain or not as to whether 
Jesus was a man without sin, but so long as you have 
not settled that question, for yourself, you are not 
competent to write a book; say, on the mercifulness 
of Jesus, simply because the sense of mercifulness of a 
man who acknowledges himself to be in need of mercy, 
is quite different from the sense of mercifulness in a 
man who is in no need of mercy being shown him. 
And if, leaving the vexed question in abeyance, 
you nevertheless write such a book, you virtually and 
practically settle the question in favour of the doctrine 
of Jesus’ sinfulness, because by not distinctly declaring 
that He was without sin, and in this respect an ex- 
ception to the general rule, you lead your readers to 
believe that He was a sinner like all other men. 
Silence with regard to one side of the question here is 
tantamount to a confirmation of the other. 

The silence which the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” pre- 
serves concerning many peculiarities of the Lord’s 
life and character in which all the witnesses agree, 
together with his silence about other instances in the 
Lord’s life which, though only related by some of the 
four Evangelists, yet bear the evidence of truth on 
the very surface, has caused his portrait of Christ to 





be scarcely recognisable to those who know Him from 
history. Certainly I should swell considerably his 
list of propositions, were I to insert all the features in 
Mark’s Gospel which he has left unnoticed. I will 
for the present content myself with selecting only two, 
on which I hope you will permit me toenlarge. They 
are the following :— 

1. Christ most distinctly and repeatedly predicted 
his own sufferings, death, and resurrection. Ch. viii. 
S31; ix. $31; x. 33; xu. 8. 

2. He acknowledged his personal experiences as so 
many fulfilments of the Scriptures. Ch. xiv. 21, 27, 49. 

Now as to the first point— the only passage respect- 
ing Christ’s predictions concerning his death which 
the author alludes to in his book, as far as I can 
remember, is that which occurs on p. 156, where ina 
discourse on the means by which Christ kindled the 
‘‘enthusiasm of humanity” in men, he says, ‘*‘ How 


| to make the meagre and narrow hearts of men capable 





of a universal sympathy ? Christ believed it possible 
to bend men to their kind, but on one condition—that 
they were first bound fast to Himself. He stood forth 
as the representative of men, He identified Himself 
with the cause and with the interests of all human 
beings. Je was destined, as He began before long ob- 
scurely to intimate, to lay down His life for them.”* 

Ilere I would ask, Is this a true representation of 
the fact as given by Mark? Does the Evangelist tell 
us that Christ only intimated obscurely that He was 
destined to die for men? Well, let me just put the 
simple words of Mark in juxtaposition with that 
expression. Did Christ really speak in an obscure 
manner when, in Mark viii. 31, ‘‘ He began to teach 
them that the Son of Man must suffer many things 
and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and after three days risc 
again ?”? The Gospeller adds: ‘‘ He spake that saying 
openly” (parresia), t.e., plainly, without any reserve. 
I cannot make out what has caused your translators 
to render the Greek word openly in this place, while 
in most other passages where it occurs they have ren- 
dered it by the much better expression, plainly. It is 
the very word the writers of the Gospels use to express 
the exact opposite of obscure speaking. ‘‘ How long 
dost thou make us to doubt?” the Jews say in John 
x. 24. ‘If thou be Christ, tell us plainly” (parresia). 
‘These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs,” 
Christ says to his disciples in John xvi. 25; “but the 
time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but I shall show you plainly (parresia) of the 
Father,” &c. Now Mark uses the same word to 
describe the plainness of speech with which Christ 
taught his disciples that He must die. How then can 
the author of ‘Ecce Homo” tell us that Christ inti- 
mated it obscurely? To Peter, at least, it was made 
so plain, that he rebuked his Master, and tried all 
his powers to dispel such dismal thoughts from His 
mind. Nor was Christ’s teaching less plain in chap. ix. 
51, when He once more taught his disciples on the same 
subject. And what could be clearer or more remote 
from obscurity than the graphic description which, in 
the following chapter (x. 33}, He gave them of the sad 
and dismal scene of his future crucifixion ? 





* It is I who put these words in italics. 
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Tt is true that in chap. ix. 32, Mark tells us that 
the disciples ‘‘ understood not that saying, and were 
afraid to ask Him;” and we find this testimony 
corroborated by Luke, who repeats it more than 
once. 
Christ’s intimations were obscure. 
bluntness of the minds of His disciples. 


It only shows the 
The chief 


priests and Pharisees, who were not so obtuse, showed | 


that they had understood Christ’s mind in this matter, 
when, in Matt. xxvii. 63, they said to Pilate, ‘‘ Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I will rise again.” 

It may thus safely be assumed that our Lord 


predicted his sufferings, death, and resurrection with | 
Nor | 


the greatest possible clearness and precision. 
can his first prediction, which the three synoptists 
place about the time of his transfiguration, be put 
later than about a year after his baptism. Accord- 
ingly, if the hypothesis generally assumed, that 
Christ’s public appearance amongst us lasted three 
years, is correct, the scenes of Gethsemane and 
Calvary, with all their horrors and agonics, must, 
during a period not short of two years, haye con- 
stantly stood before our Lord’s mental vision, and He 
must often have spoken about them to his friends. 
It is impossible for us fully to realise that fact. We 
all know that one day wo shall die, but the cireum- 
stances that will attend the closing event of our life 
wo know not. Nor do we wish to know these cir- 
cumstances, for fear that by anticipation they mako us 
die a thousand deaths every day. We abhor the mur- 
derer so long as he stands in the dock, but from the 
moment he has received his sentence, we begin to 
pity him. This, however, is not so much because of 
the painful death which awaits him, but rather be- 


eause of the horrible fortnight which precedes it. | 
True, the sense of guilt would constitute a considerable | 


part of that agony, and perhaps, were he conscious 


of his innocence, he would submit to his sad fate | 


with calm resignation. Still it is related of Marie 
Antoinette, who did not suffer from the pangs of con- 


science, that her hair turned grey in that one night | 
But perhaps her case | 


which preceded her execution. 
was exceptional. History even speaks of martyrs who, 
while in prospect of being burnt alive, and knowing 
well all the particulars of the excruciating execution 
awaiting them, yet made their prison ring with the 
sound of joyful hymns. But then it ought to be ob- 
served that they had no choice of escape, and had to 
bear this prospect only for a comparatively short time. 

But the Gospels depict to us the life of a man who, 
being as free as any one of us, yet walked for two 
years in a way which He knew was to lead Him to 
the most shameful and painful death, and which He 
might at any moment haye abandoned. During these 
two years, with the horrors of Gethsemane, the flog- 
ging, the spitting, the crucifixion, and all the agonies 
attending such an execution before his imagination, 
He yet continued quietly to teach and preach, and 
to do his daily work with the utmost calmness, 
kindness, and gentleness, just as if He knew no- 
thing of the fearful events which were in store for 
Him. ‘ Whence,” we would ask, ‘‘ had He the wis- 
dom that enabled Him to foreknow all those future 
details with such minute correctness? and whence 





But this does not prove by any means that | 


| had He the power that enabled him for two years to 
walk onward, like a man, where every other man 
| would certainly have turned back?” These questions 
elicited by Jesus’ conduct as a man, if examined in an 
impartial spirit, cannot but lead us to tho conviction 
that this man must have stood in a special relation 


to a supernatural power, #.e., to God. The author of 
‘**icce Homo” admits, though rather reluctantly, 
that Jesus possessed the gift of miraculous power. 
This of itself seemed to indicate that He must 
have stood in a certain special connection with the 
| superhuman or the divine. But, as I observed 
in a former letter, our author speaks in such a 
strange way of that miraculous power, that it seems 
as if he supposes a man can be possessed of that 
divine power without standing in any special relation 
to God at all. At any rate, the great question— 
‘*What do we know, from the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth, about the relation in which He stood to 
God and the divine ?” is not answered by the author 
of ‘‘ Kece Homo,” when he is led to speak of Christ’s 
miracles. We might, however, haye expected him to 
| treat and to answer that question, important as it is 
| towards attaining anything like true knowledge of the 
| homo Christ, when he had occasion to mention our 
| Lord’s predicting future events. Nothing of the kind. 
| ‘The question is not even so much as alluded to in the 
book. The writer depicts Jesus as a man, as a moral 
| man, asa man who places himself in a special con- 
nection with his race, but at the same time as a man 
who seems to stand in no connection with God at all. 
What that man thought and taught about God and 
eternity, in short, what that man’s religion was, we 
are not informed. Nay, taking away a few expres- 


sions only dropped in passing, the book leaves us , 


uncertain whether the man Jesus even believed that 
God had anything at all to do with this earth of ours. 

True, on p. 258, the writer acknowledges Jesus as 
| a prophet, but it does not appear that he also ascribes to 
| Him the gift of prophecy in the sense of divine fore- 
| knowledge. As the author betrays a strong ten- 
dency generally towards excluding the divine as much 
as possible, and reducing everything to the level of 
the purely human, so also in this special case. It 
seems that to him the office of prophet in Israel was 
not an institution of God, but the creature of ‘‘a kind 
of informal but irresistible plebiscitum.” John the 
3aptist accordingly was not a prophet because God 
made him one, but because the people, with unani- 
mous consent, acknowledged him as such. ‘To his 
authority,” the writer continues, ‘‘Christ had suc- 
ceeded.”* Consequently, He too was a prophet chiefly 
by the general acknowledgment of the people. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, to find that Christ’s fore- 
knowledge of his sufferings and death, evidently 
represented in the Gospels as the result of his Divine 
prophetic gift, dwindles down to mere human calcu- 
lation and presentment in ‘‘ Hcce Homo.” Finding 
himself engaged in a desperate quarrel with the 





* By the way, can there be anything more unhistorical than to repre- 
sent Christ as ‘John the Baptist’s successor,” which the author does, 
p. 4, et passim? It is well known that the biographers unanimously re- 
present John as Christ’s forerunner. To call Christ the successor of his 
forerunner is to place Him in an altogether false and unhistorical relation 
tothe Baptist. Christ’s office was not to continue or to finish John’s work, 
but it was John’s office to prepare the work of Christ. 
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Scribes and Pharisees, Christ, so the writer says 
(p. 259), ‘‘early foresaw in what the quarrel would 
end. He saw that He was driving his opponents to 
that point that, with their love of power and position, 
they must murder him.” Very true. Any manof a 
little wisdom and experience would easily have fore- 
seen that. But it was not so easy to foresee that this 
murder would be a judicial murder, and that it would 
bea crucifixion executed by the Gentiles (Luke xxiv. 
7), and not a stoning according to the Jewish law, as 
was the case with Stephen. The way in which the 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” represents our Lord’s fore- 
sight of his future death affords another instance of 
his misrepresentation of historical facts. 

This false view of the Lord’s prophetic character is 
attended with consequences of a more serious kind 
than one would perhaps at first sight suppose. It leads 
the author to a gross misrepresentation of the grounds 
why Jesus gave himself up unto death. If the Lord 
foresaw his death only as the inevitable and easily 
foreseen end of his struggle with the Pharisees, the 
question naturally rises in one’s mind, why He did 
not relinquish the struggle in time by withdrawing 
from the field and retiring to some safer sphere of 
labour? The author felt that he could not well leave 
that question unanswered. Let us see how he meets 
it. I will quote his own words as found on p. 259 :— 

‘‘ Acknowledged as a prophet, and making no con- 
cealment of the fact that He regarded himself as a 
king,* Christ must have meant his denunciations 
of the legal party for a mortal defiance. They 
were the final brimming over of the cup of in- 
dignation. They made all reconciliation between Him 
and them impossible. Our biographies tell us that He 
early foresaw in what the quarrel would end. He saw 
* that He was driving his opponents to that point that, 
with their love of power and position, they must 
murder Him. His life had been tranquil; the times 
were tranquil. How easy it might have been to lead a 
useful life, teaching men every where, setting anexample 
of high aims and thoughts, leavening gradually the 
nation with his morality and sanctity! How easy it 
might have been to procure for himself a long life, 
which would have been full of blessing to mankind, 
and up to the end to see that which was the great 
wish of the Hebrew patriot—‘ peace upon Israel.’ 
What prevented this happy prospect from being 
realised ?” 

You see, the author goes right into the question. It 
was a strange thing indeed that a man who every 
moment could have stepped freely aside from the 
dangerous road,.should have chosen a cruel death 
under the hands of his enemies. Had we stood by the 
side of the Jew at Capernaum, after Mr. Gladstone’s 
supposition, we should have said, ‘‘ Certainly this Man 
must haye some very urgent reasons which impel, if 
they do not compel Him, to take that course. And,” 
we should have asked, ‘‘ what can these reasons be ?” 

Well, the author tells us what they were. 








* Is this true? Do not the Evangelists continually represent Jesus as 
forbidding his disciples and thejpersons He healed to proclaim abroad 
that He was the Christ? Can the author of * Ecce Homo” tell us when it 
was that Jesus openly and plainly spoke of Himself as aking? And, 
above all, can he give us one from the Gospels from which it 
appears that Christ, in his quarrels with the legal party, without any con- 
cealment gave them to understand that He was a king ? 








‘*What prevented this happy prospect from being 
realised?” he asks. ‘Surely we may think that to 
avoid bloodshed and shocking crimes a Christian 
would sacrifice much. What prevented the prospect 
from being realised? To this we must answer, it was 
prevented by Christ himself, simply because He would 
not restrain his anger. He might have remained 
silent about the Pharisees. He might have avoided 
meeting with them, or talking of them. He might at 
least have qualified the severity of his reproofs. None 
of these things would Hedo. He gave his anger way, 
and drove his opponents to that which such men call 
the ‘ necessity’ of destroying Him.” 

Supposing this explanation of the reason why 
Christ voluntarily gave himself up unto death were 
given to me as I stood by the side of my Jewish 
friend at Capernaum, I can fancy the following con- 
versation taking place between us :— 

I. Well, Simeon, what do you think now of the 
Rabbi of Nazareth ? 

Simeon. A fool, sir, a downright fool; for it is 
written, ‘‘ Anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” 

I. True. But don’t you see there is also a holy anger, 
such as there is with the Lord our God; as it is 
written, ‘“‘ His anger burneth against the wicked ?” 

Simeon. Very true, sir, but I never heard of the 
Lord Jehovah allowing his anger to go so far as to 
deliver Him into the hands of his enemies. On the 
contrary, it is written, ‘‘God shall arise and shatter 
his enemies.” I can admire a man who dies through 
love, sir; but he who dies through anger is a fool. 

I. Well, but rather than leave the field of battle 
to his enemies, Jesus nobly chose to die upon it. Isn’t 
that truly heroic ? 

Simeon. A fool’s heroism, sir. His enemies have 
nevertheless become masters of the field, and havo 
caught Him into the bargain. It was a fearful 
struggle, but, you see, the Nazarene lost it after all. 
His cause may have been right enough, but what was 
the use of his running of his own accord into their 
teeth? Had they caught him without his being 
able to prevent it, He would have committed a truly 
heroic deed by rather dying than purchase his deli- 
very at the cost of his conviction. But He delivered 
himself up freely into their hands, merely to show 
them the fierceness of his anger and the intenseness 
of his resentment. Such a man is a fool, sir, and 
nothing short of it. 

And I believe my friend Simeon would haye been 
right. I doubt whether a grosser misrepresentation 
of the character of Christ is imaginable than that 
which makes his sense of resentment the chief motive 
of his voluntary self-sacrifice. There is some honour 
given to Christ by the theory which makes Him a 
martyr, dying from fidelity to his own cause. And 
there is much truth, also, in another theory, which 
holds that Christ died to give us an example of self- 
denial and submission to God’s will. But the theory 
that Christ delivered himself up from resentment is 
neither honourable to Him, nor in any respect con- 
formable with history. History tells us that Jesus, at 
the time when his deadly struggle with the legalists was 
only commencing, most clearly foresaw all the details 
of his trial and execution, in a way no man could fos- 
sibly have foreseen them unless enlightened by higher 
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than human knowledge. It tells us that He discarded 
the means which were at his disposal to escape that 
fearful fate, and allowed it to come upon Him in all 
its crushing weight. Usually this unparalleled self- 
sacrifice is extolled, on account of the perfect volun- 
tariness that characterized it; but history represents 
the disposition of mind in which our Lord walked for 
two years up the thorny path that led Him to the top of 
Calvary, as having been something more than merely 
that of voluntariness. Voluntariness may imply a 
merely passive state of mind. A man may be said to 
have given himself up voluntarily, if only he has not 
availed himself of the means of escape, and offered no 
resistance to those who captured him; but Christ not 
only left the means of escape unused, but even re- 
moved, with ardour, the obstacles that might have 
prevented his capture and death. When Peter, in his 
kind-hearted sympathy, tried to dispel gloomy 
thoughts of His future fate from his Master’s mind, 
even that little effort to prevail on Him to turn was 
sufficient to make Him start up with fright, as if He 
were treading upon a serpent. This was more than 
mere voluntary submission; it was self-determina- 
tion, the positive resolution of a strong mind bent 
upon suffering and dying, not merely to obey a 
father’s will blindfolded, as it were, but to accomplish 
an object which engrossed all its thoughts, feelings, 
and aspirations. That object cannot possibly have 
been the satisfaction of the sense of resentment. A 
man who for such an object forces his way down to 
the graye commits suicide. Mankind has, in all ages, 
acknowledged that a man’s throwing himself yolun- 
tarily into the teeth of death was a crime, except 
under the condition that by his death he could save 
the life of another or of others. Now, this was the 
case with Christ. Though, from obvious reasons, which 
I mentioned in a former letter, He could not reveal 
much to his disciples about the object and purpose of 
an event which had not yet taken place; still, from 
the little which He did reveal, we know that He con- 
sidered his death to be indispensable for the salvation 
of men, because necessary for the remission of their 
sins (Mark x. 45; xiv. 24). The author of ‘: Kcce 
Homo” may, of course, hold that this conviction of 
Christ’s was a mistake, but he cannot reasonably deny 
that it was Christ’s conviction. A Christ who did not 
consider his death as a coyenantal sacrifice for the 
remission of the sins of the people, is not an historical 
person. It is only that object of his death which 
suffices to make his determination to die not only 
justifiable, but a source of everlasting praise. To 
deny, or even to ignore, that object is to make Christ 
a foolhardy fanatic, and his self-sacrifice nothing less 
than a piece of wanton self-destruction. 

The subject treated just now stands in close con- 
nection with the second proposition which I suggested 
should be inserted in the list of the author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo.” This proposition stated that Christ ‘‘ acknow- 
ledged his personal experiences as so many fulfilments 
of Scripture.” Indeed, no extraordinary amount of 
prophetic foreknowledge was required to enable Jesus 
to foresee his own sufferings and death, for He found 
them, as to the main facts, depicted in the sacred 
writings of his people. The fact cannot be made suffi- 
ciently prominent, that the biographers of Jesus 


represent Him as an Israelite who believed in the 
Scriptures with perfect confidence. I cannot con- 
ceive how the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has ovyer- 
looked that fact. His Christ is not a Jew, but a 
Gentile philosopher of the modern time. We see 
Him appear, all on a sudden, among the Jews, 
laying claim to the royal title. On what ground 
we are not told; at least, not on the ground of his 
lineal descent from David, for it is true, the author 
says (p. 23), ‘his biographers regarded him as king 
by hereditary right, and attached great importance 
to the proofs of his lineal descent from David; but 
it does. not appear, and it is not easy to believe, 
that he shared this feeling.” Why not? we ask. 
‘* Because,” the author answers, ‘‘He believed his 
royalty to rest on higher ground; He could not derive 
honour from David, because he held himself to be 
far greater than David.” * We again ask: Why? On 
what ground? ‘He conceived,” says the author, 
‘* the theocracy restored as it had been in the time of 
David, with a visible monarch at its head, and that 
monarch himself.” But why? we continue to ask, 
impetuously. ‘Tell us on what ground did He form 
such a grand conception of himself?” 

To these questions the author of ‘“‘ Ecce Homo” 
gives us no answer. We have simply to believe, on 
his authority, that one day, about eighteen centuries 
ago, a certain man named Jesus turned up among the 
Jews in Galilee, who claimed to be a king and “ pro- 
posed to revive the theocracy in the form which it had 
worn in the age of David and Solomon” (p. 24). 

This looks quite like a moral meteor! For, you 
observe, the man who entertains that grand concep- 
tion comes just like a stone dropped from the sky. 
Nobody knows whence he comes, or what in the wor!d 
gives him the right to claim such a high title. He 
comes up like a yapour, and goes like a vapour; 
for his grand conception—that of reviving the theo- 
cracy in its Davidic and Solomonic glory—comes to 
nought. Instead of ascending a throne, he ascends a 
cross, and dies the ignominious death of a malefactor. 

Ah, but stop a moment! The author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo ” has an answer to that objection. 

Thus far the plan of Jesus had a scriptural aspect, 
inasmuch as the conception of it was taken from 
Scripture ; for it must be admitted that the idea of a 
revival of the Jewish theocracy in its Solomonic gran- 
deur was perfectly scriptural. But Jesus, as the 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” tells us, on looking round 
and observing the vast difference there was be- 
tween his times and those of David and Solomon, 
soon found out that he had been too sanguine. 
‘‘Meditating upon his mission in the desert,” the 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” says (p. 25), ‘‘ Christ saw 
difficulties such as other men had no suspicion of. 
He saw that he must lead a life altogether different 
from that of David; that the pictures drawn by the 
prophets of an ideal Jewish king were coloured by the 
manners of the times in which they had lived; that 
those pictures indeed bore a certain resemblance to 
the truth, but that the work before him was far moro 





* The author here seems to confound two different notions. To derive 
honour from a person is one thing; to derive the right of a title from him 
is another. The latter is the subject now at issue; the former has nothing 
to do with it, 
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complicated and more delicate than the wisest prophet 
had suspected.” 

And so henceforth Jesus turns his back upon the 
Scriptures. He perceives that He has to work out a 
theocracy of his own, since the Davidico-Solomonic 
tableau cannot be realised. The Scriptures haye given 
him the idea, but it is his business to make some- 
thing reasonable out of it. So, leaving Canaan, 


Israel, and Jerusalem alone, he conceives a universal | 


theocracy, which has nothing to do with Israel and 
Jerusalem, or with the Scriptures—-a spiritual theo- 
cracy; a sort of moral and social theocracy, established 
not among Jsrael, but among the heathen. 

It cannot surprise us to find that the Christ of 
‘“‘Ecce Homo,” from the moment He discovers that 
the prophets, with their patriotic dreams, could give 
Him no instruction or guidance as to the course He 
ought to take, appears throughout the whole book 
as a man who takes no notice of the Scriptures. All 
his notions, purposes, plans, institutions, laws, and 


schemes appear as though they had been pure concep- | 


tions of his own human genius, for which the Scrip- 
tures have given Him no hint or suggestion, except the 
idea of a ‘‘theocracy” and the title ‘‘Christ,”—words, 
however, which he renders vague and meaningless by 
his interpretation of them. Hence it is that Christ’s 
scheme—that of founding a new theocracy—is not re- 
presented as the effect of his conviction that He was 
called to fulfil the prophecies of Scripture, since He 
was the Messiah of Israel, but as a ‘‘ speculation ” (p. 
304)—as ‘‘the most daring of all speculative dreams ” 
(p. 307), which, to his own surprise and astonishment 
perhaps, was realised, as it were, by haphazard. His 
plan is spoken of as one and unchanged. ‘‘ Men in 
general,” we read (p. 17), ‘‘take up scheme after 
scheme, as circumstances suggest one or another.... 
but Christ formed one plan and executed it; no im- 
portant change took place in his mode of thinking, 
speaking, or acting.” Of course we, who stick to the 
historical Christ as given by the Evangelists, do not 
marvel at this oneness and unchangeableness of his 
plan, because we learn from his biographers that He 
found it in its grand features mapped out in the 
Scriptures of his fathers. But the author of ‘ Hece 
Homo,” since he believes that Christ found the scrip- 
tural plan impracticable, and consequently took to 
fabricating one of his own conception, marvels at the 
power of genius by which He at once hit upon the 
right thing, and, with one cut—so to speak—shaped 
out the model, which, perfect and accomplished in itself, 
needed no alteration or modification in after-time. 
Quite in keeping with this theory is the enthusiasm 
with which the author admires the execution and the 
results of the scheme of this unparalleled genius. 
«Three things strike us with astonishment,” he ex- 
claims (p. 39): ‘ First, the prodigious originality of 
the scheme, if the expression may be used. What 
other man has had the courage or elevation of mind 
to say, I will build up a state by the mere force of 
my will? &c. Secondly, we are astonished at the 
calm confidence with which the scheme was carried 
out. The reason why statesmen can seldom work on 
this vast scale is, that it commonly requires a whole 
lifetime to gain that ascendancy over their fellow-men 
which such schemes pre-suppose. . . . but Christ, &. 








Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious success 
of the scheme,” &c. Now, as to the first of these 
three points, I have already observed that this sort of 
originality, which so greatly astounds the author of 
‘* Kece Homo,” is not a feature in the historical picture 
of Christ as given by thesynoptists. As to the second 
point, Christ’s calm confidence in carrying out his 
scheme is indeed worthy of our highest admiration; 
but that confidence rested, according to the Gospels, 
upon a ground totally different from that the author 
supposes—upon Christ’s conviction that ‘the Scrip- 
twres must be fulfilled ; that all must happen as writ- 
ten in the Scriptures.” Christ knew that his scheme 
was not his, but that of Him who had sent Him (John 
vil. 16, 17), and that it was laid down in the divine 
oracles of his nation centuries before He was born. 
It was this knowledge which strengthened that calm 
confidence in Himself by which even with pleasure He 
saw those events in his life take place which appeared 
most fatal to his scheme, because He knew that ‘“ thus 
it was written in the Scriptures.” This conformity of 
his experience with Scripture was to Him the guaran- 
tee of the infallible success of his schemes. Whether, 
however, that success is manifest in the foundation, 
growth, duration, and prosperity of the Christian 
church, as the author avers in his third point, is a 
question which I hope to discuss in another letter. 

The disconnecting of Christ from the Scriptures of 
Israel I believe to be one of the fundamental faults 
of this book. Its author is evidently well versed in 
the heathen classics, and a great admirer of them, 
but he does not seem to be an oriental scholar. He is 
more at home in Athens and Rome than in Jerusalem, 
and is so accustomed to the classical atmosphere, that 
he cannot help fancying he breathes it even on the 
borders of Jordan. The very fact that he could really 
be in earnest, when, after the long-forgotten fashion 
of the rationalists of the preceding century, he insti- 
tuted a comparison between Christ and Socrates, and 
between the Church and Plato’s republic, shows how 
little he understood the thoroughly Israelitish character 
of the Hero whose image he tried to portray. This 
heathenish-classical disposition of his mind has caused 
him to place the statue of Christ now on a Greek, now 
on a Roman, and now on a quite modern pedestal. 
Of course nothing short of an unhistorical picture 
must come out of that, for the Jesus of the Gospels is 
a Jew, and a thoroughly orthodox Jew besides. He 
may differ from the Pharisees as to the way in which 
the law is to be applied, but as to dogma and doctrine 
He is one with them, and not a Sadducee. Especially 
concerning the divine authority of the Scriptures there 
is no difference between Him and them. He does not 
call on the Pharisees to believe Him, but the Scrip- 
tures. ‘Ye search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” 

Now the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” may look upon 
Jesus’ belief in the Hebrew Scriptures as a weakness 
in his character, flowing from the narrow-minded, 
superstitious education which, in common with all the 
Jewish children, He had received from his parents and 
teachers; but he cannot: reasonably deny that this 
belief characterized Him all through his life, and was 
before his mind eyen in his last moments, when He 
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died with the first verse of the twenty-second Psalm | others may be added from Matthew, Luke, and John. 
on his lips. The author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” tries to | They give us ground for the assumption that they are 
guard his Hero against the accusation of narrow- | only a few instances out of many; in other words, 
mindedness, and of having been infected with the | that Christ believed that he saw his own person and 
popular superstitious notions, by telling us that, on | life depicted on every page of the Scriptures. The 
closer examination of the prophets, He emancipated | orthodox Jews held that ‘the Messiah was breathing 
Himself from their direction and guidance, since He | and speaking, weeping and rejoicing, all through the 
saw that the work before Him required a course of | Scriptures.” In that belief Jesus was trained and 
life quite different from that of David, the great war- | taught from a child, and we do not read that He ever 
rior and conqueror of the Jewish throne. And so the | rejected it. On the contrary, the way in which He 
Christ of “‘ Ecce Homo” takes to a life of self-denial | speaks to the Pharisees about the Scriptures shows that 
and self-sacrifice! Well, that is true, but, unhappily, | He did not object to their exegesis. So it may bo 
the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” overlooks one important | safely assumed that He also recognised Himself in all 
fact, which shatters his theory to pieces. It is this, | those well-known passages of the prophets which 
that it was exactly from the prophets that He learnt | speak of a child born of a Virgin; of a child and Son 
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the humble course of life which he adopted; that it 
was in the prophets He found, minutely mapped out, 
that steep and thorny way of shame and suffering 
which He walked with the anxious conscientiousness 
of a perfectly obedient Servant and Son. ‘‘It is 
written of the Son of Man that He must suffer 
many things, and be set at nought,” He said already 
as early as in Mark ix. 12. To know what suf- 
ferings were meant, and what experiences He con- 
sequently would have to meet on his rugged path, 
was his study day and night. To see that these suf- 
ferings really came upon Him, and that thus every- 
thing that was written about them really came to its 
fulfilment, was the task of his life, to accomplish 
which He spared neither care nor trouble. 

In his eagerness to present Christ to our view in 
his real humanity, the author has as much as possible 
removed, or kept aloof, from his person everything 
which, according to the historical records, distinguished 
Him from ordinary men. So his miraculous birth is 
not even so much as spoken of; his resurrection is 
faintly mentioned; his prophetic gift is ignored, and 
his miracles are only admitted reluctantly. Now, 
allowing these extraordinary phenomena of the Lord’s 
life, for the sake of argument, to disappear from our 
sight, one very extraordinary thing, according to the 
testimony of the Evangelists, is still left, which dis- 
tinguished Him from all other mortals. It was the 
fact that He found his biography written before He 
had begun to live. He was the only man that ever 
could point to a Book in which, many centuries before, 
his person, character, and calling were minutely de- 
scribed, and his life accurately mapped out. Now the 
writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” may be of opinion that this 
supposed biography of the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment was purely imaginary, but he cannot deny that 
Jesus believed in it. According to Mark xii. 10, He 
believed that He was meant by the Stone, of which 
Psalm cxyiii. says that ‘‘ the builders have rejected it, 
but that nevertheless it is become the head of the 








whose name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace; of a Ruler in Israel, who is to come forth out 
of Bethlehem-Ephratah ; of a Man of Sorrows, who 
was wounded not for his own, but for the transgres- 
sions of the people, making intercession for the trans- 
gressors; of the woman’s seed, finally, which is to 
bruise the serpent’s head. 

Now the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” is quite at liberty 
to assert that the striking conformity that exists be- 
tween these prophecies and the events of the life of 
Jesus is purely accidental, and that Jesus was too 
sensible a man to believe in it; but then he ought 
either to tell us the grounds upon which that asser- 
tion rests, or to admit that the image of Christ, as 
conceived by him, is altogether different from that 
which is given by history. It is self-evident that a 
man who regulates his life and conduct according to a 
given sketch, minutely worked out, is a person alto- 
gether different from another man who regulates his 
life after his own plan; and that he who believes him- 
self to have received the sketch of his life and aims 
direct from God, cannot possibly be identical with 
him who, like the Christ of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” devotes 
his life and work to carrying out ‘‘ the most daring of 
all speculative dreams.” Both cannot possibly be 
one homo—they are two different homines ; and if the 
author invites us to ‘‘ Behold the Man!” in the pic- 
ture which he has drawn, it should be made known 
at the same time that it is the picture of a man who 
never existed upon earth. 

Truly, the Christ who is disconnected from the soil 
of the Scriptures of Israel, and transplanted into the 
field of mere human speculation and heathenish phi- 
losophy, is no Christ at all; nor can such a Christ 
satisfy a human heart which can have no peace till 
it is assured that its salyation rests on foundations as 
immovable as eternity. For it is not merely the doc- 
trine nor the miracles of Jesus which convince the 
heart of the Christian that He is the everlasting 
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Saviour given by Ged, but the perfect congruity that 
exists between his person and his portrait, drawn 
as it were by the finger of prophecy on the roll of 
forty centuries gone by. For a doctrine ever so sub- 
lime might, perchance, be mvented by human genius, 
and miracles might possibly be performed by human 
skill, but neither human genius nor human skill can 
make the past speak as if it were the present. This 
is only possible with Him ‘‘ who calleth those things 
| which be not as though they were.” 


corner.” He believed, according to Mark xiy. 21, 

that He was portrayed in the image of that sorely- | 
|| persecuted sufferer, who pours out his heart in the | 
forty-first Psalm, and cries, ‘‘ Yea, mine own familiar 

friend in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, | 
hath lifted up his heel against me.” He believed, 
according to Mark xiv. 27, that He was that Shepherd 
of whom it was said in Zech. xiii. 7, ‘‘ Smite the Shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” To these few 
instances of Christ’s belief in his own biography many 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the gcod, is fume enough.—W HITLOCK. 


CHAPTER XXIV.-——A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


HE weeks 
h following 
that myste- 
rious _ letter 
from London 
brought with 
them no in- 
terests strong- 
er than the 
opening of 
the evening 
classes, and 
the prepara- 
tions for our 
great Christ- 
mas_ gather- 
, ing. We is- 
‘ sucd our in- 
§ vitations ten 
days before- 
hand, belicy- 
ing the expec- 
tation of plea- 
sure to be its 
very essence, and then we tried our hardest to prove 
equal to the occasion. The yillage tradesfolk were 
gladdened by the liberality of Mr. Herbert’s orders, 
and half the girls in the parish were pressed into his 
niece’s service, to assist in the decoration of the cham- 
bers. Agnes worked valiantly: whenever we called 
we never found her post deserted. Sometimes her 
colour-box was open, and an illumination in progress; 
or else she was tying up posies, or stringing holly- 
berries. Nay, a few mornings before the entertain- 
ment, when the freedom and easiness of hospitality 
had extended so far that I found the house-door open, 
and nobody about, I was guided to my hostess by the 
sound of singing in the dining-room. Her voice came 
ringing through the long corridor, and she sang a song 
of her father’s; for I remembered the words, as I 
half-inyoluntarily paused to catch them :— 
‘“‘ There’s ane they dinna ken aboot, 
For naebody kens him noo, 


An’ he used to say—Oh I daurna te!l! 
But he meant it all for true. 


“ An’ if I ken I’m a blithesome lass, 
Wi’ a winsome way or twa, 
It isna for a’ the neebors’ talk, 
But because he telt me sae.” 





The song ceased when she heard my footstep, and 
she turned towards me a face rosy with the exertion 
of rubbing-up the oaken table. She was a pretty, 
quaint figure, in her blue print dress, with the sleeves 
rolled back from her round wrists, and her hair 
pushed up on her broad, flushed brow. Nevertheless, 
knowing there were three servants in the house, I 
half-wondered to find her so employed. I think she 
caught my thought, and perhaps that accounted for a 








certain piqued, almost defiant, expression on her 
face— 

‘“‘ Playing the housewife, Miss Herbert ?” I said. 

‘*Good earnest play,” she answered, and resumed 
her cloth, and went gallantly on with her polishing. 

‘* My dear,” I remarked presently, ‘‘I fear you will 
tire yourself.” 

‘*So would the servant,” she replied with a laugh. 
‘¢ And the less I do it, the sooner I shall tire. Have 
you never heard of the poor exiled woman who carried 
her calf every day, while her strength increased with 
its weight, till at last she still carried it when it was 
a cow, Mr. Garrett ?” 

‘*T have heard the story,” I answered, ‘‘and though 
I doubt its exact truth, yet its principle is quite cor- 
rect. ‘Strength according to our day’ is a scriptural 
promise. And we none of us know what we can do 
until we begin to try.” 

*©O, I think I could do anything if I had a very 
strong motive,” she said. 

“‘ Anything?” I echoed. 
ment, my dear.” 

‘IT mean anything within reason,” she replied: 
‘‘any household work, or travelling, or matters of 
that kind. There’s a pleasant excitement in exer- 
tion.” 

‘‘ But there is a reaction too,” I said. 

‘Do you think so?” she queried, rather heed- 
lessly, still rubbing away. ‘‘ Now, when this table is 
finished,” she added presently, ‘‘ the sight of it will 
be quite a treat to me, because I shall be proud of it. 
And yet, I daresay, the housemaid will laugh aside at 
my performance. But I think we enjoy things for 
their relation to ourselves, and not for their own 
perfection.” 

‘*T believe that is universally true,” I answered. 

‘¢ And so I think poor people enjoy more than rich 
ones,” she went on. ‘‘I don’t mean very poor people, 
but those who have to work hard, and to plan a great 
deal. What pleasure lies in buying a dress when you 
can afford any price, and can send it anywhere to be 
made up? But it is quite another thing when you 
have but a certain sum to spend, and must take a 
lively interest in getting the best and prettiest for 
that sum!” 

‘‘T should say, you-have a talent for management, 
my dear,” I observed. 

“‘T think I have,”—with a bright glance, as if in 
acceptance of a valued compliment, then a little sigh, 
—‘*T’m almost sure I have.” 

At this moment, a ruddy servant put her head into 
the room, saying, ‘‘ Please, miss, Mrs. Irons says, 
she’s a beginning of the pastry,”—adding, in an apo- 
logetic aside, ‘‘ you remember, you wanted to see it, 
miss.” . 

‘*Yes, Mary, and I'll come,” returned the young 
lady. ‘But will you go over the house and find my 
uncle, and tell him that Mr. Garrett is here? And 
then you will kindly excuse me, sir,” she added, 


‘“‘That is a wide state- 
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dropping one of her slight, half-courtly, half-quaint 
curtsies, as she left the room. 

I remained in the house more than an hour, chatting 
with Mr. Herbert. Before my departure, he took me 
to his farmyard to see some rare fowls, which had just 
arrived from a London auction. Now the kitchen 
windows, wide and low, overlooked this farm yard, | 
and though I kept my eyes as strictly as possible, I 
was not upon my guard until I had caught a very | 
distinct glimpse of a slender form in a blue print dress, | 
with pretty bare arms plunged into the floury contents 
|| of a great brown tub. 

I did not see Agnes Herbert again until the night | 
of our gatherine. We intended to be among the | 
earliest arrivals, but there were many before us, and 

















Agnes was duly at her uncle’s side, playing her part 
as hostess, and looking as quiet and pale as if there 
were no such things as oak tables and rolling-pins. 
Her part that evening was not altogether easy. It 
was necessary that each promoter of the entertain- 
ment should have a line of duty particularly his own. 
Mr. Herbert busied himself among the farming people, 
with all of whom he enjoyed an honest, kindly, despotic 
popularity. Ruth was, as usual, most at home among 
the young folk, and my powers were just equal to 
pleasing the very aged, and the little children, who, 
God bless them! are easily pleased. And in all these 
departments we found able seconds in the rector, and 
Mr.M‘Callum and his daughter. But there were still 
a few who held aloof, tasty spinsters, or genteel young 
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married people of the trading or employé class, who 
were heard to remark, ‘how nice it was,—how charm- | 
ing to see all distinctions merged for one evening: how 
much good must follow any opportunity for the differ- 
ent orders of society coming together, and learning 
mutual respect,” and who then immediately looked 
askant at the other guests, and sat down apart, or in 
forlorn little coteries, in which the only common feel- 

| ing lay in the texture of dresses, or the whiteness of 
| hands. Yet these people had to be conciliated,—tkeir | 
| || want of sympathy but recommended them for con- 
ciliation, and there was no one less likely to arouse 
|| their prejudices than Agnes Herbert. So to her charge 
|| they were committed. 


| 





“*Playing the housewife, 


| burst of her strength. 


ing! 


Miss Herbert ?’ I said.” 


| within her, as she moved from one chilly presence to 


another. At first her face was very white, and her 
courtesy appeared constrained, but gradually her 
courage seemed to rise in very scorn of her shallow, 
frivolous companions. And then they, who would 
steadily have resisted the sweet suing influences of her 
purest nature, were suddenly conquered by the out- 
And so she, who warmly 
received and rightly understood, would have sat aside 
happy, and unnoticeable, naw chilled and defiant, 
stood forth the beauty and wit of the evening. Beauty 
and wit! they are terrible crowns for a woman’s wear- 
I almost think they are a crown of thorn ! 

But not all my interest in Agnes could exonerate 


She did not flinch, but I knew her soul shivered me from my own duties. Indeed, while observing 
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her, I had somewhat flagged in my narration of the 
adventures of the famous little crook-back of the 
Arabian nights wherewith I beguiled a large circle of 
toothless old ladies and open-mouthed children. That 
night I made a reputation as a story-teller. After 
the crook-back, I gave the Ugly Duckling. After 
the Ugly Duckling, I briefly narrated the story of 
Alexander Selkirk. I wasencored, and I repeated my 
performances to increased audiences. I was ap- 
plauded,—yes, touchingly applauded,—for one wee 
damsel of seyen summers gave me a kiss, and said 
she loved me, oh, somuch! AmTIa weak old fellow 
to repeat this? Ah, but the little lips were soft, and 
the little face was—what Lucy’s grandchild’s might 
have been ! 

What a quiet peaceful world it seemed among those 
grandmothers and their darlings! Nobody can say what 
tragedies have stamped their lines on the worn old faces, 
but then their agony is over. They may have been 
weary, but their rest is nearly reached, and like tra- 
vellers idly waiting at a station, their minds are free 
and open to little amusements and trifling cares. And 
the children!—for them the fleecy snow is still a solemn 
and novel mystery, and morning and night, Saturday 
half-holiday and Sunday service are variety enough, 
the dear little children, who hold life carelessly, like 
a toy with an unknown secret shut inside it. And 
after all, it is our own fault that we are not as light- 
hearted and content. They trust all to their parents. 
Cannot we trust God? Is it best to be in the outer 
court of the temple, or within the veil? "When father 
and mother forsake us, does not God take us up? 

Then my story, and the laughter of my hearers, 
were hushed for the music. None of the working 
men or women dreamed of speaking while the young 
ladies were ‘‘ at the piano.” But many of those who 
thought themselvyesfar better born and bred, whispered, 
and flirted, and commented, as if the sweet sounds were 
nothing but an accompaniment to their own shallow 
minds, a very good back-ground to cover the gaps of 
their feeble wit! And yet, poor things, they all thought 
they had ‘‘a taste for music,” and so I suppose they 
had, as much taste for that as for anything, since 
doubtless they would chatter in front of Raphaél’s 
Transfiguration, and interrupt the reading of Words- 
worth’s “Immortality.” For after all, taste is not 
emotion. ‘Taste is the education of the senses, and the 
senses are part of that body which some day we shall 
throw away like a worn-out garment. But emotion 
is the stirring of the soul, like the angel’s touch on the 
waters of Bethesda. 

Agnes neither sang nor played, She could do both, 
but she did not. The general performances were very 
commonplace, by which I don’t mean simple or well- 
known, but rather the contrary, mere musical gym- 
nastics, clumsily performed. But Marian Blake, the 
daughter of Mr. Marten’s friend the lieutenant, sanga 
very sweet touching Scotch ballad about a young laird 
going to the wars, who never, never came back, and how 
his lady-love sat with his mother and sisters, and loved 
them for his sake, and would not despair of his return 
till her heart was comforted by very patience, and 
heayen was nearer than earth. Mr. M‘Callum told 
me, ‘‘he minded his mother sang it when he was a 
bit bairnie, but it was ane of thae sangs which were 





aye fresh, like God’s ain blessed flowers.” Like such 
songs, and like such flowers, is Marian Blake herself, 
And Mr. Marten stood beside her while she sang, and 
smiled upon her when the song was over. And it 
seemed as if a breeze from Eden blew through the 
crowded room. 

But it was not Eden. For glancing from the pretty 
playful group around the piano, my eyes fell on Alico 
M‘Callum, resting from her hospitable labours and 
self-surrendered to the spells of sweet sad music, and 
her face was so unutterably sorrowful, that it startled 
one like the discovery of a graye ina garden. When- 
ever the door opened, she looked towards it, not ex- 
pectantly, but yet with a light in her eyes which 
hopelessly darkened as each tardy arrival proved—not 
whom she longed for. As I watched her, I could haye 
said bitter words of young Weston. For among our 
other friends, we had sent him an inyitation, and he 
had not even answered it. I had hoped his silence 
arose from a reluctance finally to decline it. But his 
absence seemed to indicate another cause. I felt my 
anger towards him was very illogical, for he had 
been refused by the woman whom he had honoured, 
and so he had a right to turn utterly away from her. 
But I pleaded testily with myself, ‘‘ Genuine love has 
no rights. He knows why she refused him, and he is 
a coward to give her up,” and then I half smiled to 
think how Alice’s wan face would fire with indigna- 
tion if she knew what hard names I silently bestowed 
upon him. 

Supper came at last. The long tables fairly groaned 
under the substantial dainties provided by our liberal 
host, and the parents were obliged to chide their 
youngsters for too eager exclamations of ‘‘ Look at 
the puddin’!’”’ and ‘‘O the jolly pies!” Of course, 
such cries must be reproyed, but nevertheless one 
likes the frank British boy, who is not above making 
them. Then there was a fine tangle before each got 
into his place at table, but it was accomplished at last, 
and I found Mr. Marten had seated Miss Blake at my 
right hand, and I was very much obliged to him for 
so pleasant a companion. Ruth was placed oppo- 
site Mr. Herbert, and George Wilmot slipped into an 
empty place beside Alice M‘Callum, and when she 
whispered something to him which made him glance 
towards his cousin Bessie, I was glad to see that 
Bessie answered the glance with a smile and nod, 
which set the boy’s conscience at ease about deserting 
her. After her first hungry joy over a new guest to 
her empty heart, Miss Sanders’s magnanimity had 
re-asserted itself, and she neyer grudged her kins- 
man’s love for his old friends. 

It was a very merry meal. There was a great deal 
of talk, and to judge by the laughter, there were some 
good jokes uttered, perhaps no worse because not 
original. Even the genteel people grew convivial, 
and contributed their mites to the general entertain- 
ment, warming so far as to tell some tolerably good 
stories, none the less amusing for such prefaces as, 
“* On my uncle’s estate in Shropshire,” or ‘‘ While my 
cousin was Canon of Close Cathedral,’ about which 
one need not be over-severe, for doubtless the vanity 
pleased themselves, and I’m sure it did not hurt any 
one else. 

But when supper was nearly oyer, and many plates 
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were ‘pushed a little away, and the bustle of helping 
and serving was quite done, a light thin voice spoke 
up from the far end of the table. ‘There was an instant 
hush, as there always is in mixed companies when a 
woman makes an audible appeal. It was the village 
chemist’s bran new wife, a flaxen frivolous London 
girl. And this was what she asked :— 

‘‘Mr. Herbert, I am so fond of romances that you 
must tell me the history of that mysterious picture 
with its back tous. I’m sure it has a history. Is it 
the portrait of some naughty ancestor?” 

There was a silence—a silence to be felt—the breath- 
lessness of expectant people. My own eyes seemed 
rooted to the table before me. Suddenly another 
voice broke the spell—it seemed a strange yoice with 
just a familiar note, and it said— 

‘‘The picture is only a portrait—not a good one— 





of my cousin—my cousin Ralph.” 


instantly. 
young lady’s chair. 
trodden on dangerous ground, and with the blunder- 


ing tactics of a weak mind, she proceeded to a stam- 
mering apology, far worse than her offence. 


‘‘T’m sure I didn’t know I shouldn’t ask. I) 
thought it was something dead and gone. I'd no idea | 


there was anything unpleasant now,—” 

‘* Nobody says there is,” returned Agnes, with the 
awful dignity of a quiet nature aroused, and so 
saying, she rose from her seat, thereby setting us an 
example to do the same, and thus put an end to an 
embarrassing situation. 

It was fortunate for the success of our gathering, 
that this unhappy incident occurred at its very close, 
for it would have put a check to all geniality. Some 
pitied the rebuked questioner, but the majority felt 
for the family thus forced to display its skeleton, of 
whose existence nearly everybody seemed quite aware. 
Anyhow, a chill had fallen on the whole party. No 
tone rose above a whisper, and with a sense of relief 
I heard Mr. Marten announce that we would separate 
after singing the ever-beautiful and always appro- 
priate Evening Hymn. 

And I went home, feeling I had an answer to my 
old riddle, ‘‘ Who are ‘ we ?’” 


CHAPTER XXV.—A HOUSEHOLD SKELETON. 


TnHE next morning rose dank and chilly. I got up 
with that strange sensation of dreamy unreality which 
often follows unusual exertion or excitement. The 
landscape from my chamber window was not cheering. 
A heavy rain had fallen in the night, and the panes 
were dabbled with drops from creepers around, while 
beyond lay field below field, all in the heavy dull 
green which characterizes winter moisture. To-morrow 
was Christmas day, and all my little seasonable re- 
membrances lay in the hall below ready for despatch, 
but somehow the seasonable feeling was not in my 
heart, which felt as cold and dank as the meadows 
outside. 

But I cheered a little when I entered our snug par- 
lour, where Ruth was already seaied, with a knitted | 











crimson shawl enlivening her black dress, and the 
great Bible before her on a corner of the breakfast 
table. It was a curious fact, that during our walk 
homeward the night before we had not even mentioned 
the incident of the picture. Such is the strange reti- 
cence which sometimes seizes one regarding any sub- 
ject of which his mind is particularly full. 

3ut I could tell by my sister’s very movement that 
she now intended to break this silence. And, sure 
enough, as she handed me my first cup of tea, she said— 

‘* Depend upon it, Edward, Ralph Herbert is Ewen’s 
Mr. Ralph.” 

**J don’t doubt it,” I answered; ‘‘ but how strange 
it is that through all our intimacy with the Great 
Farm, we have heard no allusion to this missing 
member of its household! And yet I remember Mr. 
Marten once made some slight remark about ‘ young 


| Mr. Herbert,’ but I afterwards supposed I had mis- 

It was Agnes who spoke. As I looked towards her, | 
there was a bright spot on her cheek, but it faded | 
Mrs. Irons had walked up the room from | 
her station at the door, and now stood behind her | 
By this time, the faces round 
the table showed the foolish inquirer that she had | 


understood him, and since then I had forgotten all 
about it. Do you think Mr. Herbert was angry with 
Agnes for her frankness last night?” I inquired, after 
a pause. 

‘‘He was half angry and half surprised,” replied 
my sister. ‘‘ He liked her dash of the Herbert spirit. 
You know we all like to recognise our own streak of 
the old Adam in another. And, after all, since he 
chooses to keep the thing there, to provoke questions, 
I don’t see how she could haye acted better than she 
did.” 

I had my own thoughts on the subject. I remem- 
bered the conversation of that afternoon, when Agnes 
Herbert had joined Ewen and me in the fields behind 
the Low Meadow, and I doubted whether the young 
lady had answered for her uncle, with a wish to pre- 
serve as much propriety as possible, or rather with 
a@ Woman’s desperate resolution to speak up for the 
absent, who could not defend himself. I remembered 
the letter with which Ewen had been entrusted for a 
friend in London, whose address she did not exactly 
know. I even remembered more than this—-some- 
thing which I banished from my mind as soon as it 
entered it, for, as I always say (as I once said to 
Alice M‘Callum), coincidences are but fancies till 
proved by facts, and facts once obtained, coincidences 
are no longer anything. 

‘*But what must this Ralph be,” I remarked, ‘for 
his very picture to be thus disgraced in his own 
father’s house ?” 

‘He needn’t be so very bad because of that,” re- 
turned Ruth; ‘‘some parents choose to stamp children 
as prodigals whom others would think angels. Before 
you condemn the black sheep of a family, you must 
make sure that the shepherd is not colour-blind.” 

We did not prolong the conversation. We had 
nothing new to say, and we should only have gono 
over the old ground, making wild guesses as to pos- 
sibilities and probabilities. Besides, it was Christmas- 
time, and therefore my housewifely sister was more 
than usually busy, and during the whole day the 
parlour was only honoured by her presence at intervals 
few and far between. I was dull and lonely enough. 
The Christmas annuals were in the house, but I could 
not read, for there was a story being acted out, only 
a few yards off, which absorbed all my interest. 
I should have been glad of a visitor, but none came. 
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I knew perfectly well that none were likely to come. 
Ewen would be at the Refuge that evening, but he 
would only arrive bya latetrain. And, as Christmas- 
day fell on a Friday, I concluded he would remain at 
home till the Monday following, and so I could not 
expect to see him, except at church, until Saturday or 
Sunday ; and I knew, too, that Mr. Marten was busy 
—for was there not a sermon to be preached to- 
morrow? and also duties to be done beforehand to 
provide for a blank day, for had he not told me he 
was again to spend Christmas with the Blakes? Oh, 
the Blakes, indeed! Ah, the Blakes, to be sure! 

But a visitor came at last; only, with the usual 
contrariness of visitors, not till I had ceased 
wishing for one, for my lonely hours wore wearily 
away, until evening brought my sister back to her 
accustomed seat, when it became my pleasing duty 
to read her extracts from the seasonable literature, 
and to enlighten her with my sensible criticisms 
thereon. And we were in the height of an edi- 
fying discussion about the naturalness and pro- 
priety of a certain hero’s mode of courting a certain 


heroine, when there came a vigorous pull at our door | 





bell, and then there was a pause in our dialogue till | 


Phillis came to us, announcing, “It’s Mrs. Irons from | 


the Great Farm, ma’am, and she says she wants to 
speak to you about a message from her master.” 

‘* Then show her in here,” rejoined my sister. 

Mrs. Irons obeyed the summons with the noisy 
sound of thick sensible boots. She only came a step 
or two into the room, and then stood still. I have 
said she was a big gaunt woman, and she wore a 
clinging sage-green dress and a large-patterned shawl, 
with a worn boa tied round her neck, and half hidden 
behind limp black satin bonnet strings. When Phillis 
set a chair for her, she promptly took it, and forthwith 
pulled off her cotton gloves and loosened her boa, in 
consideration of the near neighbourhood of our blazing 
fire. But after her first tart ‘‘ good evening,” her 
mouth remained shut as closely as a steel trap. 

‘*I wonder Mr. Herbert can spare you from the 
Farm this evening,” said Ruth, by way of opening 
the conversation. 

‘* Ah,” rejoined our visitor, ‘‘ but there be some 
things that even meat and drink must bide for—not 
but what the puddin’s ready, and the mince-pies 
made, and only the fowls a-picking, and the girls are 
fools if they can’t do that between them!” 

‘*T hope Mr. Herbert and his niece are quite well ?” 
I inquired. 

‘** Yes, they’re quite well, sir,” she returned, ‘‘ for 
that’s the answer they’d give ye theirselves. But it 
don’t become Sarah Irons to beat about her master’s 
bush. Only, ma’am,” she added, turning to my 
sister, ‘‘I hopes you'll consider what a servant’s told 
to say, she must say, but them ain’t always her own 
words.” 

‘* Every one understands that,” answered Ruth. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Irons, ‘‘I think even master 
does. For he says, ‘You tell them what I say, 
Sarah ;’ but, says he, ‘you can give your own yer- 
sion of all the ins and outs.’” 

‘‘And what did Mr. Herbert say?” asked my 
sister. 

‘* He said, ma’am,” resumed Mrs. Irons, solemnly, 





‘¢* Will you ask Miss Garrett to help me to keep a 
young girl from a-sacrificing of herself to a vagabond ?’ 
Now, I knows the master often uses stronger language 
than he means, mem; so, says I, ‘ Vagabond, sir?’ 
But he only says, cross-like, ‘ Yes, Sarah, vagabond, 
or anything worse that you can think of.’ ” 

‘¢ And who is the young girl, and who is the vaga- 
bond, Sarah?” asked Ruth, gravely enough, though 
I thought I could detect a budding smile. 

‘“‘The young girl is our Miss Agnes,” answered 
the worthy woman ; ‘‘ and, lack-a-day! by that hard 
name the master means his own son, young Mister 
Ralph.” 

There was a silence. 

‘‘The master reckons you know about him ?” she 
said presently, in a questioning tone, ‘‘ because Miss 
Agnes has often been here. But I reckons you don’t, 
for she’s not one to talk much where she feels most.” 

‘¢ She never named him,” answered Ruth. 

‘* Well, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Irons, her tongue 
evidently unlocked, ‘‘it’s a long story. It began long 
before Master Ralph was born or thought of—bless 
me, morethan ten years before. It had begun when I 
first entered the Great Farm, in the old lady’s days. 
Not that she’d be a very old woman if she were alive 
now; but when young ones come on, those behind 
"em are always called old. A fine woman she was, 
too, and had been a beauty, and was a real lady to 
the last, with hands too white to touch a rough 
thing.” 

‘* Never mind that,” said Ruth, rather testily, “ it 
can’t have much to do with the present time.” 

‘Yes, it do, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Irons, a little 
affronted, ‘‘ for she was that high and delicate in her 
mind, that she could not abide anything but the 
finest; and when I first saw her, she was mighty 
angry with her youngest son, because he wouldn’t be 
a parson, but ran off to London, and took to scribbling 
for his daily bread. You see, the patron of St. Cross 
would always give it to a Herbert, if there was one 
ready. And Madam Herbert would never see her 
boy again, though he were her favourite before, being 
softer mannered than the master. She wouldn’t let 
him come to her dying bed, and she left behind her a 
written paper, forbidding the master to give his 
brother stick or stone that had belonged to her. You 
know, mem, it was very hard for her to see a stranger 
put over the village where her son might ha’ been, 
and the Herberts have neyer been so well looked: on 
since. And she was a real lady, who could stick to her 
dignity.” 

Mrs. Irons paused, but Ruth gaye no encouraging 
sympathy, though she would not openly check the 
ugly, honest woman’s sincere though mistaken admi- 
ration for the false, vain beauty, who had once been 
Laura Carewe. Then Mrs. Irons resumed :— 

‘When Madam was dead, master got married to 
quite another sort of lady. At first I wondered how 
he could bear to see her sitting in his mother’s place, 
for she was a little quiet thing, nothing to see, and 
nothing to hear; but he was marvellous set on her. 
And by-and-by I liked her too, as she grew at home 
in her own house. But, bless her! she was only 
there a year. For when Master Ralph came she was 
took away the very next day. She seemed to get 
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over it all right, and was glad it wasa boy—and a 
fine boy he was too—the finest baby I ever saw. And 
the master was so proud, and went about on tip-toe 


a-hushing of usall. But the second day the young 
mistress called me to her, and she a-lying on her 
bed, like a tired angel a-resting on the clouds. 
And she says, ‘Take him, please’ (that was the dear 
baby); ‘Ican’t have him any longer. You must take 
care of him for me, Sarah.’ And then she just lifted 
up her head, and kissed him as I took him away. 
And half-an-hour later she was gone.” And the 
hard voice failed, and the pale, grey eyes were dim 
with tears for the young mother who had been in her 
grave more than five-and-twenty years. 





| 





| 
| 





‘*The master was dreadfully cut up,” she went on | 
presently, ‘‘and after a bit he took to the babby | 


almost like a woman, and would sit in the dining- 
room the whole evening a-nursing and playing with 
it; and there was a rare work if anything ailed the 
child, which wasn’t often, for he was a fine little 
fellow, and did not seem to fret after his mother. 
But when he growed up, and could walk about and 
talk, the master had that determined spirit that he’d 
make himself be ever so stern with the boy for fear 
he’d spoil him. And stern enough he were, though 


perhaps no more than was good, if there’d been a | 


mother to put it all straight again. But there was 
only me to take the child’s part, and I was nobody. 
However, in the course of time, things righted them- 
selyes, and the lad never said his father nay, and 
there were no words atween them. And when he 
came of age, if you’d asked the old rector—the one 
afore Mr. Marten—for a model of the fifth command- 
ment, he’d have pointed out our Mr. Herbert and 
Master Ralph. Of course, the young master had 
plenty of time to himself, and he and his father did 
not see much of each other except at meals and late 
o’ nights. And soon after the coming o’ age, Mr. 
Herbert’s brother sent down word he were dying in 
London.” 

‘* Agnes’ father ?” queried Ruth. 

‘* Yes,” resumed Mrs. Irons, ‘‘and master showed 
me his letter—master isn’t the man to misdoubt a 
woman who has lived in his house thirty years! A 
rare, fine letter it was, sayin’ he would never have 
reminded the Herberts of himself, but he was leaving 
a daughter who wouldn’t disgrace any kindness they 
might show her. Master and me started for London 
that very night, but it was all over before we got 
there. And there was the old Madam’s son a-layin’ 
dead in two bits o’ rooms, in a street off Soho Square; 
in a house so packed up with lodgers that there was 
always one or other creeping about on the staircase,— 
him who might have been rector of St. Cross and had 
half the parish at his funeral! And there was Miss 
Agnes, stinting her tears that she might stitch her 
*broidery to pay for the supper she set before us. But 
the master snatched it out of her hands, and told her 
that was done with forever. And directly after the 
funeral, he took her home with us to the Great Farm, 
and somehow—mayhap, because nobody ’d ever looked 
so at me,—the minute she and Mister Ralph met, I 
thought how it would be, and I wondered if it was joy 
or rue the master was planting in his house that night. 
Mister Ralph was at home a good deal more after that, 











and in the fine weather he and his cousin were much 
out together. She was fond of drawing, for she'd learnt 
it somehow in London, and was over-glad to practise 
it in the country ; and the young master himself had 
always a turn that way. I mind they had a tiff once, 
because he was out two or three hours every evening, 
and wouldn’t tell her where he went, till at last he 
brought home a fine drawing, and told her how he 
had been to a class at Mallowe, and what praises he 
got from some artists who'd been a-visiting the 
teacher. And she was so pleased, that before he 
could stop her, she ran off to tell the master, thinking 
no harm, poor dear! And then there was a fine piece 
o’ work; and that was the beginning of the strife. 
For it set the master a-thinking of his brother’s folly ; 
and he said the Herberts should have nothing to do 
with scratching or scrawling, ’cept to pay for ’em, if 
they wanted ’em. But it was hushed up for that 
time; and very soon after, I saw Mr. Ralph’s mother’s 
keeper-ring on his cousin’s hand—and Sarah Irons is 
not so thick in the head but she knowed what that 
meant—and the master seemed mighty satisfied, and 
fonder nor ever of his niece.” 

‘‘ She wears that ring still,” I observed. 

‘¢ She do, and she’ll wear it in her coffin,” returned 
Mrs. Irons: ‘‘and I says, ‘God bless her !’—though 
it were no great fancy I took for her at fust, with her 
face over white and worn for a young thing, and I 
even thought Mr. Ralph might ha’ found a better 
missis for the Great Farm; but I did not guess how 
it would be, and he knowed best after all!” 

‘*And what happened to bring all this household 
happiness to an end?” I asked. 

‘«The young master would not turn into his father’s 
mould,” answered the good woman, with a sad shake 
of her head. ‘‘He could not take to the farm, but 
wanted to go to London and be an artist, which his 
father would not hear on. And Mr. Herbert said hard 
things of daubers and such like, and, lack-a-day! 
Master Ralph had an answer ready about bumpkins 
and clod-hoppers; and’atween the two, MissAgnes was 
always scared and striving, and I used to catch her 
crying, because the young master got to shun his 
home, and almost seemed careless of her. And other 
times she were quite cheerful, because she thought 
things were mending. But it come to an end on 
New-Year’s day, three years a-gone. Miss Agnes 
were in the kitchen with me, when master and his son 
came in, and we heard high words atween ’em, and 
master shut the dining-room door with a bang; and 
I would not let Miss Agnes go in, because I thought 
they'd settle it best theirselves. And all of a sudden 
Master Ralph came out, and came to the kitchen, and 
caught hold of his cousin and kissed her hard and 
fast, and never seemed to see me, and then walked 
straight out at the door; and while we both stood 
struck, a-staring at each other, there was the master 
calling us in a voice fit to raise the dead. 

‘“‘ He was standing by the fire-place in the dining- 
room, and there was a chair upset on the ground. 
Master’s face was white, and I’d never seen his face 
white afore,—for, in ordinary, he turns red in his 
passions,—and he put dreadful words on Master 
Ralph, and said the old Herberts of Mallowe had 
come to an end. And then he noticed his son’s 
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picture on the wall, and he up and struck it in the 
face, and turned it round to the wall—never stopping 
to lift it from fhe nail, and you may see the hanging 
string is twisted to this day. And then he caught his 
niece’s hand, and was drawing off her ring—the very 
ring he’d once put on his wife’s finger,—but she 
snatched her hand away, and for the minute she 
seemed the strongest of the two, and her voice was as 
loud and shriller! 
down on the floor at his feet, a-begging of him like a 
little chidden child. She’d kept her own, and that 
was all she cared about; and master never said 
another word about the ring.” 

Mrs. Irons paused for a moment. 

‘*He was calmer-like after that,’ she went on, 
‘but he told us we were never to set it any more that 
he and Master Ralph were father and son. ‘Sarah,’ 
says he, ‘there’s nothing in this house for him—not 
even room to stand on the door-mat. Mind, your 
master says so, whom you’ye served faithful this 
thirty years!’ I don’t know how it was,--—whether 
it was a feeling for the only baby I'd ever nursed, or 
the sight of poor Miss Agnes—but says I, ‘ Yes, sir; 
I'll mind, except so far as I can’t disobey my dead 
missis’ orders to take care of her boy for her. The 
words of the dead last long, sir,’ I said, ‘ for there’s 
no asking ’em to draw ’em back.’ 

‘* And then, somehows, we went off to our own 
rooms, for the night; but I left the door on the latch, 
if so be the young master might come back, and 
things straighten in the morning. But, sure enough, 
I heard the master go and fasten it up with his own 
hands. And in the dead of the night, just as I was 
dropping asleep, a-dreaming that Master Ralph was 
a baby in my arms, Miss Agnes came and roused me 
like a spectre. It was on her mind that her cousin 
might destroy himself, and we be never the wiser ; 
and so, to quict her, I had to promise that first thing 
in the morning I'd go out and ask about him. But 
when I was out, a-trailing about the village, I didn’t 
know where to go, nor who to ask. I thought the 
lad had likely taken the last train to London, and 
it struck me that the new rector—I mean Mr. Marten 
—who had just come from there, might put me in the 
way to track him. So I went and told him just as much 
as I must, and as little as I could. And then I won- 
dered I hadn’t had common sense to do what he did— 
to go to the railway station, and ask if young Herbert 
had left there by the London train. And the guard 
said he had. And then Mr. Marten did more than I 
bargained for. He called at the Great Farm, and had 
a long talk with the master. I thought the place 
would be too hot to hold me after that. But the 
master never said one word about what I’d done. 
And the rector never called again—never till that 
evening when he came with you, sir.” 

‘*And did Mr. Ralph make no effort to communi- 
cate with his cousin ?” I asked. 

*O yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘‘The morning of 
the second day there came a letter telling her where 
he was, and full of fine hopes of his future, and sure 
that his father had done the best thing for him when 
he turned him out of the Great Farm, and so on. 
Miss Agnes neyer named the letter to her uncle, but 
she let it lie on the dining-room mantel for two whole 





But the next minute, she was | 


| 
| 
| 





days, and he looked at the envelope, but said ne’era 
word. And be sure, she answered it by the first post. 
And so things went on for a time.” 

‘And did you never hear what was the quarrel 
between father and son ?” inquired Ruth. 

‘“Mr. Ralph wrote that it was about difficulties he 
was in at Mallowe—money difficulties, and that his 
father would not help him unless he promised to give 
himself up to the farm, which he wouldn’t, and then 
the master washed his hands of him. I’m feared he’d 
been rather reckless that time when he was a’most 
driven out of hisown home. But he wrote he should 
soon work it all off, and would be wise in future.” 

‘And when did this state of things end?” I 
queried. 

‘¢ Well, six months after he left home, in the middle 
of summer, he wrote word he expected he should be 
at Mallowe in the course of a few days, and if so, and 
he could send a message when he arrived, would his 
cousin ask me to come with her to meet him, so that 
they might have a little walk and talk together—the 
two poor dears! And he wrote his l-tter, which she 
showed me, so simple and straightforward, that I 
thought he was surely in the right way, and I should 
be obeying his dead mother if I helped him to this bit 
of comfort to encourage himon. Andthen Miss Agnes 
and me were in a regular flutter at every knock that 
came to the door.” 

With all her carnestness, worthy Mrs. Irons had a 
bit of the art of a story-teller, for she paused at every 
climax. 

‘«« And did you see him at last ?” I asked, to prompt 
her. 

‘He never comed,” she answered, and there was no 
letter from him long over his usual time, and I thought 
Miss Agnes would waste away to nothing, and her soul 
would get free togoand watch over him whereverhe was. 
At last there was a letter, for me, not for her. It said 
he’d been in France and very ill, and I was to tell his 
cousin she was to forget she had ever seen him, fer she 
should never sce him again; he was not fit to come 
within her sight; he wasn’t even fit to write to her- 
self, but I was to give her that letter to do what she 
liked with, though it was written to me. I thought 
that seemed as if he half hoped she’d still care to have 
it. But it had no address, and his poor writing was 
sobad! And in a postscript he said she was to take off 
her engaged ring, and give it back to his father, and 
to love and honour him always, and in everything, 
for whatever the master had cost him, he had only 


‘saved her from misery, and now she was all that he 


had in the world. 

‘*T shan’t ever forget her face, when she read it,” 
Mrs. Irons wenton. ‘I watched her, for I was feared. 
But there came a sort of glory on her, and she looked 
up with a light in her eyes, and said, ‘I will never do 
it, Sarah. Now for the first and last time, I disobey 
him. I will never take off his ring, and I will never 
give him up! And I will love and honour my uncle 
alwaysand in everything, just for his sake—Ralph first, 
and he next.’ And all that day she bore up better 
than I did.” 

‘‘ Ah,” murmured my sister, “‘ there is a comfort in 
the strength of love.” 

‘*T dare say there is, ma’am,” answered the honest 
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woman, ‘‘ butif so be it’s a comfort that doesn’t warm | 
the heart enough to cheer the body, and it was woeful 
to see how Miss Agnes wore away, and how she’d| 
stand at the window a-watching for the post that never | 
brought her nought. She'd been a liv ely ’sponsible | 
gitl before, always at her books, or her pencil, or her 
needles, and I think she tried to keep on with them, 
but there were nothing to force her, and she couldn’t | 
force herself. And it seemed -weary work for a| 
young thing to sit waiting and waiting, like old 
folks wait for death. I often thought it might be a 
good thing for her to be back in London, a-earnin’ of 
her own living.” 

‘** And what was the next you heard of young Mr. 
Herbert ?”’ I inquired. 

“‘Nought for more than a year,” she returned. 
*“Winter had come round again, and it was nigh 
Christmas, when, one night, quite late, I heard a 
tapping at the little window beside the back-door. | 
Miss Agnes were a-bed, but it came over me who it | 
was, and I went out quite softly, not to waken the 
master, nor nobody. And it were Master Ralph, sure 
enough ; but he would not cross his father’s threshold, 
and I had to talk to him in the yard. He’d been to 
Mallowe, he said, a-trying to get some money he had 
lent long ago to a young fellow there, but he couldn’t; 
and would you believe it, sir, the master’s only son 

was that hard driy en, that he hadn’t a penny to take 
him back to London; and he spoke so weakly and 
looked so white, that I asked a straightforward ques- 
tion, and he owned to old Sarah, who fed him when 
he was a baby, that he had not touched aught since 
a cup of tea in the early morning. He said he 
was sure he could not eat anything if ho had it, 
but I knowed what that meant; and I just made him 
<o and sit down in my wash-house, and then carried 
him some sandw iches, and a cup of wine. It wasn’t | 
my master’s victuals I gave,” explained the faithful 
creature, ‘‘for the wine I'd bought with my own 
money to give some to a poor consumptive creature in 
the village; and I put two shillings into the purse my 
master gives me for house expenses, which were over | 
and above the value of the bread and meat I took. | 
Master Ralph would scarce touch it at first; but once 
he began, he eat like a famished dog. And it seemed 
to call him back to life and feeling, like; for before 
he took it, he’d spoken as cold and dry as if it was 
nothing, his coming so to his own father’s house. But 





when he'd done, all of a sudden, he put his arm 
round my neck and dropped his face on my shoulder, 
and cried as he scarcely ever did, even when he was | 
a child. I felt the hot tears a-falling quick on my 
hand. I hope you'll excuse my being ¢0 affected, 
ma’am,” said the worthy woman, wiping tears from 
her hard-lined cheeks; ‘‘ but I’ve had nob ody of my | 
own since I was twenty years old, and I’d had him | 
from his dying mother; and he seemed to belong to | 
me more than any one else. And when he was a little | 
bit quieted, he told me he had been in the neighbour- 
hood once or twice afore, about this same little debt; 
and he’d walked round and round the Great Voom, 
but hadn’t ventured to come nigh it, and he'd only | 
come at last, to ask me for enough to take him back 
to London; for come what might, he did not want to 
starve in his native place. And I mado him take | 


| 
| 











all the money I had in my work-box, and a rare 
bother I had to make him take it. Though he knowed 
I had not lived thirty years in service for nothing, 
| still he wouldn’t touch it, till I said he might -pay me 
| again directly he could, and with interest too, if he 
liked. And all the time he kept asking about his 

cousin, and made me promise not to tell her of seeing 
him in such trouble,—at least, not directly ; and ‘I 
| hope she forgets me,’ he said, poor dear, and looked so 
down-hearted, that the truth came out afore I knowed 
it; and said I, ‘Don’t you think it; she’s as true to 
you as if you'd never parted, and she always will be; 
and you'll live to talk it over, some day, sir,’ I said. 

3ut he shook his head, and said no, that wouldn’t 
ever be; and he was sorry he’d crossed her life to 
darken it. But I told him it was all settled in the 
will of God; and says I, ‘Even if you never come 
together, the young missis will not be an unhappy 
woman, if she knows you're comfortable and settled 
in yourself. If you’d keep trouble from her, keep it 
from yourself, sir,’ I said. And then he went away.” 

‘And did you never tell Miss Herbert of this 
visit ?” I inquired. 

‘Not till quite lately,” she answered. ‘‘ About 
June I got a post-office order for the money I'd lent 
Mr. Ralph, but even then I only told her I’d reasons 
of my own for saying her cousin was alive and well. 
And in the autumn, when young M‘Callum came 
down for his holiday, Miss Agnes found out the two 
were living together in London. And Mr. Ralph has 
written to her since then, and she has put his letters 
on the dining-room mantel, just as she did at first. 
She has told me he is doing pretty well, and she’s not 
said a word further. But master and me, we’ve eyes 
in our heads, and we can put two and two together, 
and didn’t she set-to, and get ready that book of her 
father’s, and sell it? And hasn’t she taken a mighty 
interest in the cooking and the housework? And 
doesn’t she try how little she can spend on her dress ? 
And isn’t she reading a book about Canada? And 
after the way she spoke up for Mr. Ralph last night, 
the whole village “Il talk. Master knows as well as I 
do that there’s something in the wind, and so he 
sends me here to ask you to help him to stop it.” 

‘*‘And you don’t come quite willingly, Mrs. Irons?” 
queried Ruth. 

‘* Well, I don’t, ma’am,” she answered, candidly ; 
‘and I’d come less willingly if I thought you or the 
master either would be able to stop it.” 

. * You think of the young man,” I said, ‘‘ but we 
must give some consideration to the prospect before 
| Miss Herbert.” 

“IT con't see why the two need be thought on 
apart,” returned Mrs. Irons, her native asperity again 
rising to the surface. ‘‘There’s a lot of fine talk about 
female influence and out-of-the-way things, but all I 
| Say is, if God puts a man’s soul in reach of a woman’s 
hand, and she throws it away, it may go to the wicked 
place, but she’s scarcely fit to go to t’other one! Yes, 
you may all say what you like!” she added, standing 
up, and shaking out her skirt, with a disclaiming 
gesture; ‘ but if any of you change Miss Agnes’ 
mind, then God help Master Ralph, and I’ve made a 
mistake all along!” 

“Whether she be right or wrong in this mat 
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said Ruth, after our visitor had departed, ‘‘ she is a 
good woman.” 

‘*T should say there is a fortune of insufficiently- 
claimed affection lying waste in her heart,” I re- 
marked. 

‘*No matter,” answered my sister, ‘‘ it will ascend 
pure to God!” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—EWEN. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY again; not an honest Christmas, 
like the last, with frozen ground and peeps of pale 
sunshine, but Christmas in a wet green robe with an 
ambrella. The choir boys came under our window, 
as before, but Ruth despatched them after one short 
hymn; ‘it was not worth while for them to stand 
there getting wet,” she said. Nevertheless we managed 
to attend service, and despite the unfavourable weather, 
St. Cross had a good congregation. 


Mr. Herbert stole a glance at us as he entered his | 


pew. His niece followed him, quite unconscious of 
the revelation of the preceding night. Then I looked 
towards the M‘Callums’ accustomed seat—the old man 
and his two grandchildren were there, and I noticed 
that George Wilmot and his aunt sat with them, and 
then I remembered hearing they intended to spend 
Christmas together. Bessie Sanders was surely a 
true-hearted woman, for if she had yet any lingering 
doubt of Ewen, she certainly did not allow it to bias 
her actions. The worried look has left her face, and 
it is a finely-cut, powerful countenance, a quaint con- 
trast to the round, ruddy visage of her nephew, with 
his clear, simple, blue eyes. I have good hopes of 
that boy, and I think he will atone to his aunt for all 
the past.—‘‘ At eventide there shall be light.” 

When the joyful service was over, and I turned to 
leave our pew, I saw at the back of the church, one 
whose presence made me greatly glad. It was Mr. 
Weston, looking older and graver than he looked be- 
fore. He waited for the M‘Callums. In the porchI saw 
he was introduced to Ewen. They all walked down 
the churchyard together, and there I lost sight of 
them, for the Herberts arrested our progress down 
the aisle, and we had their company for our home- 
ward journey. What a strange significance did their 
conversation acquire from that revealed secret! And 
yet after all the significance may exist rather in the 
fancy of the hearer than in the mind of the speaker. 

In the road we overtook the M‘Callums and their 
friends walking in a kind of cluster, as one can in the 
country, whenever it would be rather invidious to get 
into couples. We all exchanged salutations. I had 
forgotten to ask Mrs. Irons if she supposed her master 
knew of the friendship between his son and Ewen. 
Anyhow, Mr. Herbert was as genial as ever towards 
both grandfather and grandson. Perhaps he argued 
with himself that it was no business of his if they 
chose to befriend fools and beggars. But to Alice he 
was decidedly civil, and very interesting and pretty 
she looked in a demure, plaintive little flutter caused 
by the presence of her rejected suitor, who, for his 
part, soon dashed into a bucolic argument with his 
brother agriculturalist of the Great Farm. Ewen 
alone walked a little apart, as if there was something 
in his lot which as yet he could scarcely cast into the 


one or two glances at him, but he did not seem to 
notice her, though I almost fancied his pale cheek— 
it was very pale—reddened a little. At the end of 
the lane, our party broke into three groups, breathing 
good-byes and good wishes as if there was nothing in 
the world beyond a walk from church to Christmas 
cheer—no old tragedies, no hopes more wearing than 
fears, no endurance, no dead or jarring notes in the 
anthem of life. And then Ruth and I went home 
together. 

We had our quiet dinner, she at one end of the 
table and I at the other, and then we drew up our 
chairs in front of the fire, and talked softly of all that 
had happened in the year—of the Refuge, and the 
Orphanage, and the May-day feast, and the hospital ; 
of the M‘Callums and their fortunes, and the trial of 
Agnes Herbert. And our talk was broken by short 
silences, when each gazed mutely at the red embers 
in the grate, and saw diverse things therein—per- 
chance trees meet for whispering beneath, or the form 
of a woman-angel, or haply the turret of the old 
clock-house of Mallowe, or a rough pauper’s grave. 
Shall I ever speak of these things to my sister? No, 
I think not—not in this world. 

We had finished our tea, and were again lost in 
silence, when there came a gentle double rap at our 
front door. It was actually Ewen M‘Callum. 

He took a chair between us, and explained that he 
intended to return to London by the first train next 
day, and so ventured to pay us this unexpected Christ- 
mas visit. 

‘* How did they spare you from the Refuge ?” 
Ruth. 

‘Oh, they’re all very merry there,” he answered, 
with a grave smile. ‘‘ You know they have Miss 
Sanders and George, and Mr. Weston has stayed 
also. They'll not miss me.” 

‘‘Need you return to London so soon?” I in- 
quired. 

‘‘Tt is best for many reasons,” he replied. 

‘‘ And how is Mr. Ralph?” I queried. ‘* Ewen, wo 
know his other name now.” 

‘* You do?” he said quickly. 
well, sir.” 

‘Why did you keep him a secret from us?” Tasked. 

‘‘He wished to be kept secret from every one,” 
Ewen answered, gravely. ‘‘And I kept the secret 
until I was forced to betray him to his cousin.” 

‘* How forced ?” inquired Ruth. 

‘*Mr. Garrett asked about ‘Mr. Ralph’ in Miss 
Herbert’s hearing,” he replied, ‘‘ that gave me an 
excuse. And I was very glad of it, for Ralph kept 
losing all hope and interest in life, and thinking he 
might throw himself away anyhow, like a useless 
thing.” 

‘‘Do you think he has great affection for his 
cousin ?”’ I asked, in my prim, old-fashioned way. 

Ewen turned to me with glowing eyes. ‘‘I should 
think he has!” he said. ‘It’s just her memory 
which has kept him afloat above the lowest depths. 
It’s just her memory that’s kept in him a bit of faith 
in man or God; and yet it was just her memory— 
thinking that he’d lost her—that made him stand 
where I found him last spring—on London Bridge, 


asked 


“*Mr. Ralph is very 





simple merriment around him. I saw Agnes steal 





looking over and wondering if——” 
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There Ewen paused. | 
‘His love should have given him courage to live 
worthily of her, come what might,” said Ruth. | 
‘‘One would think so,” observed the young man, 
reflectively ; ‘‘he should not have lost heart so soon ; | 
but yet it must have been a dreadful trial. It’s hard 
enough to love her,—I mean it’s hard enough to love 
such as her,—hopelessly from the beginning; but to 
have hope in one’s love at first and then to lose it, oh, 

we can’t guess how bitter that must be.” 

«‘That’s right,” remarked Ruth; ‘‘when we measure | 
our own temptations with our neighbour’s, let us 
always think his the sharpest.” 

«But Ralph Herbert yoluntarily resigned his 
cousin ?” I said. 








‘* He thought it was his bounden duty under certain 
circumstances. He still thinks so,” Ewen added. 

‘‘Then he still despairs ?” queried Ruth, a little 
satirically. 

The ghost of a smile crept over our visitor’s f.ce, 
and that was his only answer. 

*‘And so Mr. Ralph meditated a leap into the 
river,” continued my sister in her pitiless tones, ‘‘ and 
he thought that was dying of love, while it would be 
simply death by feverish impatience and a cold bath.” 

‘‘Shakspeare says something like that, my dear,” 
I observed. 

‘* Yes, I know he does,” returned Ruth, “and I 
daresay he says something like any remark you make, 
if it happen to be worth hearing. I always grow ill- 
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“In the rcad we overtook the M‘Callums and their friends walking in a kind of cluster.” 


tempered over any of this Lord Byron kind of ro- | 


mance. If I knew any one dying of love, and 
enjoying the sensation, I’d give them a good dose of 
physic, or a sound caning. Or if they were really 
such fools as to be slipping away without knowing it, 
I'd cheat them into learning a language, or a good 
tough science.” 

‘‘ Like Wordsworth’s gentleman who collected and 
dried flowers,” I remarked. 

‘‘ But Ralph never thought he was dying of love,” 
said Ewen; ‘‘ he was only broken down by misery.” 

‘* By the way, you look much better than you did 
the last time you were here,” observed my sister, 
rather abruptly disregarding Ewen’s last remark and 
tomy towards him. 

-—42, 


‘Tam much better, thank you,” he said. 

‘‘Then you knew you were ill?” pursued Ruth. 
‘* Alice was quite alarmed about you.” 

‘*T never said a word to her,” he answered. 

‘‘ Why not ?” she asked. 

‘“* Where was the good ?” said he; ‘‘she would have 
wanted me to give up my work, and my drawing, and 
so forth.” 

‘¢ And why should you not ?” I queried. 

‘‘ Because I suppose it is a sin willingly to do aught 
to shorten one’s life,” he answered, with a quict 
smile, ‘‘ and if once I called myself sick, I should die.” 

‘‘Did you have any medical advice ?” I inquired. 

‘Ralph made me go to a doctor,” he replied. ‘‘ He 





said if I wouldn’t he would write and tell them at homo, 
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so I went once, though I don’t much believe in 
doctors, and I heard what was the matter with me, 
which I knew beforehand, and I was told to do certain 
things which I could not do, or I shouldn’t haye been 
ill. But I did my best towards them, as I had done 
all the time, and in due time I recovered, as I felt I 
should from the first.” 

«* Ah,” said Ruth, ‘it takes much to kill young 
folks, or nobody would reach thirty.” 

‘‘But they grow old folks in the struggle ! 
marked Ewen. 

I thought he gave a little sigh, and I glanced 
towards him. The look of pain—of forced endurance 
—was gone; but it had taken its bloom with it, and 
had left its own traces behind. There were lines now 
which gave a noble character to the always handsome 
face: lines, which his future wife will declare are 
half his beauty, though she may give a little sigh to 
think she did not know him before they came! For I 
hope Ewen will have a wife some day, though I fancy 
he does not hope anything of that sort just now. And 
perhaps he will carry those lines with him when he 
goes to the Better Place. For we must not measure 
heayenly beauty by carthly beauty. 
‘‘more marred than any man’s” which gazes at us 
from the glory of the Father’s throne ? 


” 
! re- 








‘“‘And if they do ‘grow old’ in the process,” I 
answered, repeating his words—for there had been a 
pause—‘‘it is none the worse. It is not the boys and 
girls who do the work of the world. They may be its 
flowers, but the middle-aged and elderly are its fruit 
and its corn.” 

‘Young folks are often over-willing to die,” re- 
marked Ruth, folding her hands and gazing into the 
fire, ‘‘and God seldom wants us when we want death. 
He knows we don’t want to go to Him, but only to 
get away from the world. And we're not fit to go to 
Him till we’re quite willing to bide his time.” 

And then Ewen said ‘‘ Good-bye!” and went back 
to the Refuge festivities. 

‘Tl never say again that men choose gilt when 
they might haye gold,” said my sister, after he was 
gone. ‘The women are quite as bad!” 

‘* What do you mean ?” I asked. 

‘*T mean what I say,” she returned; ‘‘and if you 
don’t understand now, you may in time. And 
haven’t we spent a sentimental evening, for two old 
people who never fell in love in their lives!” 

Oh, Ruth, Ruth! I hope you did not take my 


Is it not a face | silence for assent to that last statement of yours, 


| 


though I hadn’t courage to contradict it. But it does 
not matter much, for you didn’t mean it! 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE DAYS OF UZZIAH, KING OF JUDAH. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


PALESTINE, it 1s well known, lies almost in the 
centre of one great yolcanic region of the earth’s 
surface, that, namely, which includes the basin of the 
Mediterranean and the provinces of Western or 
Central Asia. Traces of that volcanic action are found 
The black basaltic rock of the 
Hauran, the hot springs of Tiberias and Emmaus and 
Gadara, the naphtha fountains near the Dead Sea, 
the dykes of porphyry and other volcanic rocks that 
force their way through the limestone, the many caves 
in the limestone rock themselyes,—all theso show that 
we are treading on ground where the forces of the 
hidden fires of earth have been in times past in active 
operation. We are, that is, in a zone of earthquakes.* 

Of some of these earthquakes, tremendous in their 
phenomena and the extent of the desolation caused 
by them, we have full details, in earlier and even in 
contemporary history. The Jewish writer, Josephus, 
speaks of one which occurred B.C. 31 as having 
destroyed many villages, and countless flocksand herds, 
and human lives, which he estimates (with somewhat, 
perhaps, of Oriental vagueness as to statistics) now 
at ten, and now at thirty thousand. Herod and his 
army, who were then carrying on war against the 
Arabs, were only saved by their being encamped in 
tents, and so free from the perils of falling houses. 
As it was, he had to combat the panic and depres- 
sion which it spread through his troops, and, with 
something of a sceptical epicureanism, to assure them 





* Comp. Ritter’s “ Geography of Palestine,” vol. ii. pp. 242—244 
(E nglish translation); Dr. Pusey’s note on Amos iv. 11; and Tristram’s 

“ Land of Israel,” pp. 457, 584. 

¢ Ant., xv. 5, § 23 Bell. Jud., i. 19, § 3. 





that these natural phenomena were not signs of greater 
evils yet to come, but were calamities by themselves, 
haying no connection with any others that followed or 
preceded them. Within the last thirty years again 
the shocks of an earthquake were felt over the whole 
of Syria, in Beirout, Damascus, Cyprus; Safed was 
almost utterly destroyed; Tiberias was left little better 
than a heap of ruins, and one-third of the population 
perished, to the number of a thousand. Rivers for- 
sook their beds and left them dry for hours. The hot 
springs that flow into the Sea of Tiberias were largely 
swollen in yqlume, and the level of the lake raised.* 
One such conyulsion has left its impress on the 
history of the kingdom of Judah. The first verse of 
the prophecy of Amos (perhaps from his own pen, 
perhaps prefixed by some early compiler) tells us of 
the ‘‘ words which he saw concerning Israel, in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and in the days of 
Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of Israel, two year 
before the earthquake.”+ The calamity had become a 
chronological era by which men reckoned, and the 
proof which this gives of the impression it had made 
speaks volumes for its destructive character. Neither 
in the Books of Kings, nor in those of Chronicles, it is 
true, do we find any records of it. They dwelbon the 
personal calamity which smote the king with leprosy, 
and pass over in silence what must have been at the 
time far more terrible. In the lost chronicles of the 
kings of Judah, from which our extant histories were 
compiled, we should have doubtless found it regis- 
tered in the annals of Uzziah’s reign. Josephus,} 





* Ritter, ii. p. 348. t Amos i. 1. t Ant., ix. 10, § 4 
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who seems to have followed some local traditions in- 
dependent of the Biblical narrative, connects the two 
events together. 
as the king entered the sanctuary to burn incense, 
and the holy place was thrown open by it, and a 


became a leper. This is probably erroneous as to its 
chronology, but another fact which the historian 
names shows in a vivid manner the extent of the 
convulsion. A large mass of rock, he says, rolled 
down from the mountain on the west of the city 
(perhaps from the western side of the Mount of Olives) 


of Vesuvius and the destruction of Pompeii burs‘ 


| upon the Italians in A.D. 79; as the earthquake of 


The earthquake, he says, happened | 


Lisbon burst upon the startled ears of Europe in A.D. 
1755; and it found them in the state in which men 


| are most susceptible to the ‘‘terrors of the Lord,” 
bright light like the sun flashed upon him, and so he | 


and was carried for four stadia (half a mile) till it reached | 


the eastern slope, and there stopped up the pathway 
which led to the king’s gardens. Two centuries later 
it still dwelt in men’s minds as the type of all such 
calamities. Zechariah in painting the terrors of ‘‘ the 
day of the Lord,” which he sees in the uncertain 
distance of the future, describes them by imagery 
clearly borrowed from this catastrophe. The Mount 


of Olives is to cleave ‘‘ towards the east and towards the | 


west ;” ‘‘There shall be a very great valley, and half 
of the mountain shall remove towards the north, and 
half of it towards the south.”* All that had been 
witnessed in the old convulsion was to be repeated on a 
greater and more tremendous scale. And then follow 
words which show what terror had been produced by 
that convulsion,—‘‘ Ye shall flee to the valley of the 
mountains. .... Yea, ye shall fice like as ye fled 
before the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of 
Judah.” The population of Jerusalem, 7.¢., had been 
driven in their terror from the walls and houses that 
were falling on them, from the masses of rock which 
were thus hurled upon the city, and had sought 
refuge in the open country.t 

And it was, so far as we know, the first great earth- 
quake in the history of Israel. There is no trace of 
anything of the kind in the period of the Judges, or 
the earlier history of the Kings. The earthquake 
which rent the rocks when Elijah stood on Horeb, 
that which had been felt at Sinai or in Edom, when 
the ‘‘earth trembled and the heavens dropped” 
(Jud. y. 4), (if indeed we are dealing here with natural 
phenomena at all), affected only that locality, and 
were not felt in Judah. It is obvious that this must 
have added greatly to its terribleness, and to the awe 
which men felt in thinking of it. 
the Israelites it would seem to be the immediate action 
of the will of Jehovah, punishing them for their eyil, 
the forerunner of other judgments like it in kind 
and, it might be, greater in degree. 
nations of the pheenomena, such as the Greek intellect, 
with its thirst for knowledge, hunted after, would not 
be in their thoughts at all. They had not as yet 
learnt to look on such disasters with Herod’s epicu- 
reanism. They had no myths like those of Vulcan 
and the Titans and the Cyclops, to take off the edge 
of their dismay. 





* Zech. xiv. 4, 5. 

+ As Ewald interprets the passage, the prophet represents the people as 
fleeing, in their panic, from the valley of Jehoshaphat and the slopes of 
the Mount of Olives, and finding refuge in the courts of the Temple and 
the presence of Jehovah there. On either view we have the picture of a 
great convulsion. It is singular that there is no reference to this fact, and 
its probable connection with the present form of the mountain, in Mr. 
Grove’s ble, and otherwise exhaustive, article on the ** Mount of 
Olives,” in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 


Physical expla- | 


It burst upon them as the eruption | 


as seen in the more sudden, convulsive changes of 
the world around them. Doubtless we may admit 
as part of the connection of interdependence, which 
makes the natural and moral government of th 
world a great and harmonious whole, that the im- 
pressions thus made are meant to impress men witli 
the awe which may ripen into reverence, with the 
sense that they live in the midst of unknown, incal- 
culable forces which may burst out upon them at 
uncertain intervals, with the fecling that these too 
are neither exempt from the control of law nor ex- 
ceptions to the sovereignty of a righteous and loving 
Will. So received, they form part of the education 
which man receives from nature. ‘We misread the 
lesson when we think that those on whom the tower 
of Siloam fell were sinners above all the Galileans, 
when we infer that the earthquake and the light- 
ning come as proofs and punishme nts of special guilt. 


| We misread it not less fatally when we assume that 





To a people like | 


‘ 


the physical laws which they obey can subserve no 
moral purpose, that earthquakes, and pestilence, and 
famine have no part as warnings, chastisements, tests, 
in the discipline of nations. 

I return to my main purpose in this paper, that of 
noting the traces which this earthquake in the reign 
of Uzziah made upon the minds of contemporary 
writers. And beyond all question the greatest of 
those writers was the prophet whose — of the 
unseen began i in the year that King Uzziah died. In 
the words. of Isaiah the son of pie 4, if anywhere, 
we might expect to find recoilections of what had 
been so terrible at the time, and had received a new 
significance so seety afterwards. 

1. I start with the prophet’s solemn proclamation 
in ch. ii. 10—22, of the day of the Lord that he saw 
in its apocalyptic terrors. The words are, it is true, 
in part general enough. The day of the Lord is to be 
upon ‘all the cedars of Lebanon and all the oaks of 
Bashan, upon all the ships of Tarshish, and upon all 
pictures of desire.” But if we read the words that 
follow in the light of the history, we shall see, if 
I mistake not, thoughts which grew out of the 
ineffaceable impressions of that day of terror which 
the prophet had himself witnessed :— 

“ And they shall go into the holes of the rocks, 
And into the caves of the earth, 
For fear of the Lord, and for the glory of His majesty, 


a 


When He ariseth to shake terribly the earth. 








And the picture is repeated, as if to deepen the awe 
and terror which it suggested :— 
“Tn that day a man shall cast his idols of silver, 
And his idols of gold, 
Which they made each man for himself to worship, 
To the moles and to the bats ; 
To go into the clefts of the rocks, 
And into the tops of the ragged rocks, 
For fear of the Lord, and for the glory of His majesty, 
When He ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” 


We see, as it were, on a larger scale and in a moro 
awful form what the prophet had himself witnessed, 
what Zechariah has, by a seeming accident, preserved 
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the record of,—the people of Jerusalem fleeing from 
the city, with its tottering walls and falling houses, 
and seeking refuge in the neighbouring hills, in rocks 
and caverns which seemed so strongly fixed on their 
foundations that not even the earthquake could bring 
them down. 

2. Another reminiscence of it, not less distinct, 
rueets us, I believe, in ch. xxiv. 18—20:— 

‘The windows from on high are open, 

And the foundations of the earth do shake, 

The earth is utterly broken down, 

The earth is clean dissolved, 

The earth is moved excecdingly. 

The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, 

And shall be removed like a cottage, 

And the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it, 

And it shall fall, and shall not rise again.” 

The prophet appeals here also to no vague unknown 
terrors, but to the memory of what had actually been 
experienced. 

3. The earthquake is noticed, as we have seen in 
the epening words, the title-page, in fact, of the 
prophecy of Amos. It is clearly mentioned there as 
pointing to the facts that the prediction with which 
the chapter opens had been fulfilled by it, that it was 
uttered before, not after the event :— 

“ The Lord will roar from Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem, 
And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, 
And the top of Carmel shall wither.” 

In a later chapter, we may find, if I mistake not, 
traces of the devastation which it caused, as extend- 
ing beyond the limits of Jerusalem, and, like other 
more recent convulsions, spreading over the whole of 
Palestine. Recounting the chastisements which had 
already come, and, as it would seem, come fruitlessly 
upon the people, the prophet goes through various 
forms of suffering :— 

“T have withholden the rain from you 

When there were yet three months to the harvest. .... 

I have smitten you with blasting and mildew..... 

I have sent among you the pestilence after the manner of 

Egypt.” 
And then he passes on to the last and greatest terror :— 
“I have overthrown some of you 

As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha, 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” 

The words clearly point, not to the capture of a city 
by an inyading army, nor to any casual conflagra- 
tion, but to some catastrophe like in kind to that 
which had overthrown the Cities of the Plain—to some 
shaking of the earth, accompanied, as such conyul- 
sions often are, by an outburst of the subterranean 
fires. We know that such a convulsion did take 
place in the prophet’s time, at Jerusalem. A shock, 
which made the people of the city flee to the hills, 
and dislodged a large mass of rock from the Mount of 
Olives, may well have laid some of the towns and 
villages of Samaria in the dust. 

4. Butif the words, ‘‘The Lord will roar from Zion,” 
as we find them in Amos, are connected, as they 
manifestly are, with the carthquake of King Uzziah, 
we cannot refuse to recognise a like connection, whe- 
ther it be that of prediction or fulfilment, in the 
corresponding words of Joel, iii. 14 :— 

“‘Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of judgment, 
The day of the Lord is near in the valley of judgment, 


« 





The sun and the moon shall be darkened, 

And the stars shall withdraw their shining. 

The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem, 

And the heavens and the earth shall shake.” 

The date of Joel’s prophetic work is among the 
unsettled questions of biblical criticism. But there is 
at least a s‘rong preponderance of authority for the 
opinion which makes him a contemporary of Hosea 
and of Amos, and places the date of his written 
prophecy in the reign of Uzziah. And if so, then 
here, too, we may find a picture drawn from the 
terrors of that memorable day. What the prophet had 
actually seen,—the terror-stricken multitudes rushing, 
in ghastly panic, into the valley of Jehoshaphat (the 
valley that lay between the city and the Mount of 
Olives, and through which the Kidron flowed); the 
strange, bewildering darkness by which earthquakes 
are commonly accompanied;* the mutterings and 
crashes in the depths of the earth; the shaking of 
the mountains,—this became the type and parable of a 
yet more dreadful day, of another valley of judgment.t 

5. The language of later prophets is, of course, 
open to the criticism that it takes up the imagery 
which earlier writers had introduced, without the 
same distinct reference to historical facts that we find 
in them. If, however, the remembrance of Uzzialh’s 
earthquake lingered on in men’s minds as late as the 
time of Zechariah, we need not hesitate to recognise 
it also in the language of Ezekiel. He, too, has a 
vision of judgment upon the heathen, like that of 
Joel. He sees the Scythian invaders (Gog, Magog, 
Meshech, Tubal) gathered against the city, threatening 
to lay it waste as Sennacherib had done, and proclaims 
in the name of Jehovah (chap. xxxviii. 19, 20) :— 
“In my jealousy and in the fire of my wrath have I spoken, 

Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking in the land 

of Israel, 

So that the fishes of the seas and the fowls of the heavens, 

And the beasts of the field, and all creeping things that 

creep upon the earth, 

And all the men that are upon the face of the earth, 

Shall shake at my presence, 

And the mountains shall be thrown down, 

And the steep places shall fall, 

And every wall shall fall to the ground.” 

6. Lastly, as the closing vision of the Apocalypse 
gathers up and reproduces other images of terror and 
of glory from the writings of the older prophets, so 
also does it reproduce this. But here too the references 
may have been not only the use of a familiar imagery, 
but sharpened and deepened by the events of recent 
history. One great earthquake, as we have seen, had 
been felt in Palestine and Syria in B.c. 31. Another 
overthrew twelve cities in Asia Minor in A.D. 17. The 
whole period was indeed one of no ordinary volcanic 
activity throughout the Roman Empire. There were 
‘* earthquakes ”’ as well as ‘‘ famines and pestilences”’ 
in ‘divers places.” t+ And so in the pictures which 
the Revelation of St. John brings before us we may see, 
I believe, at once the last vibration, as it were, of the 
earthquake of King Uzziah, and the impression pro- 
duced by these more recent convulsions of the same 
nature. When he speaks of the ‘‘great earthquake,§ in 


* Comp. Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” c. xxix. 
¢ Jehoshaphat means, I need scarcely say, * Jehovah shall judge.” 
t Matt. xxiv. 7. § Rev. xi. 13, 
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which the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earth- | ‘kings and great men, and the rich men, and the 
quake were slain of men seven thousand;” when he chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bond- 
pictures the affrighted ‘‘remnant”’ who ‘‘gave glory to | man, and every free man hid themselyes in the dens 
and in the rocks of the mountains, and said to the 
| deeds of evil ;* he is painting what he may himself have | mountains and the rocks, Fall on us,” we have the 
| witnessed or heard of in the cities of Syria or Asia. In | same scene, on a scale of greater magnitude and more 
| the picture which he drawst of the ‘‘great earthquake” appalling terror, as that which had been drawn in the 
| atthe opening of the sixth seal, when ‘‘every mountain | yision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 
and island were removed out of their places,” and the | E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





Luke ix. 51 to Luke xviii. 16. 
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1 OUR LORD’S MINISTRY IN PERAA. 
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THE Feast of Tabernacles, at which St. John tells | Galilee—in these words: “‘ And it came to pass, that 


|| us that Jesus was present, took place in the end of | when Jesus had finished these sayings, He departed 
1 October. The succeeding Passover, at which our Lord | from Galilee, and came unto the coasts of Juda 


was crucified, occurred in the beginning of April. | beyond Jordan” (Matt. xix. 1). And similarly 
Between the two there intervened five months. Had | St. Mark, of the same movement, says, “And He 
| we depended alone upon the information given us by | arose from thence, and cometh unto the coasts of 
| the first two Evangelists, we should have known | Judea beyond Jordan” (Mark x. 1). In the same 
| nothing of what happened in this interval beyond the chapters, and but afew verses after those in which 
fact that, when his ministry in Galilee was over, Christ | these announcements are made, both St. Matthew and 
went up to Jerusalem to die there. They tell us of | St. Mark relate the incident of little children haying 
two or three incidents which occurred at the close been brought to Jesus. But in the Gospel of St. 
of this last journey, but leave us altogether in the | Luke, the record of this incident, instead of following 
dark as to any preceding visit to Jerusalem or jour- | so closely upon the notice of the departure from 
neyings and labours in any other districts of the land. Galilee, does not come in till the close of the entire 
| True to his particular object of giving us the details | section already alluded to—so many as eight chapters 
of Christ’s ministry in Judea, St. John enables us so | intervening. From that point the three narratives 
| far to fill up this blank as to insert :—1. The appear- | become againcoincident, andrun on together. We haye 
| ance at the Feast of Tabernacles; 2. The appearance | thus so much, then, as a third part of the entire nar- 
| at the Feast of Dedication, held in the latter end of | rative of St. Luke, and that continuous—to which, so 
December; 3. A retirement immediately after the | far as the sequence of the story goes, there is nothing 
feast to Persea, the region beyond the Jordan; 4. A | that corresponds in any of the other Gospels. 
summons back to Bethany upon the occasion of the In this part of St. Luke’s Gospel there are so few 
death of Lazarus; 5. A retreat to ‘‘ a country near to | notices of time and place, that had we it alone before 
the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim ;” and, | us, our natural conclusion would be that it described 
6. A coming up to Bethany and Jerusalem six days | continuously the different stages of one long journey 
before the Passover. These cover, however, but a | from Galilee up through Pera to Jerusalem. Taking 
small portion of the five months. At the first of the | it, however, in connection with the information sup- 
two feasts Jesus was not more than four or five—_ plied to us by St. John, we become convinced that it 
at the second, not more than eight—days in Jeru- ' includes all the journeyings to and fro which took 
salem. His stay at Bethany, when He came to raise place between the time when Jesus finally left Galilee 
Lazarus from the dead, was cut short by the con- to the time when He was approaching Jericho, on 
spiracy to put Him to death. Not more than a fort- | going up to his last passover. But how are we to 
night out of the five months are thus accounted for as | distribute the narrative so as to make its different 
having been passed in Jerusalem and its neighbour- parts fit in with the different visits to Jerusalem 
hood. Where, then, was the remaining portion of and its neighbourhood, related by St. John? Our 
the time employed? The Gospel of St. Luke—and it first idea here would be to start with identifying the 
alone—enables us to answer these questions. There final departure from Galilee, described by St. Luke, 
is a large section of this Gospel—from the close of with the going up to the Feast of Tabernacles, as 
the 9th to near the middle of the 18th chapter—which | related by St. John. Looking, however, somewhat 
is occupied with this period, and which stands by | more closely at the two narratives, we are persuaded 
itself, having nothing parallel to it in any other of | that they do not refer to the same journey. In the 
the Evangelists. This section commences with the one public messengers were sent before Christ’s face 
words, ‘‘And it came to pass, when the time was | to proclaim and prepare for his approach; in tho 
come that He should be received up, He steadfastly | other, He went up, ‘‘ not openly, but, as it were, in 
set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers | secret.” The one was slow, prolonged by a large 
before his face; and they went and entered into a | circuit through many towns and villages; the other 
village of the Samaritans to make ready for Him” | was rapid—Jesus waited behind till all his brethren 
(Luke ix. 51, 52). St. Matthew describes what is | and friends had departed, and then suddenly ap- 
obviously the same event—our Lord’s farewell to peared at Jerusalem in the midst of the feast. Did 
~~ | Jesus then return to Galilee immediately after the 


* This i ; ing of the phrase here, as it is in Josh. via. 19, | cms 
nin ties ¢ chap. 12. ‘ ’! Feast of Tabernacles, and was it in the course of 
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the two months that elapsed between the two fes- 
tivals that the first part of the journey described 
by St. Luke was undertaken; or was it not till 
after the Feast of Dedication that the last visit to 
Galilee and the final departure from it took place ? 
The absolute silence of St. John as to any such 
return to Galilee, and the unbroken continuity of his 
account of what happened at the two Feasts, seem to 
militate against the former of these suppositions. We 
remember, however, that such silence is not peculiar 
to this case—that there is another like instance of a 
visit paid to Galilee between the time of the occur- 
rences, reported respectively in the 5th and 6th chap- 
ters of St. John’s Gospel, of which not the slightest 
trace is to be discovered there. We remember that 
if Jesus did remain in Judea between the Feasts, it 
must have been in concealment, for we are told of | 
the very period that he would not walk in Jewry | 
because the Jews sought to kill him (John vii. 1). 





We remember that St. John speaks of his going to 
Persea after the Feast of Dedication, as if it were | 
one following upon another that had recently pre- 
ceded it—‘‘He went away again beyond Judea” | 
(John x. 40). We reflect besides that if it were not | 
till the beginning of January that the journey from 
Galilee commenced, there would be but little room for 
all the occurrences detailed in these eight chapters of 
St. Luke’s Gospel; and we accept it as being much 
the more likely thing that Jesus did retire from Judea 
to Galilee instantly after the close of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and it was then that the series of in- 
cidents commenced, the sole record of which is pre- 
served to us by the third Evangelist. This, of 
course, implies that we break down the portion of his 
narrative devoted to the journeys to Jerusalem into 
portions corresponding with the interval between the 
two Festivals, and those between the latter of these 
and the visit to Bethany. This might plausibly 
enough be done by fixing upon what appears to be 
something like one break in the narrative, occurring 
at chap. xiii. 22, and something like another at chap. 
xvii. 11. Without resting much upon this, let us 
(distribute its parts as we may) take the whole account 
contained in these eight chapters of St. Luke, as de- 
seriptive of a period of our Lord’s life and ministry, 
which otherwise would haye been an utter blank, as 
telling us what happened away both from Galilee and 
Judea during the tive months that immediately pre- 
ceded the crucifixion. 

Evidently the chief scene or theatre of our Lord’s 
labours throughout the period was in the region 
east of the Jordan. Departing from Capernaum 
—turned aside by fhe inhabitants of the Samaritan 
village—He passed along the borders of Galilee and 
Samaria, crossed the Jordan at the ford of Beth- 
shean, entering the southern part of the populous 
Decapolis, passing by Jabesh Gilead, penetrating 
inward perhaps as far as Jerash, whose wonderful 
ruins attest its wealth and splendour; then turning 
southward towards Jerusalem, crossing the Jabbok, 
pausing at Mahanaim, where Jacob had his long 
night struggle; climbing or skirting those heights and 
forests of Gilead to which, when driven from Jeru- 
salem by an ungrateful son, David retreated, and 





which now was furnishing a like refuge to the Son 


and Lord of David in a like but still sadder extremity, 
Much of this country must have been new to Jesus. 
He may once or twice have taken the ordinary route 
along the eastern banks of the Jordan, but it is not 
at all likely that he had ever before gone so deep into 
or passed so leisurely through this district. Certainly 
He had never visited it in the same style or manner. 
He came among this new population with all the 
prestige of his great Galilean name. He came send- 
ing messengers before His face—in all likelihood the 
seventy expending their brief but ardent activities upon 
this virgin soil. He came as He had come at first to 
the Galileans, at the opening of his ministry, among 
whom many of the notices of what occurred here 
strikingly remind us, for we are distinctly told when 
He came into the ‘‘coasts beyond Jordan He went 
through the cities and villages,” and ‘‘ great multi- 
tudes followed Him and He healed them,” and ‘the 
people resorted to Him, and gathered thick together ; 
and as He was wont, He taughtthem.” ‘‘And when 
there were gathered together an innumerable multi- 
tude of people, insomuch that they trode one upon 
another, He began to say to his disciples” (Luke xiii. 
22; Matt. xix. 2; Mark x. 1; Luke xi. 29; 42, xii. 1). 
Here we have all the excitements, and the gatherings, 
and the manifold healings which attended the earlier part 
of the ministry in Galilee. The two communities were 
similarly situated, each remote from metropolitan 
influence, more open to new ideas and influences 
than the residents in Jerusalem. The instrumentality 
brought to bear upon them in the presence of Jesus 
and his disciples, in the proclamation of the advent of 
the kingdom, in the working of all manner of cures 
upon the diseased among them, was the same. Are 
we surprised at it, that so many of the very 
scenes enacted at first in Galilee should be enacted 
over egain in Perma, and that, exactly similar oc- 
casions haying arisen, the same discourses should 
be repeated? that once more we should hear the 
same accusation brought against Jesus when He 
cast out devils that He did so by Beelzebub, and that 
against this accusation we should hear from his 
lips the same defence (Matt. xii. 24, Mark iii. 22, 
Luke xi. 14)? that once more, as frequently before, 
there should be a seeking of some sign from heaven, 
and a telling again the evil generation that so sought 
after it that no sign but that of Jonas the prophet 
should be given? that once more, when asked by the 
disciples to teach them to pray, the Lord should have 
repeated the prayer He had recited in the sermon on 
the Mount? that upon another and equally suitable 
occasion, about half of that sermon should now be 
re-delivered ? that He should have two cases in this 
period of healing on the Sabbath, exciting the same 
hostility, that hostility in turn rebuked by the employ- 
ment of the same arguments andillustrations? These 
and other resemblances are not surprising, and yet it 
is the very discernment of them which has perplexed 
many so much that (in direct opposition to the ex- 
pressed purpose of the Gospel as announced in its 
opening sentence) they have been tempted to think 
that, in violation of all chronological order, St. Luke 
has imported into what bears to ke an account of 
what occurred after the departure from Galilee many 
of the incidents and discourses of the preceding 
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ministry in Galilee. Instead, however, of our being 
perplexed at finding these resemblances or co- 
incidences, knowing as we do otherwise, that it was 
the practice of our Saviour to reiterate (it is likely 
very often) the mightiest of his sayings, they are 
such as we should have expected when once we come 
to understand precisely the peculiarities of this brief 
Perswean ministry. But whilst these coincidences as to 
events, and repetitions as to discourses, do occur, there 
occur along with them, mixed up inseparably with 
them, many things both in the spirit and actions of 
Christ appropriate exclusively to this particular epoch 
of his life. No allusions to the time or manner of his 
own death, no reference to the departure and his 
return, no pressing upon his disciples of the great 
duty of waiting and watching for his second advent, 
no prophecies of the approaching overturn of the 
Jewish economy, came from the lips of Jesus during 
his eighteen months sojourn in Galilee. It was not 
till the time of his transfiguration that He began to 
speak of such matters privately to his disciples, and 
even then it was with bated breath. But now all the 
reasons for reserve are nearly, if not entirely gone. 
Jesus has set his face to go up to Jerusalem to die. 
He waits and works only a little longer in this remote 
region beyond Jordan, till the set time has come. 
Nothing that He can say or do here can haye much 
effect in hastening or retarding the day of his decease. 
He may give free expression to those thoughts and 
sentiments which, now that it is drawing near, 
must be gathering often around the great event. 
And He may safely too draw, partially at least, aside 
the veil which hides the future, concealing at once 
the awful doom impending over Jerusalem, and his 
own quick return to judge the nation that had rejected 
Him. And this is what we now find Him doing. 
Herod, under whose jurisdiction He still was in Perzea, 
had got alarmed. Fearing the people too much, 
haying burden enough to bear from the beheading of 
the Baptist, he had no real intention to stretch out his 
- hand toslay Jesus; but it annoyed him to find this new 
excitement breaking out in another part of his terri- 
tories, and he got some willing emissaries among the 
Pharisees to go to Jesus, and to say as if from private 
information, ‘‘Getthee out, and depart hence, for Herod 
will kill thee. And Jesus said, Go ye and tell that fox” 
—who thinks so cunningly by working upon my fears 
to get rid of me before my time—‘ Behold, I cast out 
devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected. Nevertheless I must 
walk to-day and to-morrow, and the day following, 
for it cannot be a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate, and verily 
I say unto you, Ye shall not see me until the time 
come when. ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” I have quoted especially 
these words, the most memorable of which were re- 
peated afterwards, as they present a very accurate reflec- 
tion of the peculiar mood of our Lord’s mind, and the 
peculiar tone and texture of his ministry at this period. 
First, There was a shortness, a decisiveness, a strength 








of utterance in the message sent to Herod which be- 
longs to all Christ’s sayings of this period, whether 
addressed to friends or foes. His instructions, coun- 
sels, warnings to his own disciples He expressed in the 
briefest, most emphatic terms. Was He speaking to 
them of faith, He said, ‘‘If ye had faith’as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye would say to this sycamore tree, Be 
thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in 
the sea, and it should obey you.”’ Was He inculcating 
humility, He said, ‘‘ Which of you having a servant 
ploughing or feeding cattle will say unto him by and 
by, when he is come from the field, Go and sit down 
to meat ? and will not rather say unto him, Make ready 
wherewith Imay sup, and gird thyself, and serve me till 
T have eaten and drunken, and afterward thou shall eat 
and drink? Doth he thank that servant because he 
did the things that were commanded him? I trow 
not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do.” Was He warning them against 
coyetousness, He did it in the stories of the rich man 
who, as he was making all his plans about throwing 
down his barns and building greater ones, had the 
words addressed to him, ‘‘ Thou fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee, then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” ‘Was He in- 
culcating the necessity of self-denial, an entire 
surrender of the heart and life to Him, He did it by 
turning to the multitude that followed Him, and 
saying, “If any come to me, and hate not his father 
and his mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after me, he cannot be my disciple. Who- 
soever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 


he cannot be my disciple.”* 


There was curtness even in our Lord’s dealings with 
those who, influenced with no hostile feeling, came to 
Him with needlessandimpertinentinquiries. ‘‘ Master,” 
said one of the company, ‘‘ speak to my brother that 
he divide the inheritance with me. And he said, Man, 
who made me a judge or adividerover you?” ‘There 
were present some that told Him of the Galileans 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with the sacrifices.” 
It was not enough to tell them that they were wrong 
if they imagined that these men were sinners above all 
the Galileans because they suffered such things. 
They must have it also there told to them, ‘‘ I say unto 
you, Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Marked especially by the same feature was our Lord’s 


treatment of his enemies, the Pharisees. Their 
hostility to Him had now reached its height. ‘‘ They 


began to urge Him vehemently, and to provoke Him 
to speak many things; laying wait for Him and seek- 
ing to catch something out of his mouth, that they 
might accuse Him,” and, ‘‘as they heard all theso 
things they derided Him” (Luke xi. 53, 54; xvi. 
14). He gave them indeed good reason to be pro- 
voked. One of them invited Him to dinner, and He 
went in and sat down to meat. The custom, whether 





“He that 


* Luke xiv. 26, 27, 33, compared with Matthew x. 37, 38. 
And he that. 


loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 


loveth wife or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth me is not worthy of me.” 
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expressed or not, that He had not first washed before 
dinner gave Jesus the fit opportunity, and in terms 
very different from any He had employed in Galilee, 
He denounced the whole body to which his host 
belonged. ‘‘Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter; but your inward 
part is ‘full of ravening and wickedness. Ye fools! 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them.” The first notes 
thus sounded of that terrible denunciation that rung 
through the courts of the Temple as our Lord turned 
to take his last farewell of them, and of his enemies. 

Corresponding with this manner of speaking was our 
Lord’s manner of action at this time: The three con- 
spicuous miracles of this period were the two Sabbath 
cures and the healing of the ten lepers. Like all the 
others of the same class, the two former were spon- 
taneous on Christ’s part, wrought by Him of his own 
free movement, and not upon any application or 
appeal. In a synagogue one Sabbath day He sawa 
woman that for cighteen years had been bowed to- 
gether, and could in no way lift herself up. And 
when He saw her, ‘“‘ He said unto the woman, Thou 
art loosed from thine infirmity, and He laid his hands 
on her, and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God.” Invited on another Sabbath day to 
sup with one of the chief Pharisees, as He entered He 
saw before Him a man which had the dropsy, brought 
there perhaps on purpose to see what He would 
do. Turning to the assembled guests, Jesus put a 
single question to them, more direct than any He had 
put in Galilee. ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day ?” They said nothing, and He ‘took the man 
and healed him, and let him go.” Entering into a 
certain village, He saw before Him ten lepers, who 
stood afar off, and lifted up their voices and said, 
‘*Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” He said to them 
as soon as he saw them, ‘‘ Go, show yourselves unto the 
priests.” You have what you ask; you are cured 
already. Go, do what the cured are required by your 
law todo. A few words are spoken at a distance, and 
all the men are at once healed. Is there not a quick 
promptitude displayed in all these cases, as if the 
actor had no words or time to spare ? 

But, secondly, our Lord’s thoughts were turned 
much at this time upon the future—his own future 
and that of those around Him. His chief work of 
teaching and healing was over. True He was teach- 
ing and healing still, but it was by the way. The 
things were done as by one that was on a journey— 
who had a great goal before him, upon which his eye 
was intently fixed. With singular minuteness of per- 
spective, the dark close of his own earthly existence now 
rose up before Him. ‘‘ Behold,” He said at its close, 
‘‘ we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be ac- 
complished; for He shall be delivered unto the Gen- 
tiles, and shall be mocked and spitefully entreated 
and spitted on; and they shall scourge Him and put 
Him to death” (Luke xviii. 31—33). ‘I have a 
baptism to be baptized with,” He said at the beginning 
of the period, ‘‘and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” (Luke xii. 50). ‘‘ And the third day he shall 
rise again.” But beyond the days, whether of his 





own death or of his resurrection, that other day of 
his second coming now for the first time is spoken of. 
He is pressing upon his disciples the great duty of 
taking no undue thought for the future—using the 
same terms and employing the same images as He 
had on the Sermon on the Mount; but He goes 
now a step further than He had done then, closing 
all by saying, ‘‘ Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning, and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for their Lord when He will return from the 
wedding, that when He cometh and knocketh they 
may open to Him immediately. Blessed are the ser- 
vants whom the Lord when He cometh shall find 
watching. . ... Be ye therefore ready also, for the 
Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye think not” 
(Luke xii. 35, 36, 37, 40). Still in darkness as to 
the true nature of the kingdom of God, irritated, it 
may have been, that after the announcement that 
it had come so little should be said about it, so few 
tokens of its presence should appear, the Phari- 
sees demanded of him when the kingdom of God 
should come. He told them that they were looking 
for it in an altogether wrong direction. ‘‘ The king- 
dom of God,” He said, ‘‘ cometh not with observation, 
neither shall they say, Lo here, or lo there; for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” For them, for 
us, for all men, one of the most important lessons that 
ever could be taught,—that God’s true spiritual king- 
dom is in nothing outward, but lies in the inward state 
and condition of the soul. Nevertheless, there was to 
be much outward and visible enough, much connected 
with that kingdom and his own lordship over it, of 
which these Pharisees were little dreaming, and which 
was destined to break upon them and upon their 
children with all the terror of a terrible surprise. 
This was in his thoughts when, after having corrected 
the error of the Pharisees as to the nature of the 
kingdom, He turned to his disciples and said to them, 
‘‘The days will come when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not see 
it. And they shall say unto you, See here, see there : 
go not after them, nor follow them; for as the light- 
ning that lighteneth out of the one part under heaven 
shineth unto the other part under heaven, so also 
shall the Son of Man be in his day. But first must 
He suffer many things, and be rejec*ed of this gene- 
ration. And as it wasin the days of Noe, so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of Man. Likewise also 
as it was in the days of Lot. . . and thus shall it be 
in the day when the Son of Man is revealed,”—our 
Lord enlarging upon this topic till in what He said 
upon this occasion you have the first rough sketch of 
that grand and awful picture presented in his last 
discourse to the apostles upon the ridge of Mount 
Olivet, preserved in Matt. xxiv. 

That section of our Lord’s life and labours, of which 
a short sketch has been presented, has been greatly 
overlooked—thrown, in fact, into the distance and 
obscurity which hangs over the region in which it 
was enacted. <A careful study will guide to the 
conviction that in it Christ occupied a position inter- 
mediate between the one assumed in Galilee and the 
one taken up by Him at Jerusalem in the days that 
immediately preceded his crucifixion. 

W, Hanna. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 


Part III.—THE CHURCH. 








1.—THE MERCY-SEAT. | What shipwrecked souls have stood 
In dark, despairing mood 
N the most haly place r eee a - ce eee 
weil sary Ea ine, Appealing against God unto some higher good! 
In ancient days, stood veiled the seat of | No longer, as of old, 
heavenly grace. | The cherubim of gold i! 
Above the holy things God’s a with men with shadowing wings | 
Brooded the cherub wings, ' 
Symbols of mercy swift, and love’s sweet Behind a darker veil, f 
shelterings. | Our cry would seem to fail, 
4 : | Where Christ hath entcred in, thorn-crowned and torture 
And, sign more gracious yct, | pale. { 
The golden pinions met 
| Above the ark wherein the law itself was sct. For lo! we witness still | 
: : The holy law fulfil 

And there, though veiled and dim, And vindicate itself, by adding ill to ill; (i 


The dwelling-place of Him i 
Who owned the mercy-seat was ’tween the cherubim. Adding sin’s hurt to sin :— | 
| How then shall good begin ? 


| ~~ fo thcmadaagee = ysl Yca, how shall God be God, save mercy enter in ? 
Said God, “and from this place will hear my pcople’s | But the old symbols teach 
prayer.” The truth our hearts would reach, } 


The truth the years of Christ have echoed each to cach : 
Down through the years, replete ‘ 

With anguish and defeat, That God's most holy place, {| 

That prayer hath risen toward the veiléd mercy-seat. His secret, sacred place, 
Is still the mercy-seat, the throne of heavenly grace. 

Down through the years the cry |i 

Hath echoed ceaselessly, And when our souls at last 

“ Be merciful to us, O Lord our God Most High !’’ These outer courts have passed, 5 
’ ; ‘ Where o’cr God’s mercy still the veil is darkly cast— 
What lips with anguish pale 





Have poured the ceaseless wail ! The veil itself shall fall, ' 
What streaming, straining eyes have striven to pierce the And we adoring shall 
veil! | See the most holy place and mercy over all. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER, AND THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Tus chapter will differ somewhat from our previous 
ones, in that it will have to deal with an Epistle of 
doubted authenticity, and also to institute a com- 
parison between two Epistles asto a passage strangely 
identical in both. 

There have been, from the earliest times, grave 
doubts as to the genuineness of the ‘Second Epistle 
of Peter.” I will state briefly the grounds of them. 
The first is, the entire absence of mention of the 
Epistle in the earliest Christian writers, and the rare- 
ness, and, when apparently occurring, the unsatisfac- 
tory character as to precision, of even any allusions to 
it in the same writers. The most relied on of these 
hardly amount to more than the occurrence of a some- 
what similar thought in somewhat similar words ; and 
would never have been suspected to be a reference to 
any other writing, except for this enquiry. 

The testimonies to the Epistle, when they begin to 
appear, are but indirect. The earliest is that of 
Eusebius, who relates of Clement of Alexandria, that 
he, in his expositions of the canonical Scriptures, 
‘‘did not pass over eyen the disputed books, such as 
that of Jude, and the rest of the Catholic Epistles, 
and that of Barnabas, and that called the Apocalypse 
of Peter.” Here, our Epistle is not named, though 
apparently included in “the rest of the Catholic 
Fpistles;” and after all, the evidence for it, when 
obtained, is but weak, for it is classed with two books 
which haye been universally rejected from the canon. 

Origen, as reported by Eusebius, says, ‘‘ Peter, on 
whom the Church of Christ is built, over which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail, has left one acknow- 


ledged Epistle: perhaps also a second: for it is | 


doubted about.” 

But on the other hand in Origen’s extant works, 
he again and again quotes this Epistle as Scripture. 
It is true that this is in those works of which we 


possess only a Latin translation; but this can hardly | 


alter the force of the evidence. The probability is, 
that Origen quoted in this case as loosely as in that of 


the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he denies to be St. | 


Paul’s, but constantly quotes as St. Paul’s. 

Firmilian, disciple of Origen (died in 270), says 
that the Apostles ‘‘ Peter and Paul, in their Epistles, 
execrated heretics.” Now, this St. Peter does not do 
in his first Epistle; so he must be alluding to the 
second. 

Eusebius says that one Epistle of Peter, which is 
called the first, is received and used as undoubted by 
the ancient presbyters; that the Epistle called his 
second is received, but not as among the New Testa- 
ment writings ; that, appearing useful to many, it has 
come to be reverenced with the other Scriptures. 

Jerome says that St. Peter wrote two Epistles, 
which are named catholic, of which the second is by 
most denied to be his, on account of the dissonance 
of style from the former Epistle. But this dissonance 
he elsewhere ascribes to St. Peter haying used two 
interpreters, i.e., writers who put his thoughts into 
Greek for him. 


After this time, it was generally received as canoni- 
cal. It is, however, worthy of notice that it is not 
contained in the ancient Syriac version. 

At the time of the Reformation, the doubts revived; 
and several of the chief German critics, including 
even Neander, entertain them. 

They are based very much, as they were of old, on 
the alleged dissonance of tone and style from the first 
Epistle. Now, in dealing with such an allegation, 
we ought to be careful to ascertain, first, what the 
character of the supposed writer is, and, secondly, 
what the circumstances are under which the two 
Epistles were written. 

As to the former of these, we know that St. Peter 
was impulsive, of strong feeling, not showing great 
continuity or consistency of thought, but going off 
irregularly to introduce mysterious and outlying 
points. So that, with a certain personal identity, we 
might expect to find this writer not so much repeat- 
ing himself, as taking up fresh moods of mind accord- 
ing to varying circumstances. It may illustrate what 
I mean, if I adduce another New Testament writer 
with whom this irregularity and variety were em- 
phatically not the case: I mean, St. James. If a 
second Epistle of St. James were handed down to us, 
as much differing in style from his first as this does 
from the former one of St. Peter, we should not 
hesitate a moment to pronounce it spurious. His 
mind, and view of things, and manner of treating the 
Christian life, are so stereotyped, that for him to 
adopt another style would seem almost an impossi- 
bility. 

But let us now look at the circumstances—at the 
| occasion and object of this second Epistle, as compared 
| with those of the first. There, we found that exhorta- 

tion and testimony alternated: that the whole Chris- 
| tian revelation is known as the grace of God, and His 
'acts of grace are ever brought forward: that our 
Lord is ever introduced as the Mediator, and His 
resurrection ever dwelt on, in itself, and in its conse- 
quences. We found that the Christian hope is ever- 
more before the writer, insomuch that some have 
considered it the central idea and subject of the Epistle. 
Now nothing can be more different than all this from 
the character of the circumstances which seem to have 
ruled the style of the second Epistle. Its general aspect 
is prohibitory and cautionary. There is indeed 
exhortation, but its key is regulated by this general 
purpose. The ‘‘ knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which the writer so fervently enforces, is to keep the 
readers from being led away with the error of the 
wicked. These wicked are persons who denied the 
lordship of Christ; which lordship therefore is care- 
fully asserted at every turn. It is remarkable that, 
while in the former Epistle, in which grace and salva- 
tion were so prominent, the Redeemer is commonly 
“Christ” (i. 11, 19; ii. 21), or ‘* Jesus Christ” (i. 1, 
2, 3, 7,18; ii. 5; iii. 21; iv. 11), or ‘* Christ Jesus” 
(v. 10),—in this He is ‘‘ our Lord (and Saviour) Jesus 
Christ” (i. 1, 11; ii. 20; iii. 18), “our Lord Jesus 
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Christ” (i. 8, 14, 16), or ‘* Jesus our Lord” (i. 2), but 


never simply ‘‘Christ,” or ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” or ‘ Christ 
Jesus.” This is strikingly characteristic of the 
differing attitude of the writer’s mind in the two 
Epistles. In the first, encouragement is to be derived 
from community of suffering and glorification with 
Him: therefore His lordly titles are dropped, and His 
office or person, or both combined, are put forward. 
But in the second, where warning and caution against 
rebellion are in view, we are ever reminded of His 
lordship by ‘‘ Lord,” and for what he has done for us 
by “‘ Saviour,” being His titles. 

But it is not true that in all respects the tone and 
style of the two Epistles differs. The same view of an- 
cient prophecy prevails in both (see 1 Peter i. 10—12; 
2 Peter i. 19—21; iii. 2): the new birth by the word 
of God (1 Peter i. 22; ii. 2) is found again in 2 Peter 
i. 4: the peculiar term ‘‘ virtues” applied to God is 
found in both Epistles (1 Peter ii. 9; 2 Peter i. 3, 
corrected reading). If we have the expression ‘‘ with- 
out blemish, and without spot” in 1 Peter i. 19, we have 
‘“‘without spot and blameless,” 2 Peter iii. 14, and 
indeed ii. 13. 

Two objections have been made to the genuineness 
of our Epistle, which are not a littie curious, as they 
seem to destroy one another. One is, that the writer 
seems so very careful to tell us that he is the apostle 
Peter, thereby betraying that he is not that apostle. 
Taking this by itself, we may fairly reply that when a 
writer is cautioning against false teachers, it is very 
natural for him, as St. Paul did when writing to the 
Galatians, to assert his own commission and personal 
qualification as a teacher. It is just what St. Peter 
himself did in the first Epistle, ch. y. 1, ff. But com- 
bine this with the other objection; which is that by 
ch. iii. 2, the writer distinguishes himself from the 
apostles, and therefore is not one of them. These 
objections are made by the same writers. But it is 
plain that they overthrow the one the other. How 
can a writer be elaborately trying to make himself 
out to be St. Peter, and at the same time exclude him- 
self from the number of the apostles altogether ? 

Another objection is the mention made by the writer 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, ch. iii. 15, 16. They are 
there spoken of as already existing in some number, 
and as forming part of the canonical Scriptures. But 
much more has been found in this curious passage 
than it really imports. It refers, not, of course, to all 
the now reputed Epistles of St. Paul, as some seem to 
take it, but only to all those which the writer had seen ; 
and it makes no assertion as to the canonical Scrip- 
tures, but merely implies that certain writings by Chris- 
tian teachers were reckoned as on a level with the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and called by the same name. 
This may have been the case very early; indeed, by 
St. Paul giving command that his Epistle to the Co- 
lossians should be read in the church at Laodicea, and 
the epistle to that church at Colosse, it would seem 
that he contemplated his Epistles being at once ranked 
with the Scriptures, which were read in the churches. 

I may mention two or three notes of genuineness, 
which, though they may be considered slight, yet are 
of interest. In ch. i. 17, 18, the writer refers to his 
presence at our Lord’s transfiguration. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that close to that passage we 





find two uncommon words, which both occur in the 
narrative of the transfiguration in the Gospels. The 
one of these is ‘‘ tabernacle,” 2 Pet. iii. 18, 14; and it 
was Peter who proposed on the mount to make three 
tubernacles : the second is ‘‘ exodus,” in the unusual 
sense of decease or death, 2 Pet. i. 15; and we read 
in Luke ix. 28, that Moses and Elias appeared in glory, 
and spake of His exodus (decease), which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Other coincidences are the 
use of certain words rarely found in the New Testa- 
ment, but also occurring in Peter’s speeches or narra- 
tives, apparently derived from him, in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Such are the word ‘‘ godliness,” found 
abundantly in the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, but, 
besides, only in 2 Pet. i. 3, 6, 7, and in Peter’s speech 
in Acts iii. 12:—‘‘ godly,” 2 Pet. ii. 9, Acts x. 2, 7, 
where only the word occurs in the New Testament: 
‘* being punished,” found in 2 Pet. ii. 9, Acts iv. 21 
only: ‘‘ the day of the Lord,” 2 Pet. iii. 10, Acts ii. 20, 
the only places where the expression occurs, except 
1 Thess. v. 21. 

‘‘Our general conclusion must be in fayour of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Epistle. The sub- 
ject is not without considerable difficulty, arising 
mainly from the non-recognition of it in the early 
centuries. But this is in some measure accounted for 
by the lateness of its appearance, and is a difficulty not 
confined to it alone, but shared by several of the later 
New Testament writings. Another weighty reason in 
its favour is the immense gulf of difference of style 
which separates this from even the earliest of the post- 
apostolic writings. 

‘‘ The Epistle is one of those latter fruits of the great 
outpouring of the Spirit on the Apostles, which, not 
being entrusted to the custody of any one church or 
individual, required some considerable time to become 
generally known; which, when known, were sus- 
pected, bearing as they necessarily did traces of their 
late origin, and notes of polemical argument; but of 
which, as apostclic and inspired writings, there never 
was, when once they became known, any general 
doubt; and which, as the sacred canon became fixed, 
acquired, and have since maintained, their due and 
providential place among the books of the New Testa- 
ment.” * 

The object and aim of the Epistle have been already 
hinted at; they are best set forth in the two last verses 
of it, as being a caution to the readers against fall- 
ing from their steadfastness, and an exhortation to 
grow in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

To the fervent enforcing of this latter and main 
purpose ch. i. 1—11 is devoted. Then (i. 12—21) the 
grounds of this knowledge are stated to consist in the 
apostolic testimony and prophetic announcement. 
This serves as an introduction to the description 
of the false teachers and prophets who were coming 
in among them (ch. ii.). In ch. ii. the further 
error which should arise, that of rejecting the 
hope of the Lord’s coming, is stigmatized, with u 
reference to the Epistles of St. Paul, as teaching the 
same truths, but being perverted, like the other Scrip- 
tures, by the ignorant and unstable. The main pur- 





* “New Testament for English Rea‘ers,” vol. ii. Introduction, p. 
273. 
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pose of exhortation is, notwithstanding many allu- 
sive and polemical digressions, kept closely in view 
throughout. The later portions aro all based on the 
earlier. The whole sprung from a holy desire to build 
up and confirm the readers, in especial reference to 
certain destructive forms of error in doctrine and 
practice which were then appearing, and would con- 
tinue to wax onward. 

On those forms of error themselves more will be 
presently said, when we come to speak of the remark- 
able passage, common to this Epistle and that of St. 
Jude; and there, also, we shall deal with the probable 
date of the Epistle. 

When we inquire for what readers it was written, 
we find very few data to guide us. They seem, in 
part at least, to have been identical with those ad- 
dressed in the former Epistle (see ch. iii. 1) ; the same 
seems implied in ch. i. 15. 

The opening address is more general than that of 
the first Epistle, and seems to extend to all who love 
the Christian name. The same inference is also con- 
firmed by observing that the whole tone of the letter 
is more generalised than that of the former one; the 
peculiar circumstances of persecution, which are there 
so much dwelt upon, are not adduced here. 

We now come to speak of the EPISTLE oF JUDE. 
And, first, for its genuineness. This too was doubted 
in the early ages. Eusebius says, ‘‘ Among the dis- 
puted books, but still known to most, are the so-called 
Epistles of James and that of Jude ;” but, he says, 
that it was publicly read with the rest in the churches. 
And primitive testimony in its favour is very strong. 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen—all cite it 
as Scripture; and the very ancient catalogue of the 
Scripture books, known as the Muratorian fragment, 
speaks of it as genuine and canonical. In later times, 
it has generally been received as authentic, even by 
some of those who are fond of questioning in this 
matter. We may fairly say, that the doubts entcr- 
tained about the Epistle in early times, and the fact 
that few traces of it are found in the primitive fathers, 
may be accounted for partly from its shortness, partly 
from its presumed reference to apocryphal sources 
(see below), partly from its appearing not to have 
been written by an Apostle. 

The author calls himself, verse 1, ‘‘ servant of Jesus 
Christ,” and ‘‘ brother of James.” The former of these 
designations is never used alone to designate an 
Apostle (see Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; 2 Pet.i.1). And 
that this writer was not an Apostle is probable from 
the second designation also. One who had a direct 
commission from the Lord Jesus Christ is not likely 
to have dropped all mention of that commission, and 
to have adduced a fellow-man as greater than him- 
self, and as bespeaking respect for that which he was 
about to write. 

It is said indeed in answer to this, that the Apostle 
Judas (‘‘ not Iscariot”) is in the Gospels called “ the 
brother of James.” But first it is uncertain whether 
we are right in thus filling up what is in the Greek 
merely ‘‘ Jude of James,” or ‘‘ James’s Jude.” The 


. supplement was probably an inference from the open- 


ing of this Epistle, and to quote it as evidence here is 
arguing in a circle. 
If we come to inquire how any one should come to 





call himself ‘ brother of James,” we are at once led 
to ask who this James might be. There are two 
apostolic persons of that name, the Apostle James, 
the son of Alphzeus, and James, ‘‘the brother of the 
Lord,” bishop of the church at Jerusalem, and, as we 
have maintained, the writer of the Epistle bearing the 
name of James. 

Those who take the former to be here meant, hold 
the view mentioned above, that this writer is the 
Apostle St. Jude. It may easily be inferred from 
what has been said in a former paper on the Epistle 
of James, that the latter, ‘‘the brother of the Lord,” 
is the person whom I believe to be here intended, and 
that in consequence I hold this writer to be the Judas 
of Matt. xiii. 55, another brother of our Lord, and a 
younger son of Joseph and Mary. 

Some have objected that had this been so, the 
writer would have styled himself, not “ the brother of 
James,” but ‘the brother of Jesus Christ.” I can only 
say that any one to whom this seems possible, has his 
first lesson as to the spirit and feeling of the apostolic 
body yet to learn. Such a designation would at once 
stamp an Epistle as spurious, and as belonging to the 
darker times, when superstition regarded earthly re- 
lationship to Christ as matter of reverence. 

Of the personal history of this Judas, one of the 
Lord’s brethren, we know nothing. Eusebius relates 
from Hegesippus, that the Emperor Domitian, being 
jealous of the survivors of the family of David, sent 
for and examined two grandsons of this Judas, but 
finding that their whole property consisted of thirty- 
nine acres of land, out of which they had to pay taxes, 
and secing their hands callous with the marks of 
labour—having also ascertained that the kingdom ex- 
pected by them was angelical and celestial—he dis- 
missed them. 

All we know respecting this writer must be gathered 
from the Epistle, as treated of below. 

Its intended readers are not specified any further 
than that they are Christians. They seem to be Jews, 
from the altogether Judaic spirit of the Epistle, and 
from its appeal to Jewish traditions, and perhaps to 
Jewish books. They dwelt among an abundant and 
a wicked population: some think in Corinth; some in 
Egypt, to which it is said the physical phenomena (of 
verses 12, ff) correspond; some in a commercial city 
in Syria. 

The time of writing is in some uncertainty. ‘ The 
state of the church indicated in the Epistle is one not 
far advanced in historical development. ‘The evil 
men were as yet mixed with the church—rocks of 
danger in their feasts of love (ver. 12, corrected read- 
ing). They had not yet been marked off and stigma- 
tized: for this very purpose the Epistle is written, 
that these might lie no longer latent in the bosom of 
the Church. All this points to an early date.” * 

In ver. 17, reference is made to previous teaching 
by the Apostles. But it is so made, as to imply that 
the persons addressed had heard the Apostles for 
themselves, though their presence may have been 
now removed; and to make it improbable that the 
Epistle was written after the apostolic age. 

No mention is made in the Epistle of the destruc- 





* “ New Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii. Introd., p. 304. 
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tion of Jerusalem. This we may perhaps judge would 
hardly have been so, had it been written after that 
event. So signal an instance of God’s retributive 
justice would hardly have escaped mention when the 
writer was writing to Jews, and especially citing ex- 
amples thereof. 

These considerations induce me to suppose the date 
to haye been before the year 70 A.D., but probably 
not long before. It would seem to have been written 
in Palestine (ver. 5); but this is quite uncertain. 

The style and tone of the Epistle are those of a 
rough, incisive earnestness, rising, in its denunciatory 
passages, into majesty and eloquence. The writer 
seems to have been a plain man, but of a fiery spirit, 
deeply imbued with Old Testament and traditional 
zeal. But there are unmistakable signs of a loving 
heart, beating beneath the rough surface. Not only 
does he introduce his stern message by wishes for the 
multiplication of ‘mercy, peace, and love,” but that 
message itself, and the warning reminiscence of ver. 
17, both are recommended by the address to his 
readers as ‘‘ beloved; ’’ and in verses 22, 23, he en- 
joins compassion towards the erring, and saying the 
sinner while hating the sin. 

It is hardly necessary to give a detailed account of 
the contents. The object—to keep the reader steadfast 
in the faith—is carried out by fervent denunciation 
of those who would lead them away from it. It may 
be worth while to notice the formal recognition, in 
verses 20, 21, of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

Two points of some interest arise. The former of 
these is the apparent reference to apocryphal books. 
In ver. 14 a prophecy is cited as having been uttered 
by Enoch, the seventh from Adam. This prophecy is 
found related in the apocryphal ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” a 
production, according to some, of the times of Herod 
the Great; according to others, partly of the Macca- 
beean period, partly of that of Herod; but, according 
to the latest and best writer on the subject (Professor 
Volkmar), of the time of the sedition of Barchochebas, 
about 182 a.p. Still, we are in uncertainty whether 
the passage in question may not have been, either 
originally or subsequently, inserted into the Book of 
Enoch from our Epistle; or, again, whether both that 
and our writer may not have alike taken it from 
ancient Jewish tradition. The former of these suppo- 
sitions is rendered likely, from the fact that the parti- 
culars respecting the fallen angels, ver. 6, are also 
found in the Book of Enoch. 

Another passage in our Epistle supposed to have 
come from an apocryphal source is, the reference to 
the dispute between the archangel Michael and the 
devil about the body of Moses. Origen says, ‘‘ In the 
Ascension of Moses, of which book the apostle Jude 
makes mention in his Epistle, Michael the archangel,” 
&e. But no such tradition is found in any apocryphal 
or rabbinical book now extant; and it was more 
probably matter of tradition only. 

We now come to the comparison of the remarkable 
passage, Jude 3—19, 2 Pet. ii. 1—19, describing the 
heretical enemies of the Gospel in terms so similar 
as to preclude all idea of entire independence. Of 
course, we haye nothing to do here with persons who 
would maintain that each of these passages was a 
special reyelation, wholly independent of the other. 








To our mind, once admit any such hypothesis, and 
you destroy Christianity. It has pleased God to rest 
the facts of his Gospel on human testimony, and 
the doctrines of his Gospel on human teaching by 
written words. Take out the epithet “human” in 
these, and you take away that by which the Gospel 
lays hold on the spirit of man, and you leave it a 
mere clap of thunder. 

If these considerations of human probability are 
here, as everywhere else, to be introduced into our 
estimate of the Scriptures, then we must infer, either 
that one of these writers saw and used the text of the 
other, or that both drew from a common source, oral 
or documentary. That both used a common docu- 
ment is most improbable, because the curious concur- 
rences and divergences could not be thus accounted 
for. Of course, it is possible that both drew from a 
common oral source, from some description current as 
an utterance of the Spirit in the apostolic circle. But, 
looking at the two passages as they stand, this also 
must be dismissed as highly improbable. There is, 
as we shall presently see, an intent and consistent 
purpose in the divergences which keep us from 
imagining that the two are different reports of what 
was once the fountain of both. The phenomena are 
altogether different from those apparent in any paral- 
lel passages in the Gospels. 

We are thus reduced to believe, that one must haye 
seen and used the text of the other. And if so, then 
which was prior to the other ? 

Here I conceive there can be little doubt. Let us 
look at the objects of the two. Jude tells us that he 
is describing ‘‘ ungodly men, who turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness, and deny the only Master and our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” St. Peter is not describing the 
same persons, though in several points the descriptions 
coincide. He is concerned with ‘‘ false teachers,” an- 
swering to the ‘‘ false prophets among the people” of old. 
These, too, are described as denying ‘‘the Master 
who bought them.” In 2 Peter (ch. ii. 1) we have but 
the slightest reminiscence of Jude’s first historical 
example of the destruction of the unbelievers, as not 
being to his purpose, and the words are very curious. 
Jude says that, ‘‘ the Lord (or “‘ Jesus,” see corrections) 
having saved the people out of the land of Egypt, after- 
wards destroyed them that believed not.” Of all this 
Peter retains only the expression ‘‘ among the people,” 
and omits the rest. Next we remark that Jude’s 
second example, the ‘‘ angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation,” so instructive as 
against apostates, shrinks up in the other writer into 
‘*angels when they sinned,” and is thereby made into a 
proof that God regards not the highest dignities in 
those who turn against him. Here the special and 
pcinted instance of Jude is generalised by abridg- 
ment in Peter. The next example, that of the flood, 
is found in Peter alone, adduced with a view of exalt- 
ing the true prophet, Noah, the teacher of righteous- 
ness. But, had Peter written first, is it conceivable 
that Jude would haye omitted words so exactly suiting 
his purpose as those of the latter part of 2 Peter ii. 5? 
I will not weary the reader by going through every 
verse of each passage, but will leave him in the main to 
do it for himself, assuring him that he will find the same 
view, that of the priority of Jude, and the adaptation 
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of his words to a somewhat different purpose by Peter, 
corroborated at every step. I will cite only one more 
instance of this: In Jude, vers. 8, 9, we have, ‘‘ Jn 
like manner these dreamers also defile the flesh, and speak 
evil of dignities. Yet Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” Whereas in 2 Peter 
ii. 10, we read, ‘‘ Them that go after the flesh in lust of 
uncleanness, and despise government. Presumptuous, self- 
willed, they are not afraid to rail at dignities. Whereas 
angels, though they be greater in strength and might, bring 
not railing judgment against them before the Lord.” 
Now here the tenth verse in St. Peter would be simply 
unintelligible taken by itself, and never could have 
been written, except as the adaptation of something 
ampler and more perspicuous than itself. This in- 
stance is, to my mind, decisive of the priority of the 
passage in Jude to that in 2 Peter. 

This result would remoye the time of writing the 
latter Epistle to close upon the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Indeed, as there is no especial reference to Jews 
in it, and as it has no traces of having been written in 
Palestine, there would be no reason for mentioning 
that event, even had it happened. 

It now remains that we should give our usual list of 
corrigenda for both Epistles, and first for 2 Peter. In 
respect of variation in the reading of the text, the 
following are required :— 

In ch. i. the ancient authorities read not ‘‘ Simon,” 
but ‘‘Symeon.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ to glory,” ‘by his 
own glory.” In ver. 12, for «I will not be negligent,” 
read ‘*I will be sure.” In the latter part of ver. 21 
there is great confusion in the ancient MSS. I have 
adopted the text of the Vatican MS., ‘‘but men had 
utterance from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

In ch. ii. 2, the word ‘‘ pernicious” has no authority 
whatever. All the MSS. have ‘“‘licentious.” In ver. 
4, for *‘ chains” all the oldest MSS. have ‘‘dens.” In 
ver. 17, omit the words ‘‘ for ever.” In ver. 18, for 
‘* those that were clean escaped,” read ** those that are 
scarcely escaping.” In ver. 22, omit ‘‘ But.” 

In ch. iii. 2, for ‘‘the commandment of us the Apostles 
of the Lord and Saviour,” read ‘‘ the commandment of 
the Lord and Saviour given by your Apostles.” In 
ver. 3, for ‘‘ scoffers,” ‘ scoffers in their scoffing.”” In 
ver. 7, for ‘“‘ by the same word,” some of the ancient 
MSS. have ‘‘ by his word.” But itis uncertain which 
is the true reading. In ver. 9, ‘‘to us-ward’’ should 
be ‘‘ to you-ward.” In ver. 10, ‘‘in the night” is not 
found in our three oldest MSS. It probably got in 
here from 1 Thesse y. 2. In ver. 11, for ‘‘ Seeing then 
that all these things shall be dissolved,” ‘* Seeing that 
all these things shall be thus dissolved” is in two of 
our oldest MSS., and is probably the right reading. 
In ver. 16, ‘‘in which are some things hard to be 
understood,” our three most ancient MSS. have the 
relative “which” in the feminine gender, and, there- 
fore, referring to ‘‘ Epistles,” which has preceded, 
not to ‘‘ things” or “subjects” understood. It will 
be best, therefore, to read, ‘‘ in which Epistles.” 

The corrections to be made in the rendering of the 
original are as follows: — 

In chap. i. 1, for ‘‘ through the righteousness,” ‘in 
the righteousness.” For God and our Sayiour,” “our 





God and [our] Saviour.” It is not probable that 
the appellations “‘God” and “Saviour” both belong 
to ‘‘Jesus Christ,” which follows. In ver. 2, for 
**through,” “in.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ Whereby,” ‘through 
which ;” and for ‘“‘exceeding,” ‘his exceeding.” 
‘Through lust” is literally, ‘‘in,” i.e., ‘existing in 
lust.” ‘In ver. 5, for ‘‘ beside this,’ ‘‘ for this reason.” 
For ‘‘ add to your fuith,” ‘provide, in [the exercise 
of] your faith.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ temperance,” ‘ self- 
restraint ;”” and for ‘‘ fo,” five times in verses 6 and 7, 
“in your.” For ‘ charity,” “love.” In ver. 8, for 
‘‘in the knowledge,” ‘‘towards the perfect know- 
ledge.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ But,” ‘‘for.”? In ver. 19, for 
‘¢ We have also a more sure word of prophecy,” ‘‘ And we 
have more secure the prophetic word.” In ver. 20, for 
‘¢ 73 of,” ** cometh of,” 7.¢., ariseth from, in its source. 

In ch. ii. 1, for ‘‘ damnable heresies,” ‘‘ heresies of 
destruction.” For ‘‘ Zord,” ‘ Master.” In ver. 3, 
for ‘‘ through,” ‘“‘in;” for ‘‘ whose judgment,” ‘for 
whom the sentence;” and for ‘‘ damnation,” ‘ de- 
struction.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ the angels that sinned,” 
‘‘angels when they sinned.” For ‘to be reserved,” 
‘being reserved.” In yer. 7, for ‘‘ the filthy conversa- 
tion of the wicked,” ‘* the behaviour of the lawless in 
their licentiousness.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ to be punished,” 
‘‘render punishment.” In ver. 10, ‘‘ dignities” is 
literally ‘‘glories.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ which are,” 
‘though they be;” for ‘‘ power,” “strength;” and 
for ‘‘ accusation,” ‘‘judgment.” In yer. 12, for 
‘* natural brute beasts,” ‘irrational animals ;” and for 
‘‘made,” ‘‘born.” In yer. 13, for ‘‘ as they that count 
it pleasure to rest in the daytime,” ‘‘ counting as plea- 
sure that delicate living which is but fora day.” In 
ver. 14, ‘“‘adultery” is literally ‘‘an adulteress,” the 
object of the unlawfuldesire. For ‘‘ cease,’ “‘he made 
to cease.” For ‘‘beguiling,” “alluring.” For “cursed 
children,” ‘‘ children of the curse.” In ver. 18, for 
“* when they speak,” *‘ by speaking.” For ‘ through the 
lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness,” ‘ with 
lusts, by wantonness of the flesh.” In ver. 19, for 
‘‘servants,” ‘‘slayes.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘through,” ‘‘in.” 

In ch. ii. 6, for ‘‘ of old,” ‘“‘from of old;” and for 
“* standing out of the water and in the water,” ‘‘ formed 
out of water and by means of water.”’ In ver. 8, for 
‘* whereby,” ‘‘ by which waters.” In ver. 10, for “a 
great noise,” ‘*a rushing noise; ” for ‘the elements,” 
‘*the heayenly bodies;” and for ‘‘ shall melt with 
Fervent heat,” ‘“‘shall be scorched up and dissolved.” 
In ver. 11, for ‘‘ conversation,” ‘‘ behaviour.” In ver. 
12, for ‘‘ hasting unto,” ‘‘ hastening; ” i.e., actually 
bringing on the coming of; and for ‘‘the elements shalt 
melt with,” ‘‘ the heavenly bodies shall be scorched up 
and melted with.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ of him,” ‘ in his 
sight,” placed at the end after ‘‘blameless.” In ver. 
16, ‘‘ignorant” would better express the meaning 
than ‘‘ unlearned.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘led away with,” 
“led away together with.” The word is, remarkably 
enough, the same as that used by St. Paul, Gal. ii. 
13, with reference to Barnabas, when he was induced 
to follow the vacillation of St. Peter at Antioch. In 
ver. 18, for ‘‘ grace, and the knowledge,” ‘the grace 
and knowledge.” For ‘‘glory,” ‘the glory.” 

In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 1, for ‘‘ sanctified by,” 
all the oldest authorities read ‘‘ beloved in.” In ver. 
4, for ‘‘the only Lord God,” “the only Master.” In 
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yer. 5, there is some confusion. Where the Authorized 


Version has ‘“‘the Lord,” with some of the ancient 
authorities, others read ‘‘ God,” and these terms are 
yaried and combined in others. But the Alexandrine 
and Vatican MSS. have ‘‘ Jesus,” which, as being the 
more difficult reading, was probably the original, and 
therefore ought to be adopted. For ‘‘ afterward,” all 
the oldest MSS. have ‘‘secondly.” In ver. 12, for 
“about,” all the MSS. have ‘‘away.” In ver. 22, for 
“of some have compassion, making a difference,” the 
more probable reading is, ‘‘ some indeed convict w hen 
they contend with you.” In ver. 23, ‘with fear” is 
omitted by all the oldest MSS. After the word ‘‘fire,” 
the three oldest MSS. have, ‘‘ and of others have com- 
passion with fear, hating even,” &c. In yer. 25, after 
the word ‘‘ Saviour,” insert, with all the oldest MSS., 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” For ‘‘ both now 
and ever,” all the oldest MSS. have ‘‘ before all time, 
and now, and to all ages.” 

In the translation the principal needful corrections 
are these :—In ver. 1, for ‘‘ the servant,” ‘‘ a servant.” 
For the present end of the verse substitute ‘‘ to the 
called, beloved in God the Father, and preserved for 





Jesus Christ.” In ver. 3, after ‘‘ unto you” (second 


time), insert ‘‘ forthwith.” For ‘‘ once,” ‘‘once for 
all.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ there are certain men crept in 
unawares,” ‘‘ there crept in of old certain men.” Then 
proceed, ‘‘ were before written down in prophecy for 
their judgment.” In ver. 5, for ‘“‘I will therefore,” 
‘*T wish therefore to.” For ‘though you once knew 


this,” ‘* knowing as you do all [these] things once for 
all.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ first estate,” “dignity.” In 
ver 7, for ‘‘ are set forth,” ‘‘ are in like manner to these 


set forth.” For *‘ vengeance,” “ just punishment.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘‘ likewise,” ‘‘in like manner.” In ver. 10, 
for ‘‘ those things which,” ‘‘ whatever things ;”’ and for 
‘“‘what” again, ‘whatever things.” In ver. 11, for 
‘have gone,” ‘*went;” and for ‘* Core,” ‘* Korah.” 
In yer. 12, for ‘‘ spots,”’ ‘the rocks,” on which the lovye- 
feasts were in danger of being wrecked. For ‘“‘ feasts 
of charity,” ‘‘love-feasts;” the agapz of the early 
Christians. For ‘‘ of,” “by.” For “ trees whose fruit 
withereth,” ‘* autumn trees without fruit.’ Inver. 14, 
for ‘‘ cometh,” “‘came.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ convince,” 
‘“‘conyict.” Omit ‘have’ before “ungodly com- 
mitted,” and for ‘‘ have spoken,” ‘“‘spoke.” In ver. 17, 
for ‘‘ of the apostles,” ‘* by the apostles.” In yer. 24, 
for ‘‘ Now,” ‘‘ But.” 





“JUST SUPPOSE:” 
JHOUSHT; AT AN OPEN WINDOW. 


I am seated at the window of a house in Cheapside, 
looking attentively at the bustling crowd below, as 
it wheels and whirls up and down the thronged 
thoroughfare. It is a constant ebb and flow of life, 
in which each individual appears to be but a drop in 
a restless tide, flowing away never to be seen again, 
to be for ever dissolved in that vast ocean called London. 

Yet, whén one thinks of it, man is anything save 
a drop to be lost in the great “All.” Of the count- 
less multitudes who walk or drive past, cach person 
is possessed of a soul infinitely more valuable than 
all the riches of London taken together. And, more- 
oyer, each soul has its own history, which is of far 
more importance than that of the wealthiest bank or 
the mightiest mercantile house. Just suppose that 
the man, standing at yonder corner, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, has this very moment gained the 
victory over a terrible temptation, and has resolved 
to drop some eyil design he was about to carry 
out. Is there in the history of any of the firms 
that cluster round the Bank and the Exchange, any- 
thing comparable in importance with the blessed 
change that has taken place in this man’s soul, 
causing angels to rejoice? People move to and fro 
as if they were but walking automatons, hurrying 
onward, like railway carriages, to their respective 
termini! But God knows what is going on in the 
inner chambers of each heart, fraught with its own 
hopes and fears, joys and affections. I can only see 
the several envelopes, so to speak, and from their 
appearance I should infer that the contents of the 
letters must likewise be such—weighty or indifferent, 
joyful or distressing, badly written or the reverse— 
_just as the envelope bears; and of many an envelope 
I should scarcely suppose that it contained any letter 


at all. But in that I may be grossly mistaken. 
Yonder is a woman, for instance, who seems to me to 
walk on in perfect thoughtlessness. Yet at this very 
moment she may be lifting up her heart to God, as 
Hannah did when Eli took her prayer for a sign of 
intoxication. And yonder greyheaded old gentleman, 
who steps on as smartly as though he were still a 
young man—he is undoubtedly engaged in thinking 
upon some important scheme, which engrosses his 
whole mind, and drives him on with brisk step to 
the place where he hopes it will be realised. But it 





may be the very contrary. Perhaps he is an old fool, 
an inveterate idler, an epicure, who only walks 
fast that he may not miss the hot joint which 
| he knows will be up at half-past one. Who can tell 
from the outside what may be within? Outwardly, 
all is dull, mechanical, lifeless—a collection of 
| magic-lantern slides, moved by some invisible hand, 
or by some clock-work ; inwardly there is nothing but 
| life and motion, thought and feeling, plan and pur- 
| pose, each individual being a world in itself, the his- 
| tory of which ends not with time. 
| And who can trace the links that connect events 
| with events, causes with effects, effects with conse- 
quences? My eye, at this moment, chances to fall 
| upon a boy gazing away his time at the window of 
yonder picture shop. Perhaps that little loiterer is 
_making himself the cause of a most distressing 
| calamity, that months hence will be felt in all its 
| painfulness on the other side of the globe—in China 
or in Australia. It is true that it is both sinful and 
| foolish to look upon ourselves as important persons, 
| without whom the world could hardly get on. But 
| is also a sense in which no man can over- 
| rate his importance. God has created each of us for 
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some work for which we are specially fitted. If 
we neglect to do it, evil is sure to happen some- 
where, and though the work we neglect may in 
itself be very menial or insignificant, yet the wrong 
caused by our neglect of it may have the most serious 
consequences. It is not my person which is so im- 
portant—for whole nations are nothing more than 
a drop of the bucket and the small dust of the balance 
—but the place which it has pleased God in his 
providence to assign to me; it is the fact that my 
work stands in direct connection with the aggre- 
gate work upon which the welfare of society depends. 
We should, therefore, be as conscientious in per- 
forming our duty as though our work were the most 
important under heaven. For such it is, perhaps. 
We may not know it. Who can tell which work, at any 
given time, may be most important? At thismoment 
it is perhaps the work that little boy appears to neglect. 
By being five minutes late, he may cause certain persons 
not to meet, whose combined labour would have sup- 
plied hundreds or thousands of ignorant souls with the 
knowledge of Christ. Truly, whatever ourwork may be, 
we should be conscientious in looking upon ourselves 
as fellow-workers with God. He expects us to do our 
work as He does his. He reckons upon it. It is 
true that if we neglect it, He is mighty to neutralize 
the evil effects of our neglect, or even, in his mysterious 
scheme, to utilise the very mischief we have caused. 
But still, our neglect must deeply grieve Him. 
Therefore it is that He will let us feel in our con- 
science, on the great day of account, that we have 
sadly aggravated our responsibility. We should not 
play with our work, neither make light with what 
appears to us the trifling parts of it. We do not 
know how much may depend upon mere trifles. And 
if we cannot always see the necessity or the usefulness 
of the work, neither can we estimate the great mischief 
certain to ensue if we fail to do it.. Take, for instance, 
that policeman at the corner. I have watched him 
now for nearly two hours, and all I have seen him do 
was to pace up and down the pavement, stopping for 
a moment, now here, now there, and talking now and 
then with an acquaintance or a comrade. He seemed 
to me the living image of idleness, and one might 
well feel inclined to ask, ‘‘ What in all the world is 
the use of that laggard being there?” But the right 
answer to that question might be to ask another— 
‘‘ What might be the consequence if that man were 
not there?” Not a few persons, from the nature of 
their yocation, confer a boon upon society merely by 
their not being absent. And many are useful merely 
by filling their places, because by doing so they pre- 
vent its being occupied by others less able to occupy it 
faithfully. 

There was a block for a few minutes in the train of 
cabs, carts, and omnibuses just now. Right before my 
window an omnibus stopped, on the top of which was 
only one passenger; and there was small wonder he 
had no companions. The weather was rough and 
cold, and ever and anon a gush of sleet and hail came 
biting and stinging down. I therefore could not help 
wondering why this man had taken up such an inhos- 
pitable position. I saw there was room enough for him 
inside, and he looked anything but robust. He seemed 
about forty, and was of gentlemanly appearance. I 





judged he was a clerk in a mercantile house. He 
looked delicate, and it was not difficult to see that the 
cold, damp atmosphere was telling upon his system. 
Very soon, however, I found out the reason for his 
strange predilection. He was a smoker, and had eyi- 
dently sacrificed all the comforts of the well-cushioned 
seat inside to the luxuries of his pipe. Now I am not 
a smoker, and I would be the last man in the world 
to write an encomium upon what is, in my opinion, a 
very injurious habit. But there are thousands of 
people, and among them most intelligent, good, and 
pious persons, who do not hold that opinion, but look 
upon smoking as harmless and innocent. So if I 
abstain from anything like dogmatism, and gladly 
allow them the liberty which I claim for myself—that 
of acting according to their conviction—I shall surely 
not be suspected of playing with conscience. I did, 
not, therefore, find fault with this man’s availing him- 
self of the opportunity a journey, probably all tho 
way up from Hammersmith, afforded him of treating 
himself to his pet dainty. But it appeared to me 
that he was to be blamed for indulging in such an 
enjoyment at the risk of injuring his health. Just 
suppose that he is the head of a family, which 
depends upon him for its support; and suppose that, 
owing to this imprudence, he should catch a cold 
ultimately causing premature death, what may the 
consequences be? I can picture to myself his wife 
and children reduced from a state of comparative 
comfort to pinching poverty; the children not yet 
being old enough to earn anything. The mother, 
who asa girl had got an education too high for a ser- 
vant, and yet too low for a lady, finds herself unable 
to earn even a couple of shillings a week by sewing. 
The workhouse soon receives them. Here the chil- 
dren get into the worst company. The boys turn 
vagabonds and thieves; the girls become bad. The 
poor mother dies from grief and exhaustion. Now all 
this misery would, humanly speaking, have been pre- 
vented had the father lived ten or fifteen years longer. 
His family’s distressing ruin was caused by his pre- 
mature death; this was caused by his disease; his 
disease by his sitting outside an omnibus; and his 
sitting outside on a snowy day by his love of a pipe. 
What a trifling cause to produce such a frightful re- 
sult! Are we really to believe that in eternity this 
man’s children, if asked what brought them into the 
place of pain, would be justified in saying, ‘‘ Our 
father’s love of a pipe*” Undoubtedly, in a certain 
sense, they would. Not that they were not the first 
causes of their own perdition. Had they listened to 
the voice of conscience, and to many warnings, their 
father’s imprudence could never have locked the gate 
of heayen upon them. But it cannot be denied that 
his want of caution deprived them of many privileges 
which would haye made it easier for them to haye 
avoided the way to hell. That the comforts and bless- 
ings of an orderly, respectable family life form a 
powerful barrier against the temptations to which the 
poor and the pauper are peculiarly subject, needs no 
argument in its support. Of that barrier our friend 
on the top of the omnibus deprived his family by his 
inconsiderate self-indulgence. His smoking, which 
in other circumstances might have been aa innocent 
recreation, now appears as a sin and a gross misconduct. 
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A head of a family certainly neglects his duty, and is | always alive to this responsibility ? How little do we 
guilty of a great offence against the law of love, if he | realise the truth that in all the circumstances of our 
forgets that his health and his life are not his own, | daily life, even the most trifling and insignificant, the 
but belong also to his wife and children. He ought to | grave momentous question, ‘‘Am I faithful in the 
bear in mind that their happiness and welfare both for | calling wherewith God has called me?” should con- 
time and for eternity depend too much upon hislength | tinually be before our mind! What is easier than 
of life to admit of his playing with himself as though | to hail an omnibus, scramble up the box, and light 
he were but a child. And yet who among us is a pipe, and puff away? You would cause yourself 
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to be looked upon as half cracked were you to say | broken in time, will corta:nly drag us down into the 
that such commonplace actions may stand in direct | abyss. 

connection with the most important questions of; Look at that cabby, whose face looks as if it 
the Christian ethics. Yet nothing could be easier | had been cut out of a red cabbage. Just suppose 
proved. We should here carefully apply the Apostle’s | that man were to drop down dead from his box. 
injunction, ‘‘Pray without ceasing,” for we do not | What would be the consequences? Why, of course a 
know where our enemy may be lurking, and where the | crowd would gather. The body would be placed in 


first link may be fastened of that chain, which, if not | the cab, and conveyed to the hospital. A coroncr’s 
IV.—43. 
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inquest would be held, and there would be a post mor- 
tem examination, the verdict of the jury being that 
James Jones died from paralysis, or from heart dis- 
ease. Finally there would be a burial with all the decent 
solemnities his relatives could afford. That would be 
all; and soon the shocking accident would be no 
more talked of; everybody would forget all about the 
cabby, who on a December morning dropped down 
dead in Cheapside. People would hurriedly move up 
and down Cheapside as if the thing had never happened, 
and nobody think it had any consequences at all. 

Still it might have consequences more important 
than any one of us would at first believe. Suppose 
our cabman has an aged mother, whom he dearly 
loves, and to whose support and comfort he has de- 
voted his life. Suppose that for her sake he had refused 
to go to Australia, where a lucrative situation was 
offered him; or that it was for his mother’s sake he 
had never asked fair Annic’s hand, although he 
could never dismiss her image from his mind. I 
fancy the good old woman energetically poking the 
fire to make the snug little room look cheerful and 
comfortable. She makes the tea as usual, and has a 
chop ready, and she sits down at the fireside, and 
patiently waits for her darling, whom she has not 
seen since he left early this morning. But it grows 
late—very late—and she fancies he must haye got a 
fare for a long distance. So she takes acup of tea and 
puts the things away, as she cannot wait any longer. 
But presently a policeman steps in. He asks her 
name, and being told it is Jones, requests her to 
follow him to the hospital, as something has happened 
to her son. All on a sudden a dark, dismal night, 
full of woe and agony, falls upon her soul. And 
when she beholds the corpse, she cannot believe but 
that her boy is in a sleep, and she calls out his name, 
and takes his stiff, cold hand to raise him, and then 
throws herself upon him to awake him by her kisses. 
Oh, what a boundless world of misery here opens 
itself to that terror-stricken soul! It was but a 
cabman that dropped dead from his box, and people 
fancied it was not of much consequence. But let us 
follow this poor old woman back to her home, and we 
shall see what the consequences are. There she sits, 
dumb, thoughtless, almost lifeless. The grate is cold; 
she has forgotten to stir the fire. She goes to bed and 
tries to sleep, hoping that she may never wake again. 
She will not see him any more here below, and what 
is the use of her living longer? She only lived for 
him. Henceforth she will have nobody and nothing 
to live for. Neither will anybody live for her. She is 
alone in the worli—quite alone. Ah, how well she 
remembers her son’s kind face! Day and night his 
image stands before her mind, and she remembers 
how he used to say, ‘‘ Good-bye, mother,” when he 
left early in the morning, how sometimes he would 
look in with cheerful smile when he happened to be 
in the neighbourhood. All that is for ever gone. 
There are no smiles now, and no hope, and no joy. 
She will have to apply to the parish, and perhaps be 
sent to the workhouse. She thinks often, would it 
not be as well to apply to the chemist for some 
laudanum ; for zat is life to her now he is dead ? 

But it may be asked, what is the use of such 
suppositions and imaginations? This is the use of 





them: I believe they may aid in making us more 
earnestly concerned about what concerns our fellow- 
beings. In our selfishness we only give attention to 
the impression which their misfortunes make upon 
ourselves. In most cases the ill-fated persons are 
strangers to us, and the calamities usually produce 
only passing impressions. But we should hero 
apply that commandment, which contains the second 
half of the law and the prophets, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” When we witness an accident like 
that I have just been supposing, we should ask, 
‘‘What consequences may this sad event have for 
others?” On seeing this cabman drop down dead I 
should not merely satisfy my curiosity by looking on for 
a moment with the crowd, and after that continue my 
occupations as if nothing had happened, but rather 
I should make inquiries about his family circum- 
stances, and find out whether he had an aged mother 
left, who might henceforth be without support or com- 
fort in the world; and suppose I called upon the old 
woman and found her in a condition of utter helpless- 
ness and despair, what an opportunity for doing good 
would thus be given tome! Surely, I might give her 
a better anodyne than laudanum! I would speak to 
her of Him who is “ better than ten sons,” and who 
took upon Himself our sins, and was bruised for our 
iniquities. Under God’s blessing, I might succeed in 
turning her son’s death into the starting-point of a 
true everlasting life to her. We read in the papers 
and in the police reports of persons, in despair, 
throwing themselves into the arms of death, be- 
cause nobody whispered into their ear that there 
is one who loves them, and has no pleasure in 
their death. So we spend our time in trifling be- 
cause we do not precisely see our way to spend it 
better. Well, Providence so often leads us, by its 
invisible hand, to unexpectedly make us witnesses of 
scenes, events, or accidents, which are suggestive of 
innumerable opportunities for doing good. Eternity 
will reveal the fact that we were often directly guided 
in this or that direction for the purpose that we should 
at such and such an hour arrive at a certain spot, to 
see some event happen, which would make us ejacu- 
late, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” But, 
alas! often we pass on, thoughtless and listless, be- 
cause we have heart for our own concerns alone, and 
no ears to listen to what the Lord wants to teach us 
by the experiences, wants, and sufferings of others. 
My attention falls upon a smart lad of about 
fifteen buying a penny paper. He has all the ap- 
pearance of being an apprentice in a shop close 
by. He is respectably dressed, though from several 
little symptoms of decay I notice in his coat, it is 
evident that he does not belong to a family in very 
affluent circumstances. I surmise that his father 
is a small tradesman, and that the lad has to sup- 
port himself on his small salary. He is very intel- 
ligent looking, and everything about him indicates 
that, as far as his capacities go, a good instruc- 
tion and solid training will not be wasted upon him. 
In one sense I like him from the mere fact of his 
spending a penny upon a newspaper instead of 
buying nuts or periwinkles. It shows that the 
stomach is not the be-all and end-all of life with 
him, but that he is willing to make some sacrifice 
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in order to feed the mind. On the other hand, I 
doubt whether, in his circumstances, he has spent 
his penny wisely. A lad in his condition, and with 
such prospects before him, could read better things 
than are to be found in the columns of a penny 
paper. Suppose, instead of giving his pennies away 
in this manner, he saves them till he is able to buy 
a book, say on book-keeping, or on some such 
branch of knowledge, what an amazing effect it 
might haye upon his whole life, and upon the lives 
of many others with whom he is connected! Per- 
haps he will not now rise higher than the level of a com- 
mon clerk with £150 or £200 a-year, good for his work, 
but for nothing beyond it, and by no means fit for 
any occupation that requires originality of conception, 
based upon a solid scientific foundation. Perhaps 
twenty-five years hence some of his friends or ac- 
quaintances will wonder how it was that a fellow of 
his wit and capacities never rose higher than a situa- 
tion which, though quite respectable in itself, is yet 
far below what a young man like him might 
have attained. Perhaps the right answer to that 
will be, because, when he was young, he spent 
his spare money chiefly upon penny papers and 
novels, and wasted his leisure in reading such 
things. Thus he grew up like a beautifully gilt and 
enamelled watch, with fine dial-plate and elegant 
hands, but with very commonplace mechanism in- 
side. And so all that comes from him is common- 
place. Dreading the troubles and cares which most 
probably would attend the life of a family on such a 
small income, he resolves to remain single, and to 
live only for himself and his own pleasure. 

Such a life may be called a dismal failure. It is a 
sad loss to society, to heaven, and to the poor fellow’s 
own soul. But suppose he had spent his spare money 
in another way, by providing himself with useful 
books, and had devoted his leisure time to exercising 
himself in the knowledge of such branches of science 
as were sure to be useful tohim. What a different life 
would now be before him from what will most likely be 
his lot! The career I have in view is not such as will 
secure him an eminently splendid situation in society, 
or fame in the world. But desirable as these things are, 
in the estimation of most people, experience has shown 
that the highest persons are not always the most useful, 
and that fame and happiness do not always go to- 
gether. No, I picture to myself our lad developing 
himself in such a quiet, unassuming manner, as to 
attract the attention of his superiors by the excellence 
of his achievements, rather than by an outward show 
of brilliant, but superficial and shallow acquirements. 
I can fancy him in this way becoming, as it were, the 
right hand of the head of the business—an all but 
indispensable man, who had gone so thoroughly into 
the spirit of the work that, though his name be not in 
the firm, every one who is at all acquainted with his 
labours knows that the success of the business is 
mainly owing to his genius, activity, and faithfulness. 
Ican further fancy how, as the head of a family, he 
will be a blessing to his wife and children, leading and 
training them in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and accustoming them to those solid principles 
of self-instruction and self-education which have 
proved such abundant sources of happiness to himself. 





While I thus allow my thoughts to have their own 
course, a gentleman, whose dress indicates the clergy- 
man, takes his stand next to the lad, apparently waiting 
for an omnibus. Suppose, now, this clergyman were to 
notice thelad by his side reading a penny paper, and were 
to try to enter into a little talk with him, and to drop 
a kindly hint that perhaps he might spend his money 
better by buying such or such a book, or by attend- 
ing an evening class; and suppose that the lad takes 
that hint to heart and becomes such a truly usefu! 
man asI picture to myself, what an important ser- 
vice that clergyman, by a few simple words dropped 
in passing, would have rendered not only to this 
fellow-being in particular, but to society at large! 
Perhaps in eternity he would learn that by these few 
words he had done more good than by many sermons. 
History has taught us that somo of the greatest men 
our race boasts of, owed their career to a single word 
uttered in their presence, sometimes even unconsci- 
ously. And many persons, by nature endowed with 
uncommon gifts, never turned them to profit, simply 
from want of good timely advice or suggestion. 
Many people, from humility, or from thoughtless- 
ness or ignorance, are in a state of mental numb- 
ness, which prevents them from observing or appre- 
ciating the excellent gifts they have received, and 
from rendering to mankind those yaluable services 
they were evidently destined to perform. Once 
word is sometimes enough to rouse them out of 
that apathy, to break the spell in which they 
are bound, and to make them mount up like eagles. 
We never can tell what the effect of a good word 
spoken in season will be; but this much is certain, 
that by not speaking it when we should or might 
do so, we may cause such loss as all the gold in the 
world will be insufficient to atone for. 

It is a true saying of St. James that we all offend 
and come short in many things. Apart from those 
offences which we positively condemn as sins, we com- 
mit every day many peccadilloes, which leok insig- 
nificant and pardonable, but which often cause infi- 
nitely greater injury than is brought about by the 
grossest crimes. We allow many opportunities fo1 
doing good to pass by unimproved; we often neglect 
what we ought to notice, and remember what we should 
forget—omissions which are sure to do considerable 
wrong somewhere, though we cannot always sec 
where that wrong will bear its crop of evil. If God 
were in the same manner neglectful, inaccurate, or 
irregular, a single moment’s peace or happiness would 
not be possible for any one of his creatures. It is to 
such irregularities that civilised society owes by fur 
the greater part of its evils and miseries. Suppose 
every one of us did his duty, what a different aspect 
social life would present! Suppose we never neglected 
to speak a good word in season, and never forbore 
when we saw an opportunity to stretch out a helping 
hand towards a good work. _ Suppose we never came 
a minute too late to our work, and never gave more 
time to pleasure and comfort than were compatible 
with honesty and duty. Suppose.... 

But the world cannot be cured by suppositions. 
Lord, fill us with that spirit which finds its meat and 
drink in doing Thy will, and in finishing Thy work ! 

ANDREW WHITGIFT. 
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YESTERDAY in Edinburgh, a litile after noon, a 
lady with a little girl, her daughter, called at the 
house of a dentist, in order to obtain his professional 
advice. The servant led her into a room where 
patients are accustomed to wait their turn. One 
gentleman was in the room before she entered, and no 
more. He immediately began to talk with more 
familiarity than became a stranger, and his language 
became incoherent and rude. Te was drunk. His 
notes grew harsher as he perceived that there was no 
response, and his gesticulations more violent. With 
considerable agitation, but without losing presence of 
mind, the lady, with the child in her hand, made a 
movement by which she placed herself between him 
and the door. She opened it hurriedly, and made her 
escape. The professional gentleman, when made 
aware of the circumstance, expressed the deepest 
regret. He had not seen the man on his entrance. 
The servant had mechanically led him into the 
drawing-room, as she was accustomed to do with 
others. The dénouement, when fully made, disclosed 
a touch of the romantic. The sot was the husband of 
the lady with whom the dentist was at the moment 
professionally engaged. In his drivelling mock heroic 
gallantry, he had insisted on accompanying his wife 
when she had occasion to submit to an operation; and 
she, a true wife and mother, and a lady every inch of 
her, was not able to shake off the shameful encum- 


brance. Matters on that occasion were soon put 
straight. The living nuisance was bundled out, 


regrets for unintentional annoyance were made and 
accepted, and the useful art of the mechanical dentist 
began to run its eyen course again. 

The fact, however, has stirred some thoughts and 
memories in the writer’s mind, and these thoughts, as 
as far as they scem pertinent and useful, he will hang 
here on the narrative of the fact for the consideration 
of his readers. 

In this country at the present day, intemperance pre- 
sents such a vast and hideous bulk of concrete fact, that 
the community seem to have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion for speculation regarding its character and desert. 
People are so busy with its effects, that they have not 
patience for inquiry into its nature. The injuries 
which it inflicts on society have during the life of the 
present generation been so constant and so common, 
that they have come to be tacitly regarded as inevit- 
able eyils that mist be endured, like the frosts of 
winter, or the heats of summer. Facts on this subject, 
though plentiful and suggestive, have not educated 
society yet into a right conception of the case, or a 
rigorous determination to deal with it. While on 
other matters we are shrewd, hopeful, inventive, and 
bold, we seem in this one to have sunk into a stolid 
acquiescence, like the submission of a Turk to the fate 
which he can neither foresce nor ayert. The confu- 
sion of a battle-field does not present facilities for 
legislation on points of internal or international rights; 
they wait till the battle is over, and then frame laws 
for the prevention of war. We, of this nation, are 
now engaged in mortal combat with a huge mass of 
drunkenness, and we seem to occupy ourselves with 





A CRIME. 


the mere act of fighting it for self-preservation. I: 
becomes us, however, to bear in mind that this bat le 
will not cease at night so as to afford us leisure on the 
morrow for considering measures of prevention. We 
must legislate on the battle-field, or never legislate at 
all. We must fight and build, like Nehem‘ah and his 
band of patriots, with a sword in one hand and a 
trowel in the other. 

We are feeble before our foe, for want of a clear, 
strong public opinion stamping an act of drunkenness 
as a crime, apart from the particular effects which it 
may in any case produce. Our weakness lies mainly 
in this,—that we make light of an act of drunkenness, 
and make much of the specific crime which the drunk- 
ard commits while his reason is in abeyance. I haye, 
of design, placed at the head of this paper a case of 
trivial annoyance arising from drunkenness, rather 
than a case of heinous crime, in order that I may 
thereby direct attention to the act of inebriation as 
itself not only a sin against God, but a crime against 
society. It is the prolific seed-sin, which brings forth 
a hideous progeny of miscellaneous mischief; and the 
inebriate is responsible not only for what evil he may 
do while he is under the mania, but for the evil which 
he might have done, if providential circumstances had 
not crushed the tendencies in the bud. 

Two men, at the same time and place, and by the 
same agency, make themselyes drunk. One, on ac- 
count of some accidental peculiarity in the structure 
of his brain, and the effects of alcohol in contact with 
it, does no more mischief than frighten some ladies 
and children by his gyrations und his shouts on his 
way home: the other, on account of certain other 
peculiarities of constitution, is so wrought upon by the 
stimulus, that he quarrels with the neighbour who tries 
to lift him from the gutter, and stabs him to the 
heart.* The one is not eyen charged with a crime: 
the other is convicted of wilful murder, and hanged. 
In such a case, justice is unevenly meted out to the 
several offenders. The real guilt of the murderer was 
contracted when he overpowered with stimulants the 
reason that God had given him as the regulator of his 
life: but that guilt the other man also contracted at 
the same time and place. No thanks to him that in 
his case the fit of madness passed off without an act 
of murder. By destroying with his own hand the 
regulating reason, he exposed to risk the life of every 
one he met, as well as hisown. Suppose the master 
of a steamer, on approaching the roadstead where 
many ships lie at anchor, should break the rudder- 
chains and throw into the sea the leyer-handle by 
which the engineer is enabled to let off the steam. 
Tho steamer, with steam on, and helm off, will 
dash through the crowd of anchored ships, as a 
drunken man reels along the street, without power or 
will to avoid collision. Suppose, by some lucky 








* To show how precious lives are sacrificed to this demon, take the 
following short, sad paragraph, which appears in the journals as this paper 
is passing through the press:—“ Inspector Bradstock, of the London police, 
who was stabbed some two or three weeks since by a drunken tailor, to 
whom he had carried a drink of water in a pclice-cell, has died of his 
wounds,” 
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accident, the unbridled and blind assailant should 
strike on arock and stick fast, before she has come 
into collision with another vessel, no thanks to the 
criminal madman who sent the fireship into the midst 
of a fleet. Such is the crime which every drunkard 
perpetrates when he makes himself drunk: for that 
crime he should be visited with condign punishment, 
although the potential atrocities with which that 
mother-sin was pregnant may not have come to the 
birth. Society must continue to suffer inexpressible 
miseries, until we cease to make light of drunkenness 
itself, and begin both to loathe it as a sin and repress 
it as a crime by the strong arm of law. 

In point of fact many of the crimes committed in 
a state of inebriation are committed in a state of un- 
consciousness. The criminal will state, and in some 
cases at least truly state, that he had no intention of 
doing injury to any one. The wretch will shed tears, 
not of hypocrisy, but of truth, when he is informed in 
the morning that with a lethal weapon he murdered his 
comrade at night. If I concede that in such a case the 
criminal was not a responsible agent at the moment 
when he dealt the fatal blow, I do not in any measure 
shield him either from the guilt or the penal conse- 
quences of the deed. I would remove the respon- 
sibility from the maniac, in as far forth as in each case 
there was mania, but I would not remove it from the 
man. You must carry back the responsibility and 
consequent guilt until you reach the intelligent agent. 
If the man himself, who in madness has perpetrated 
a crime, was once intelligent, and by his own act took 
his reason away, the guilt which was taken from the 
resulting crime, is laid upon the inebriation which 
caused it. The guilt lies onthe man, who being sober 
and intelligent, made himself drunk and unintelligent. 
He is guilty not merely of taking too much drink, 
but of his brother’s blood. The deprivation of reason 
by his own hand was the guilty act; and the guilt of 
murder lay init. The crime that followed, in as far 
as reason was actually in abeyance, was the uncon- 
scious consequence of an act previously committed. 
Michael Barrett lighted a train calculated to burn a 
certain space of time before it produced an explosion, 
that explosion when it occurred overthrew a number 
of houses, and buried their innocent inmates in the 
ruins. The man who lighted the train might have 
fled to a distance—nay, might haye himself stumbled 
and fallen in his flight—might have died and entered 
eternity before the explosion took place; but he was 
nevertheless guilty of the blood of all these. Further 
still, although from some accidental break in the con- 
tinuity of the train, the explosion had not taken place 
at all, the criminal would have been guilty in God’s 
sight of the murder that he intended to commit, and 
punished for it by human law, if the facts could have 
been proved. 

As I am anxious to make this principle plain, and 
to bring it home, I shall submit an analogous case 
that may serve as a mirror in which it may be seen. 
A strong but indolent youth takes so ill with being 
compelled to labour that he cuts off his own hand in 
order to avoid it—the deed has actually been done by 
a recruit in order to escape the conscription. Twenty 
years afterwards the aged parents of that man are in 
need, and have none but him to lean upon, He works 











not—wins not; and therefore he gives them no help. 
The guilt of not supporting his aged parents lies on 
thisman. But he cannot work, for he wants a limb. 
The guilt is not contracted to-day, when he sees his 
parents suffering, and does not supply their wants: 
he may be repentant now; he may weep over their 
want and his own wickedness. To-day, he would, if 
he could. It is not the sin of the man who lacks a 
hand that he does not dig; but it is his sin that he 
lacks a hand. The guilt of the act, and of all its con- 
sequences, lies upon him. It is thus that the responsi- 
bility forcrimes committedin drunkenness, lies all upon 
the drunkard himself—but the heavier portion of it lies 
at that moment when he damaged the helm, bestowed 
upon him for the very purpose of enabling him to 
steer a safe course, instead of running a muck blindly 
against the lives and property of the citizens. 

Still further to blow away the haze which in practice 
surrounds this principle, in order that we may observe 
more articulately the principle itself, suppose the 
act producing inebriation to be done against your will, 
by another person. Two men meet you ina solitary 
road, they seize you, and by violence pour down your 
throat a quantity of alcoholic liquor, sufficient to cause 
inebriation, so paralysing reason and conscience, but 
leaving the animal powers inflamed and quarrelsome. 
In consequence of this, you do some violence to the 
next person you meet. Your deed is evil; but in as 
far as it was the result of alcoholic pressure disturbing 
the brain, the guilt of it was not yours. It belongs to 
those who vivlently deprived you of controlling and 
directing reason. 

I shall now point out some beneficial results, that 
in my judgment would flow from the infusion of this 
principle into the public opinion of society. 

1. It would magnify the sinfulness and criminality 
of intoxication, whether the isolated act or the con- 
firmed habit, and hence would by so much strengthen 
the motives to sobriety. Morally and economically 
the nation suffers severely from the lightness with 
which an act of inebriation is treated, both by those 
who commit it, and those who look on. It is ordinarily 
regarded either with slight blame, or with positive 
merriment. It does not shut a man out of good 
society, as falsehood or theft would. The view of re- 
sponsibility which I have submitted would take all 
the levity out of the subject. When the deed of blood 
is done by the hand of an inebriate, we would turn 
from the resultant deed to the causal drinking, as we 
turn from the axe or pistol to the assassin who 
wielded it. We wouid fasten the guilt of the resulting 
crime on the indulgence which generated it. Thus 
would intemperance stand before the bar of public 
opinion, charged with the guilt of murder. This 
conception, if it were lodged in the mind of the com- 
munity, would powerfully tend to deter from excess. 
A public opinion that points only to the crime which 
a drunkard commits is feeble as a preventive; for 
each toper, as he commences his cups, intends only to 
enjoy his own pleasure, and never meditates a crime. 

While fashion and law concur in designating an act 
of drunkenness a very light thing, and in accumu- 
lating all the condemnation on the crime consummated 
by the drunkard, they spend their strength in vain. 
The force bears lightly on the point where it might 
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press with effect, and heavily on the point where it | tained muscular =jonersy sufficient to perpetrate an 
cannot be felt. It says strongly to the drunk, ‘“‘ Be- unnatural crime? The lucky barrenness of result, 
ware of murder!” but lightly to the sober, ‘‘ Beware | ¥ hen he was laid like a log on the floor, was caused, 
of drink!” While the man can heed, you give him “ by shortcoming, but by excess in sin. 
no serious warning: when he is incapable of giving - But the most, frequent form of crime, as the 
heed, your weighty warning is thrown away. ten result of drunkenness, is self-murder. It 
2. Another practical effect which would flow from | might at first sight be thought to detract from the 
the prevalence of this principle is, that the men who | force of the views already stated, that some men, 
madden themselves by drink would be held guilty of | when intoxicated, owing to an indiosyncracy partly 
crime against society, as well as sin against God, | moral and partly physical, are mild and harmlessly 
although in point of fact the fit should pass off with- | idiotic, and that, consequently, inebriation in their 
out direct injury to a neighbour. No thanks to the| case does not involve the guilt of other crimes as its 
madman if, in any given case, the madness should | natural fruit. The ground on which this observation 
subside without producing an indictable crime. He| rests is to a large extent true. Some men, when 
might have done much evil while his reason was in| drunk, become very demonstrative in their friend- 
abeyance, and he is responsible for the evil which he | ship; some are affected with an unwonted access of 
might have done. religious fervour, and find vent for their piety in 
This principle, as applied to other matters, is re- | floods of tears. These soft subjects, I grant, do not 
cognised in the civil and criminal jurisprudence of | often take their neighbours’ life; but they frequently 
civilised nations. A merchant has stored a hundred-/| lose their own. On this account, although the 
weight of gunpowder under his counter for a night, | ground of the objection is in a great measure true, the 
and distributed it to his customers next morning. | objection is untenable. As self-murder is by far the 
The fact is afterwards discovered, and the merchant | most frequent form in which fatal effects spring from 
is prosecuted. He pleads, and pleads truly, that the | drunkenness, and these melting spirits are at least 
act is past, and has done no actual injury to the equally liable with the fiercer specimens to fall into 
person or property of any human being. His plea is | it, their good humour detracts very little from their 
of no avail. He is convicted and punished for the | criminality. Multitudes, whom no man can number, 
injury which his act might have inflicted on his | go to the throne of judgment without the white robe, 
neighbours. In many forms our laws acknowledge | being killed by their own act. A constant shower of 
and stringently enforce the principle that a man is| newspaper paragraphs falls, summer and winter, 
not at liberty to risk the personal safety or property | athwart the land, intimating violent sudden deaths 
of another. <A risk can be valued as well as an actual | in all conceivable and inconceivable forms through 
injury. In many forms it is so valued every day, | drink. Besides these, another multitude die by tho 
and paid for or punished according to the nature of | same agency whose names do not appear in the 
the case and the place assigned to it in the law of the newspapers, simply because they are more slowly 
land. If the risks to which drunkenness exposes men slaughtered. To take one’s own life is a crime of the 
and things were accurately calculated, and drunkards | deepest dye. It is an offence against society, as well 
imprisoned or fined accor dingly, prison-walls or empty | as a sin in the sight of God. 
pockets would soon enforce sobriety. For myself, I A man is going home in the dark drunk; he stum- 
would rather sleep in a floor over the shop of a sober | bles into a ditch, and dies in its bottom. Did this man 
merchant, with a quantity of gunpowder stored on his | commit self-murder, yea or nay? He thought, when 
premises, than in a floor over the house of a man who | he leapt into the ditch, that he was stepping upon a 
comes home drunk at midnight and staggers towards | firm footpath. This was the best judgment which, 
his bedroom with a lighted candle in hishand. The/| with his damaged faculties, he was able to form. 
drunkard has no right to expose me or my family to | When in he made an effort to arise and save himself. 
such a risk, and he should he punished for doing it. Marks of a desperate struggle are manifest on the 
I knew a woman who had been thirty years yoked | slippery sides at the spot where the stiffened body was 
toa drunken husband. By patience and industry she | found. He put forth his little all of strength, and 
contrived to bring up her family well, notwithstand- | yet failed to raise himself from a rut out of which a 
ing the dead weight of him who should have been the | child could spring, because his eyes were filmed, and 
bread-winner hanging like a millstone about her neck. | his muscles relaxed by the abnormal pressure of 
Latterly her grown sons succeeded in placing her in a | alcohol on his brain. At the moment of falling into 
position of comfort, so that her concluding years were | the ditch, and afterwards, the man did the best he 
spent in peace. In the end, she was placed beyond | could to preserve his own life. He did not murder 
the reach of her brutal husband’s blows. For many | himself then, when he fell there, and lay there; but 
years this woman and her children were wont to} he did murder himself when he sat in the public- 
distinguish with keen interest between two different | _ house, and poured ardent spirits into his stomach. 
methods i in which the husband-father returned from a | Then and there the deed was done. Then and there 
lebauch. If they heard him staggering up- ~stairs | the same deed was done by a dozen others, who.all got 
nd along the passage on his own foot, they trembled | safely home, because there was not a ditch on their 
or their lives : if they heard the heavy tramp of three | way big enough to hold them; or because, being 
or four men carrying him up, they breathed freely, | un: able to w: alk, they were driven home by some bene- 
for they knew he was not able to beat them. Yet} volent neighbour in a cart. ‘The rest, if they made 
who w ill doubt or deny that this tyrant was as guilty | themselves as drunk, did the same deed; but his decd 


| 
when he rendered himself harmless, as when he re- | was self-murder; and such also, in the measure © 
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Ged has given him for preserving his own life, is 
guilty of throwing that life away. The verdict of 
*« accidental death,” so often recorded on these occa- 


sions, isa cheat practised upon society, and a libel on | 


the providence of God. When living men assemble 
as a jury around the body of a dead brother, it is 
required of them, by the law of the Lord and the 
interest of society, that they speak the truth. ‘‘ Died 
by his own hand” is the epitaph that should be 
written over the graves of that great multitude who 
lose their lives through their own intemperance. 

On the whole, the result of our inquiry goes to 


show that the eye and arm of public sentiment and of | 
imperial law should follow and fasten on drunken- | 


ness, the mother sin, instead of spending themselves 
in a bootless chase of her miserable offspring. By 
this I do not mean that we should permit any of the 
offspring enormities to escape; but that we should 
also strike directly at the parent, as the surest method 
of destroying her progeny. 

I own I am amazed at the helpless apathy with 
which the nation regards this monster that is wasting 
her. Society seems like a great soft rich child, per- 
mitting herself to be stript by a strumpet. There 
she stands, naked and stupid, and looking as if she 
could not help it. She could help it, if she would. 
I think that in the next generation an advance will 
be made in this matter far beyond our present attain- 
ments. A preparatory process has been for some years 
going on; and, after a certain stage is reached, pro- 
gress may possibly become much more rapid. Hitherto 
it has been up-hill work to persuade the community 
to open their eyes upon this subject, but probably we 
are not far from the summit level now. All the agita- 
tion about personal abstinence and prohibitive laws 
will not be lost. Apart from the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the various specifics which haye by various parties 
been recommended, all this stir in the stagnant pool 
of national customs will tell in due time. New ideas 


responsibility, was theirs. The man who by his own | are generated; men’s minds become accustomed to 
voluntary act destroys for a time the faculty which | consider the facts, and form judgments regarding a 


remedy. I rejoice in the conflict and collision of 
mind with mind on this great and pressing. theme. 


Truth is great and will prevail: she needs a great deal 





of drawing, but by a long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, we shall pull her up from the bottom 
of her well one day. 

In this argument I do not stand on the platform of 
any particular society, or press the views of any par- 
ticular sect of reformers. I take a higher stand-point, 
that I may obtain a wider range. I speak as a Chris- 
tian to my fellow-disciples: I speak as a man to my 
brother-men. I point to the devastation which 
drunkenness produces, and warn my countrymen that 
we have not yet made an effort against the enemy cor- 
responding to the damage he inflicts. We have not yet 
fallen upon the proper method of treating the case. 
Drink is making our poor laws unworkable, or work- 
ing them so as to generate and multiply paupers. The 
drunkenness of parents is offering hecatombs of inno- 
cent children to their hideous Moloch; and we have 
not retained or seized the necessary power to put a 
stop to the slaughter. Society has not taken effective 
means to preserve the life of helpless infants; they 
are murdered slowly by coldand hunger and ill-usage 
before our eyes. The Lord reigneth; nations, as well 
as individuals, are responsible to the Judge of all the 
earth. It is not enough that we sluggishly let matters 
alone, and do as our fathers did: we should do more, 
for we suffer more. 

Iam more anxious to enforce a gencral principle 
than to prescribe a specific plan. Where there is a 
will there is a way. I desire, if possible, to generate 
the will—the will of a great nation, which will find 
or make a way like a river in flood. When the people 
shall arise as one man, determined to punish this 
crime, and to bind or banish this wholesale destroyer, 
the “ giving God” will, in answer to our cry, impart 
skill to contrive, and strength to execute, an efficient 
plan. 

WittiAm ARNorT. 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


Ou, I know the world is a weary place 
Of suffering, and care, and woe, 
And that every heart has the deadly trace 
Of the sin that makes it so; 
Yet I see the promise of heaven gleam 
On this sorrowful earth of ours, 
That God’s sea will whiten life’s darkened stream, 
God’s sun will open life’s flowers. 


’Mid the western forest I sit me down, 
Where the church bells never ring: 

My hands they are rough, and my brow is brown, 
And a woodman’s song I sing ; 

But yet, when the work of my day is done, 
And I rest on the mossy sod, 

Then my heart grows soft with the thought of one 
Who has been ten years with God. 


Just a little lass, who was fair to me, 
—I may not be over-wise— 

But what can the beauty they talk of be 

Tf not God’s light in the eyes ? 


| 
| 


When I hear of maidens whom good men love, 
They are just like her, I know: 

When I think how the angels sing above, 
I think how she spoke below! 


She lived in a quiet country place, 
With womanly duties round: 

Where even God’s dumb things loved her fzce, 
And came at her footsteps’ sound. 

No earthly pride save her mother’s praisc, 
The blessing the farmer gave: 

Then at last, a break in the happy days, 
A name on the household grave ! 


And I dared not ask them—for what was I P— 
For sight of the holy dead: 

I looked on her bier as they bore it by, 
And I hid the tears I shed. 

’T was long since I'd joined in a godly work, 
Or gone -where God’s people meet, 

But next Sabbath morning I went to kirk, 
And gazed on her empty seat. 
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For I could not carry her in my heart 
To haunts of ungodly men; 


But when in God’s service I took my part, 


Her soul scemed nearer me then. 








So in many a quiet place, I trow, 
God’s servants may dwell unseen, 

Like the little streamlets that hidden flow, 
Except that their grass grows green: 





And she’s near me now, as I sit alone 
In the western forest dim: 

And she soothes my heart like a mother's tone 
Singing the evening hymn. 


For we see the evil, we hear the cry, 
Of this sorrowful earth of ours, 

But in loving patience God sits on high, 
Because He can see its flowers. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE DESERT. 


PAUL OF THEBES, ANTHONY, AND PACOME. 


Tue strong tendency toward the solitary and ascetic 
life, which in the days of the falling empire carried so 
many earnest souls to the deserts of Egypt and Syria, 
though itself springing from a deeper source, was at 
the same time powerfully aided by circumstances. 
Persecution in the third century gave the first strong 
impulse to a movement, which was continued in the 
fourth through the effects of prosperity. The same 
sequestered retreats which in the one age had afforded 
an asylum from the dangers of the body, were still 
more eagerly sought in the next as a hiding-place 
from the sins of the soul. Men who had braved with- 
out flinching the sanguinary edicts of the pagan 
empire, fled in dismay from the indiscriminate com- 
munion and growing corruptions of the Church. It is 
easy to conceive how hard it must have been for de- 
yout and fervent souls, accustomed to the stern dis- 
cipline and separated life of martyr days, to feel at 
home amid the new relations and circumstances in- 
cident to a time of peace; to pass all at once from a 
society which was under the perpetual ban of the 
world, to a society which seemed but another phase of 
the world itself. Before they had walked alone or in 
little selected companies along the path of the Cross ; 
now they lose themselves amid the crowd, and are 
borne down by the stream along the broad, open, 
common way. How can they be a kingdom not of 
this world, while they not only dwell in the world, 
but are mixed up inseparably with the world—are 
part and parcel of it? How can they be a “royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people,” while 
bound up in the same mass with other men, and in all 
outward and visible respects living like them? Is the 
city of God—the new Jerusalem—the holy home of 
saints and martyrs, only after all the old city of the 
Cresars, baptized, indeed, with the Christian name, 
and decorated with a few Christian forms and symbols, 
but itself inwardly and at heart unchanged? Does 
their holy calling require them no more to ‘‘go forth” 
to their crucified Master ‘‘ without the camp, bearing 
his reproach,” but only to remain where they are, 
and live as others live, amid all earthly ease and 
carnal content, and under the full blaze of earthly 
prosperity and honour? They can scarce believe it. 
There is an ideal of the Christian life—to them the 
only true ideal—which amid all this outward din and 
glare remains unfulfilled; a hunger of the soul that 
remains unsatisfied, and which seems inwardly to 
call them to seek their rest elsewhere. In that great, 
proud, dazzling world-church, which perpetuates under 
a thin disguise all the vices of the old pagan state; in 
which the circus and the gladiatorial show still hold 
their ground, and even the crowds that throng the 
great Basilicas seem in their whole aspect and de- 
meanour so like the corresponding crowds in the 
amphitheatre, they feel as if there were no room either 
for them or for their Master. Whither, then, shall they 
go toseek Him? How follow as before, with chaste 
hearts and undefiled garments, ‘‘ the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth?” The heavenly voice still speaks to 
them, and seems to give the answer, ‘‘ Come out from 








among them, and be ye separate.” ‘* Arise, and ae- 
part ; for this is not your rest, foritis polluted.” ‘Bo 
not conformed to this world.” But how attain this 
separation, this escape from pollution, this holy non- 
conformity? Surely not here, and in the ordinary 
ways of common society, where the spirit of the world 
and of sin reigns everywhere—encompasses them 
every moment as with an atmosphere of death ? 
Where, then, but in those still solitudes—those silent 
and solemn temples of the living God, in which holy 
souls had taken refuge before, that they might be 
alone with Him? ‘O that I had wings like a dove, 
that I might flee away and be at rest.” So by a one- 
sided and dangerous, but in their circumstances not. 
unnatural, interpretation of sacred texts, they forsook 
all—*‘ houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and land, for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s,” trusting that they should ‘‘ receive an hun- 
dredfold now in this time, and in the world to come 
eternal life.” 

There was something, too, in the whole spirit of the 
time which was peculiarly calculated to create and 
nourish such extremes. Apart from that natural impulse 
towards solitude and pensive thoughtfulness which all 
feel more or less at some periods of their lives, and 
especially in the first moments of conversion to God— 
that desire to go down into oneself, to seek the deepest 
springs of our life in God and in the world unseen— 
and the consequent recoil from all outward and sen- 
suous delights, as if they were necessarily the grave of 
the soul,—it was a passion also of the age. It was in 
the air. The Essenes of the Judean desert in the 
century before the birth of Christ, and the still more 
austere Therapeutee in Egypt in the century after, 
were but the precursors and pioneers of a great move- 
ment which in the next succeeding ages became more 
and more general. A deep-seated principle of the old 
philosophy, both among the oriental and Hellenic 
nations, fell in with this tendency, and entered more 
and more as an influential element into the religious 
life of the age. The manifest and immemorial thral- 
dom of the soul of man, in the fetters of sense, gave 
birth to the notion that matter itself was the principle 
of evil, and the true antagonist of the life of the 
spirit. .Some regarded it merely as a clog or encum- 
brance to the soul, others as an active and malignant 
power for evil, but, all alike, as essentially and in its 
very nature adverse to all the higher and diviner 
impulses. The outer life of sense and the inner life 
of the spirit were set in opposition as two contrary 
and incompatible spheres. To enter the one, you 
must escape from the other. To die to the one is to 
live to the other. To deny and conquer sense is to 
deny and conquer sin. The mortification of the body 
is the crucifixion of the flesh. This principle deeply 
coloured the whole stream-of current thought and 
feeling on religious subjects ; and, though contrary to 
the entire spirit of Christianity, which, in the Incar- 
nation, consecrated our whole humanity both in its 
outer and inner life to God, found an early lodgment 
within the Church, and lent a powerful impulse to 
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the morbid, ascetic tendencies which the circum- 
stances of the times had already generated. Ardent 
and aspiring spirits shrank from matter and all mate- 
rial delights as they would shrink from sin, and sought 
the palm of the Christian conqueror, not by subdu- 
ing the world to God, but by trampling it under foot. 
The true evangelical combat between nature and 
grace, between the flesh and the spirit, was narrowed 
into a mere Platonic conflict between the claims and 
desires of the body and the higher behests of the soul. 
All outward and sensuous enjoyment, social pleasures, 
conjugal and domestic joys, were condemned, or at 
least depreciated, as things which, if not in themselves 
essentially evil, were yet incompatible with the highest 
style of good. He who used these things aright, and 
sanctified them to the service of God and man, did well ; 
he who renounced and forsook them for Christ’s sake, 
did better. Thus the idea of celibacy as a higher and 
purer state than that of married life found entrance. 
‘he holy virgin occupied a more exalted sphere, and 
attained a higher style of Christianity than the holy 
matron. The husband and the father was merely a sin- 
ful man on the earth; the ascetic recluse lived the life of 
an angel. The one was the only perfect life, the other 
the merely lawful. The one was permitted, the other 
commended and blessed. ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heayen: and come, follow 
me;” such, interpreted in the most absolute sense, 
was the divine ‘“‘ counsel ” to all who would tread the 
highest paths of Christian purity, and find the nearest 
and surest road to heayen.* It is easy to see how 
powerfully a principle like this, worked into the very 
heart of the age, and familiar to every one as almost 
an axiomatic truth from earliest childhood, must have 
co-operated with the other influences of the time in 
giving depth and strength to the monastic movement. 
Any how, the movement itself was decisive and inces- 
sant—almost as much so as the very different move- 
ment of the barbarian hordes from the far north. 
All through the fourth and fifth centuries, the rush of 
an overwrought civilisation from the empire to the 
desert, and the rush of young, savage life from the 
forest to the empire, were contemporaneous, and 
formed together the most salient and characteristic 
feature of the time. The German warrior and the 
Egyptian monk become for a season the representa- 
tive men of the age, and divide the great drama of 
the world’s real and earnest life between them. 

The first prominent leader of this new exodus was 
PavuL or THEBES. Born about the year 228, in the city 
whose name he bears, of respectable Christian parent- 
age, he had the advantage of an education at once 
religious and liberal. He was of cultivated mind, 
and had formed an acquaintance, more or less inti- 
mate, with the literature and philosophy of Greece. 
Of a nature at once gentle and contemplative, his 
character had been still further refined and elevated 
by the lessons of Christian piety which probably from 
early years suuk deep into his heart. He was only 
fifteen years of age when he was deprived of both 
his parents, and became the possessor of a consider- 





* See “History of the Church of Christ” (from A.D. 1 to A.D. 313), by 
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able fortune, entirely at his own disposal. Five years 
afterwards the terrible war of extermination pro- 
claimed by Decius (248) burst upon the Church, and 
sent crowds of Christians to seek refuge from the 
storm in the deserts and the mountains. Among these 
was the youthful Paul, who, though determined never 
to deny his faith, did not deem it inconsistent with 
the precepts of the Gospel to seek by flight a more 
extended opportunity of confessing it. At first he 
betook himself to a country house of his own at a 
little distance from the city, hoping to remain there 
unnoticed till the storm was over; but the treachery 
of a sister’s husband, who had cast a greedy eye on 
his inheritance, soon made his hiding there dangerous, 
and he was obliged to betake himself to the depths of 
the desert. A rocky cave, concealed at the entrance 
by a shady palm, and supplied within by a perennial 
spring, which found its way by a secret passage to the 
open plain, afforded a ready and secure retreat. Chosen 
originally for safety, the place became gradually fami- 
liar and pleasant as a home, and the habit of silence 
and solitude which had been from the first congenial 
to him, became more and more the fixed and settled 
condition of his life. Far from the din and struggle 
of the outer world, the very thought of it, and desire 
after it, died away within his heart, as the uniform 
and tranquil years passed over him. Of the incidents 
of his life, if, indeed, it could be said to have any 
incidents during this period, we know nothing; but it 
must have passed away in a maryellous stillness and 
monotony, if what Jerome says of him be true, that 
he dwelt there alone for a period of ninety years, 
dividing his time between the simple manual labour 
necessary to sustain life, and the more congenial exer- 
cises of meditation and prayer. Probably much of 
his history, and by far the deeper part of it, remains 
untold. If his outward life was untroubled, he must 
have had, we cannot help thinking it, his combats and 
his storms all the more severe within. The mind, 
unsupported and unbraced by outward interests and 
duties, would recoil upon itself and consume its own 
life in overwrought and morbid self-consciousness. 
He would have his visions and dreams, and his com- 
bats, real or imaginary, with demons and satanic 
powers, like other solitaries before and after him. 
Perhaps, after all, his condition was not altogether 
so lonely as the representations of a wonder-loving 
legend haye made it. In a desert which was becoming, 
to so large an extent, peopled with hermits, the life 
of a solitary, if ho had anything in him at all of 
human feeling and sympathy, needed not to be wholly 
solitary. So he may have had his quiet and tranquil 
friendships, his loying communings of heart with heart, 
and his gentle ministries of kindness and mercy, like 
other men, eyen within that narrow and uneventful 
sphere. But of all this the legendary history of the 
time says nothing. Instead it tells us of the ravens 
ministering to him his daily bread, as to Elijah of old, 
and of the lions of the desert digging a grave in 
the sand to receive his lifeless body. He died, it 
is said, about A.D. 340, in his hundred and thir- 
teenth year, leaving behind him a wide fame of sanc- 
tity, in which the mere fact of his life-long solitude 
occupies, in the estimation of that age, a place almost 
as prominent as his meditations or his prayers. He 
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remains, dimly seen through the haze of uncertain 
legend, the true mythical hero of self-isolation and of 
the ascetic and contemplative life. 

Far more important, however, and at the same time 
more distinct and authentic in its lineaments, is the 
life of Sr. ANTHONY, the friend of the great Athana- 
sius, and the subject afterwards of a biography from 
his hand, who was born just about the time his pre- 
decessor went to bury himself in the desert (A.D. 251). 
Like him, he also was an Egyptian, being a native of 
the village of Coma, in the outskirts of the city of 
Heracliopolis, near the district of the Thebaid. He 
was well-born and bred, receiving at the hands of his 
parents a pious, though not specially liberal educa- 
tion.* He was instructed from a child in the Holy 
Scriptures, but knew nothing of Greek, and spoke 
only his native Coptic speech. Of a temperament 
naturally dreamy and thoughtful, the lessons of 
divine wisdom very early sank deep into his heart, 
and wrought in him a quiet seriousness which with- 
drew him from the ordinary pleasures and sports of 
youth. At twenty years of age, he became, by the 
death of his parents, master of his own affairs, and 
of a rich inheritance of 300 acres, the cares of which 
he bore uneasily, reverting in thought to those carly 
days of love and brotherhood in the young Church of 
Christ, when all that believed were together, and had 
all things common. An incident which soon after- 
wards occurred seemed to give a divine sanction to 
these longings. Hearing in a church the well-known 
words, ‘‘ Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and come follow me ;” and applying them at once in 
their literal sense to himself, he seemed to hear in 
them a direct voice from heaven, calling him to break 
his chains and go forth from the land of bondage. 
Instantly his resolution was taken. Disposing of all 
his property for behoof of the poor, and placing his 
orphan sister under the care of a company of pious 
virgins, he plunged into the desert, that he might 
commune alone with his own spirit and with God, 
and follow close in the steps of Him who had not 
where to lay his head. At first he was contented with 
a less desolate retreat in the neighbourhood of his 
native village, but the distractions of the world were 
too near, and the eyes and tongues of admiring 
friends too intrusive to allow of the desired mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, and he found it needful to withdraw 
into a deeper solitude. Pursued still by crowds of 
wondering and almost worshipping disciples, he passed 
on from one fastness of the wilderness to another, till 
at last he took up his abode in a desolate ruin, to the 
eastward of the Nile, where Athanasius found him 
many years afterwards keeping company with the 
wild beasts and ‘“‘doleful creatures” of the desert, 
and earning by the labour of his hands his scanty 
fare of bread and water, during the intervals of his 
almost incessant meditations and prayers. But, though 
he thus turned his back upon the world, the world 
still closely followed him. The inevitable combat 
against the devil and the flesh had still to be fought, 











powers of evil, driven from the open field of the outer 
life into the secret fastness of the heart, entrenched 
themselves strongly there, and fought desperately as 
for their life. What we have surmised of Paul, is 
expressly recorded of Anthony, and fills all the 
legends of his life. For long years together it was a 
life, not of calm but of storm, not of peaceful and 
unencumbered progress, but of slow and painful and 
hard-won victory. The common desires and instincts 
of nature, violently repressed at the very moment of 
their budding life, took their revenge in a terrible in- 
surrection against the higher behests of the spirit. 
Distracting visions of the world he had left behind, 
of home and friends and sister, and of still fairer and 
more seductive forms of earthly beauty, haunted his 
imagination, and bodied themselves forth as in living 
form and shape in his dreams. There were phantoms 
and apparitions, too, clothing themselves in strange 
and fantastic shapes—of lions, monsters, and other 
wild creations of a disordered fancy, which he re- 
garded as the emissaries of the Prince of Darkness, 
scared and irritated at the spectacle of the Christian 
life, and determined to harass and marit. Against 
all these adversaries, real or imaginary, he did battle 
bravely, and in the end yictoriously, but the combat 
was long and exhausting. He had to chastise the 
flesh by almost incessant fastings and mortifications, 
and hold the enemy at bay by long nights of 
prayer. Often would the morning break unwel- 
come on the still unfinished combat:—*O sun!” 
cried he on one occasion, when the sudden blaze of 
the tropical sun-rising burst upon him, ‘ wherefore 
dost thou rise already, and turn me from con- 
templating the splendour of the true light?’ But 
though in a somewhat morbid form, and on an ill- 
chosen field, it was still with him essentially, and at 
bottom, a real struggle after holiness and true com- 
munion with God, and as such was crowned at last by 
divine grace with a complete and lasting victory. By 
his thirty-fifth year the storm had changed into a 
calm, and he entered on a period of serene brightness, 
which continued almost unbroken to the end of his life. 
He had left the valley of the shadow of death, with its 
spectres and demons, for ever, and breathed at last the 
serene air of the land of Beulah. The winter was over 
and gone, and the time of the singing of birds was 
come. Strangers who came to visit him, with their 
imaginations filled with the marvellous tales of his 
famous battles, were surprised by the serene bright- 
ness of his countenance, and the chastened cheerful- 
ness and almost gaiety of his words. It is more than 
possible that some healthful companionship with his 
fellow-men, and a mode of life less inhuman than the 
legends delight to picture, may after all have had some- 
thing to do, along with fasting and prayer, with this 
grateful change. We know he never lived wholly alone. 
The desert, since the days of Paul, had become more 
and more thickly peopled with hermits, and he had a 
nature too genial and human to eschew all brotherly 
intercourse with them. From an early period in his 

























though the battle-ground had been changed. ‘The | monastic life, it had been hisdelight to visit them in their 
- | cells, to learn the lessons of heavenly wisdom at their 

* According to some, and among others Augustine, he was unable even | feet, and mark and copy the special Christian virtue 
to read; but this is inconsistent with other accounts, and probably 


| which shone conspicuous in each. As time wore on, 


originated in a misconception of the fact that he was ignorant of the 2 : ° . a 
and the fame of his wisdom and his sanctity increased, 


Greek alphabet, and knew only his native speech. 
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the scattered groups of solitaries began to look up to 
him more and more as their head, and to form them- 
selves inte a kind of community around him, while 
others attached themselves still more closely to him 
as his immediate disciples and friends. Thus he 
became the leader of the transition from the eremitic 
to the ccenobitical life, from the system of religious 
solitude to that of religious association and brother- 
hood. From this time the hermit’s cell gave place 
more and more to the convent and the monastery, 
and thus restored in part those sacred and healthful ties 
between the individual and the social life which had 
been violently rent asunder. Henceforth the religious 
recluse was no more an alien from society, but the 
member only of a more select society of his own 
choosing, bereft, indeed, of the nearer and holier 
bonds of home and kindred, but not of all human 
sympathy and brotherhood. The sacred love of hus- 
band, wife, or child was unknown, or dreamt of only 
as a phantom pleasure of a world that had been re- 
nounced and given over to the devil for ever; but 
there might still be friendship, deep and tender and 
close as that of a brother. They might thus rejoice 
with those that do rejoice, and weep with those that 
weep, and thus keep fresh and warm those hearts 
that might else have hardened into a stone, and have 
their eyes closed at last, and their bodies laid in the 


dust, not by wild beasts of the desert, but by the | 


gentle hands of companions and fellow-pilgrims. 


Thus, surely, they followed more closely in the steps | 
of Him who, though holy and undefiled, yet had his | 
delights with the sons of men; and, even when | 


approaching the wine-press, which He must tread 
alone, yet took his disciples with Him to its very 
verge, and had them watching near while He knelt 
down in his agony. The very essence of Christianity 
is love, and there can be no love without the living 
ties and bonds of love between heart and _ heart. 
Heaven itself is a society, a family, a brotherhood. 
The adorable and ever-blessed Trinity in Unity is an 
everlasting and ineffable fellowship of love. It was 
Anthony’s happiness—nay, almost his very salyation— 
that he was not wholly cut off from this. He was all 
the better and the truer a saint that he did not cease 
to be a man. 

Meanwhile, his intercourse even with the outer 
world of ordinary civil and religious society was not 
wholly suspended. Crowds of pilgrims from every 
quarter sought him out in his solitude to ask his 
counsel, and profit by his rich stores of heayenly 
experience and wisdom. The sick in mind, and, 
it was said also, ‘the sick in body, repaired to him 
for healing. Even the neo-platonic philosophers 
of Alexandria were attracted by the fame of the 
Christian sage, and in the keen encounters of argu- 
ment were compelled to recognise in him a Socratic 
shrewdness, and a true instinct of truth which had not 
been learned in the schools. On two occasions at 
least he even came out from his solitude to mingle for 
a moment in the living drama of the world which he 
had forsaken, shooting athwart the darkness like a 
meteor from a higher sphere: first during the perse- 
cution under Maximin in 310, to comfort and sustain 
his suffering brethren, and boldly confront and defy 
the heathen magistrates at Alexandria; and then again 











in 340, during the height of the Arian apostasy, to lift 
up his voice aloud in behalf of the orthodox faith, 
He was hailed everywhere with popular enthusiasm ; 
Christian and heathen alike thronged around him, 
eager ‘‘to seo the man of God.” But though his 
duty called him for a moment to the city, his heart 
was still in the desert, whose still and tranquil life 
had become to him as a second nature. ‘The fish 
die,” said he, ‘‘ when drawn to land; and the monks 
lose their strength in towns; let us return quickly 
to our mountains, like fish to the sea.” So he passes 
out of our sight, to close amid his loved solitudes a 
life which in a far better sense than that of mere local 
isolation ‘‘ was hid with Christ in God.” He died in 
A.D. 356, in his hundred and fifth year, leaving the 
tradition of his ascetic rigours to a peculiar class, and 
the rich aroma of his Christian godliness and purity 
to the church of God throughout all the world. When 
we remember how Athanasius cherished his memory, 
and how lovingly and reverently he embalmed it in 
an enduring record, and how the great Augustine wept 
over the story of his life, and caught fire as he read, 
we cannot but recognise in him a link in the golden 
chain of grace, one of those true heroes and victors of 
faith, who being dead yet speak, and shall speak to 
those who have ears to hear to the world’s end. 
Painters delight to figure him as the superhuman 
athlete combating with demons and wild beasts in front 
of his lonely cell ; but the enlightened Christian will 
prefer to think of him as the simple and lowly saint, 
feeding on the Scriptures, watching unto prayer, fol- 
lowing the steps of Jesus in service as in suffering ; 
comforting the sorrowing, instructing the ignorant, 
helping and cheering on his brethren, and by the calm 
brightness of his countenance, in which there seemed 
to survive even in age the fresh beauty of youth, re- 
flecting the holy calm of a soul at peace with God. 
We need not follow Anthony to the desert; but we 
must follow him in the path of faith, of prayer, of 
patience, and of victory over self in the steadfast fol- 


lowing of Christ. 


Like many another who has powerfully influenced 
the spiritual life of the world, Anthony has left be- 
hind him no written memorials of himself or of his 
teaching. Some snatches, however, of his homely 
and sententious wisdom have been preserved, which 
are not unworthy of being remembered, and which, 
by their robust and healthy sentiment, so unlike the 
puerilities of ordinary monkish legend, seem almost 
to vouch for their own authenticity. ‘‘ Why do you 
give yourselves so much trouble to see a fool?” was 
his abrupt address to some heathen philosophers who 
had ccme to look on the strange, desert sage. They had 
come, they replied, with a touch, perhaps, of gool- 
natured irony, not to see a fool, but a wise man. 
He replied, ‘‘ If you take me for a fool, your labour is 
lost; but if I am a wise man, you should imitate me, 
and be Christians, as I am.” We are reminded of the 
words of a far greater Teacher in regard to another 
desert wonder: ‘‘ What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see?” On another occasion, when taunted 
with his ignorance of books and human learning, he 
replied, ‘‘ Which is older and better, the mind itself, 
or its learning?” On receiving the expected and 
inevitable answer—‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘“‘ the mind can 
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do without learning:” a half-truth, no doubt, but 
a most weighty and pregnant half-truth, and well 
worthy of being pondered by those who make eyery- 
thing of the learning and almost nothing of the mind, 
the soul, that learns. We recall again the parallel 
words of Him who also astonished the world by his 
wisdom, though ‘‘he had never learned:” ‘Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” 
The soul, too, Anthony well judged, was better than 
the bread it feeds on, the dress it wears; nor did he 
entirely lack either that food or that dress even in the 
wilderness. When asked how he could possibly live 
without books, ‘‘ My book,” said he, ‘‘is the book of 
nature; and there can I read, when I will, the words 
of God.”* The following touching words of consola- 
tion to the blind church-teacher, Didymus, are in a 
still higher vein: ‘“‘Trouble not thyself for the loss 
of the outward eye, with which even flies see, but 
rejoice in the possession of the spiritual eye, with 

which angels also behold the fuce of God, and receive | 
his light.” The antithesis here between the puny 

eyesight of the flies and the beatific vision of 
angels, is really sublime, and a flash of sacred 
genius. It was in the same spirit of sound Christian 








see the soul guarded by such defences as theso, they 


are put to shame, and flee. If, therefore, we will 


only despise our enemy, meditate continually on the 


things of God, and be ever joyful in hope, we shall 
regard that devils’ sport but as smoke, and shall look 
upon them, not so much as pursuing us, as fleeing 
before us.”* It is in perfect keeping with these 
sound Christian sentiments, that, at his death, after 
taking his gentle farewell of the two only friends who 
were with him to the last, we find him forbidding the 
embalming of his body according to the usual Egyp- 
tian custom, and “ giving commandment” to have his 
dust laid in some secret place, far alike from the 
curious eyes and idolatrous worship of the world. 
More precious far than all the legends of the hair 
shirt and sheepskin mantle—of the naked feet and the 
hard couch on the bare ground—of the long fasts and 
vigils, and habitual se: anty fare of bread and water— 
and combats with ‘‘ roaring lions, howling wolves, 
growling bears, fierce hyenas, and creeping serpents 
and scorpions’”—are such traces as these of a humble 
and holy walk with God, and of a soul illumined 
and sanctified by ‘‘ the wisdom from above.” 

From the time of Anthony the stream of emigration 





judgment that, while believing himself to have been | to the desert set in more strongly than ever, and be- 
often favoured with remarkable, and even miraculous, | came more and more the dominant passion of the age. 
answers to prayer, he yet made little account of | To him followed Pacoms, carrying out and completing 
miracles, reminding his disciples of the words of the | the work of social organization which he had begun. 
Master: “In this rejoice not that the spirits are| He had been a soldier in the army of Constantine 
made sulject unto you, but rather rejoice that your | before he became a monk; and like Loyola after- 
names are written in heayen.” Even in referring | wards, he carried something of the military spirit and 
to his famed combats with the enemy, in a length- | discipline into the new life into which he had entered. 
ened address to his disciples which has been preserved | Anthony had associated the scattered groups of solitaries 
by Athanasius, we find him laying far greater stress | in a sort of religious fellowship and brotherhood ; 








on the inward nature than on the outward form of the 


strife: ‘‘ Fear not Satan and his angels,” said he; 
‘*Christ has broken their power. The best weapon 
against them is faith and godliness. .... From the 


assaults of evil spirits arise fear, confused and trou- 
bled thoughts, despondency, dislike to the ascetics, 
heedlessness, mental depression, wistful remembrance 
of relatives, fear of death, and, finally, evil concu- 
piscence, and moral relaxation. . . . Let us refuse to 
give way to such thoughts, or sink into despondency 
even as those who are ready to perish; but let us 
rather trust and rejoice, as men that have attained 
salvation; and let us consider in our hearts that 
the Lord is with us, who hath put the demons to flight 
and hath crushed their power. For when they come 
to assail us, such as they find us even such will they 
be toward us, and their delusive fantasies they 
accommodate to the thoughts which they discover 
working in our own breasts: if they find us fearful 
and troubled, then straightway, like robbers, they 
rush into the unguarded tenement, and inflict upon us 
with increase that very injury we had ourselves feared. 

. But if they find us rejoicing in the Lord, and 
thinking of the good things to come, and occupied 
with the service of God, and bethinking ourselves 
that all is in the Lord’s hand, and that the devil hath 
no power to harm a Christian man; when, I say, they 





* Toe ) Emo BiBX0ov, én 5A PTOVLOS, © GrdcoHe, 7 PTs THY ysyovdrwr, 
kai mapeoti, Ove Bovlowat, Tous Adyuvs avaywwoKew Tovs TOV cov. 
—Socr. iv. 23. 

t Vit. Aut., ch. 36 


Pacome embodied and trained them. He found them 
acommunity, and he made themanarmy. He gathered 
them into houses of enclosure, reduced them to govern- 
ment and order, prescribed to them regulations and 
laws. An absolute and authoritative ‘‘ rule” took 
the place of individual caprice and special tendency. 
There was an organization of labour, of prayer, of 
mortification, of charity, of food and sleep, of solemn 
worship and daily duty. They read the Scriptures, 
sang hymns, offered prayer, ate their food in silence, 
made baskets and mats, entertained strangers, nursed 
and comforted the sick and the helpless, all in concert 
and by rule. Thus in their best days they may haye 
realized in some good measure the encomium passed 
upon them by the enthusiastic Epiphanius as ‘‘a 
hive of bees, of which every one had in his hand the 
wax of labour, and in his mouth the honey of psalms 
and prayers.” Thus Pacome was the true founder of the 
monastery, as distinguished from the eremitic and the 
mere ccenobitical life. At his death in A.p. 348, he left 
behind him no fewer than eight such societies, number- 
ing in all three thousand monks, having each their own 
separate abbot, yet formed into one community by the 
recognition of a common head and a common * rule.” 

In a short time after, their number had increased 
many fold. Speedily the strange emigration filled the 
whole valley of the Nile, and overflowed into Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, forming a community 
outside the common life of the world, in some places 


* Thid., ch. 42. 
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almost as numerous as that within. On the mountain 
of Nitria alone there were five thousand monks, In 
the single city Oxyrynchus, on the Nile, there were 
thirty thousend recluses, male and female. At an 
annual gathering of the communities under the rule 
of Pacome, there mustered, Jerome tells us, an army 
of vowed ascetics fifty thousand strong. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, in the words of Montalembert, 
that it was ‘‘an emigration of towns to the desert, of 
civilisation to simplicity, of noise to silence, of cor- 
ruption to innocence.” 

Thus society, wounded to the heart by its own 
vices, poured forth over the world in lavish streams 
that life-blood which should have been her salvation, 
whilst she herself wasted and pined away. The leayen 
was separated from the mass, the preserving salt cast 


forth comparatively useless into the open field, at the | 


| very time its influence was needed most. The sequel 
of the singular history is familiar to all. The monastic 
system passing from the Eastto the West, and exchang- 
/ing in the transition the contemplative mysticism of 
| its early days, for a more intense, energetic, practical, 
| life, became henceforth one of the great institutions 
of the world. To the dreamy solitary of the silent, 
unpeopled waste, there succeeded the preaching monk, 
the sister of mercy, the missionary pioneer in crowded 
city, or amid rude forest tribes, and thus imparted an 
| enduring vitality to a principle which had else become 
| effete and dead. It affected most profoundly by its in- 
| fluence the whole character alike of religious thought 
and religious life within the ancient church, and 
divided, for a thousand years, with the Popedom and 
| the feudal system, the empire of the world. 
IsLay Burns. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Any one who gives attention to the proceedings 
of the supreme courts of the Presbyterian churches, 


The Established Church of Scotland had this year 


the pleasure of listening to the deputies it had sent to 


SS 


which haye been recently holding their annual | India, and hearing from the most popular of its 
meetings, must feel some surprise at the yaricty | ministers how much has been done there in laying 
of their functions, and at the amount of work! the unseen foundations of Christianity; in what 


which is got through by them in the brief space | 


of eight or ten days. There is, first of all, the 
judicial work, proper to supreme Courts of Review, 
—overhauling, and possibly overturning, the judg- 
ments pronounced by any of the presbyteries or 
synods below, in cases that are often both intricate 
and difficult. There is the legislative work—the 
enactment of laws by which the whole body is bound, 
but which require also, for their final sanction, the 
approval of a majority of the inferior courts. 
is the process of forming and ripening public opinion, 
carried on by debates and divisions on leading ques- 
tions of policy. Then there is an instructing and 
stimulating process, akin to that which belongs to 
the May meetings in Exeter Hall, when information 
is given and an impulse communicated on missions to 


the heathen, to the Jews, to the Continent, to the | 


colonies, and on educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises of various kinds. Further, there is a process 
corresponding to that conducted in England by means 
of episcopal charges, when the Moderators, or presi- 
dents, sweep round the whole ecclesiastical horizon, 


and give judgment, from their point of view, on the. 


great religious currents and tendencies of the time. 


At certain meetings, the expression and promotion of | 


devotional feeling is* the ayowed object, and short 
addresses are delivered, often of the most impressive 
nature, with the view of increasing zeal and devoted- 


There | 


esteem missionaries are generally held, and how 
zealously they labour; and how wonderfully loosened 
the educated mind of India has become from the super- 
stitions and errors cf Hinduism. Among the debates 
in the established Assembly, none was more important 
than that on patronage. While about half the Assem- 
| bly were strongly of opinion that steps ought to be 
taken to remedy its evils, a smaller portion were con- 
vinced that it ought not to be interfered with at all; 
but ultimately a motion was carried, by a small majo- 
rity, for the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
' the whole subject, ascertain what evils, if any, existed, 
and how they were to be remedied, and to report to 
another meeting of the General Assembly. The 
United Presbyterian Synod announced a considerable 
increase on its finances, especially on the funds for 
the income of its ministry. The Free Church General 
_ Assembly reported a larger revenue, for all purposes, 
_ than in any former year, and was able from its Sus- 
tentation Fund alone to give an equal dividend of 
£150 to each of its ministers, besides having a surplus 
for division among certain classes. The main inte- 
rest connected with the two bodies last named 
bore on the proposal for union. Still in its intro- 
| ductory stage, this question as yet undergoes discus- 
| sion mainly by anticipation, and the emphasis of the 
opponents of union has been partly caused by their 
dread lest the Church should be prematurely com- 








-manly and comprehensive discussion of the best 





ness in the Lord’s work. Perhaps we should add | mitted on the question whether the lawfulness of civil 
that something like a critical function is not un- | establishments of religion should be allowed to be a 
known; glances are taken, at least by individual | matter of forbearance. It was gencrally remarked 
members, at the literature of the day, in its influence | that more tendency was shown this year to a concilia- 
on religion and morals. But here the thoughtful tory feeling, and that the dread of disunion, through 
reader will prokably be disappointed. Instead of a | the movement for union, had become less alarming. 
|In the General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 


modes of using the press of the nineteenth century for Re hurch, the main discussion was on the subject of the 


the advancement of Christianity, he may find nothing Regium Donum ; the members who thought it unde- 
but a furtive and feeble nibble at the so-called ‘‘sensa- | sirable to moot the question in present circumstances 
| Were nearly equal in number with those who yoted for 


tionalism” of some unnamed religious periodical. 
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making application for an increase. The speeches of | unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
several members seemed to show that in their view it | day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.” 
would be a most desirable thing for the Trish Presby- In the progress of Tractarianism, it has been 
terians to originate a Sustentation Fund of their own, | common enough to hear both Reformers and the 
and make themselves independent of the support of the | Reformation not only disparaged, but abused ; but 
State; inasmuchas the alternative as to State aid in Ire- | all that has ever been said on that subject has been 
land was now evidently to be—levelling up, or level- | utterly cast into the shade during the last few weeks 
ling down ; that is, paying all religions, or paying none. | by the outrageous Billingsgate of Dr. Littledale, one 
When it is wished to indicate how far the seventeenth | of the authors of ‘‘ The Church and the World.” For 
century was behind the present in general enlighten- | telling a Liverpool audience that Cranmer, Ridley, 
ment, and especially in scientific knowledge, there is | Latimer, and Hooper were as little entitled to admira- 
nothing that some persons are more ready to refer to | tion and respect as Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, 
than the belief then prevalent in the reality of witch- | Dr. Littledale was naturally called to task, even by 
craft, and the horrible practice of burning witches, of | some of his own party, but with so little good effect, 
which there are so many authentic records. But the | that he has reiterated the charge in terms more 
extravagances and follies that have been coming to | explicit and more offensive. ‘‘The Reformers,” he 
light in connection with spiritualism, and in the | says, ‘‘ were such utterly unredeemed villains, for the 
famous trial that has just taken place, the credulity | most part, that the only parallel I know for the way 
on the one hand, and knayery on the other, whereby | in which half-educated people speak of them amongst 
an aged widow was duped into giving an immense /us is the appearance of Pontius Pilate among the 
sum of money to a spiritualist, as if by command | saints of the Abyssinian calendar. I should have 
of the spirit of her departed husband, would seem to | compared them with Egalité Orleans and St. Huruge, 
show that our age is not quite so far advanced in these | the basest of that bad eighteenth century. These are 
matters as we are willing to believe. The prosecution, | no hasty sentiments; they have been slowly built up 
too, that has been commenced against Madame Rachel | by years of careful reading.” The most marvellous 
by a lady who was willing to give her a thousand | thing is, that the writer of such outrageous words 
pounds in order to be made permanently beautiful, | should have been backed bya single person laying 
and ended in giving away her whole fortune without | claim to ordinary respectability and sanity; yet he 
coming at all nearer to her object, indicates a drivelling | himself says he has received many letters, urging him 
vanity that our unenlightened ancestors could hardly | to publish his sentiments in an authorised form 
have surpassed. The belief in spiritualism is all the | (which he purposes to do); and others say that he is 
more extraordinary that it seems usually to be quite | not so mischievous as the more reticent gentlemen, 
disconnected with a wholesome faith in the grand | which in one sense is certainly true. On the other 
truths of revealed religion. If Dr. Samuel Johnson | hand, Mr. Skinner and other Ritualists lament that 
thought that the occasional apparition of a ghost | one with so many gifts should express himself in lan- 
might be useful in impressing men with the great | guage so utterly unchristian, and, therefore, so 
realities which the Word of God seeks to enforce, he | damaging to the cause of Christianity; and some 
only showed how much less profound was his know- | advanced Tractarians cannot but think that, however 
ledge of human nature than our Lord’s—‘‘if they bad the Reformers were, surely they had some redeem- 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they ing qualities! The escapade is a curious illustration 
be persuaded if one rose from the dead.” Nothing is | of the meeting of extremes. Ritualism professes to 
more striking than the want of moral impression | be the most cultivated and refined mode of worship 
produced by spiritualism. Instead of giving a whole- | that can be devised ; and Anglican Ritualism, in par- 
some impulse to the intellect, it drives men crazy, and | ticular, is the most sublimated form of any; but if we 
instead of giving a useful direction to the morals, it | ask for its practical effects, we find here a distin- 
tends to debauch conscience and paralyse the powers | guished leader of the movement speaking of the Re- 
of self-control. How different is the case with Chris- | formers in language which the coarsest Irish priest 
tian belief! Under the shadow of Christian faith | that ever cursed Protestants from his altar would 
civilisation has ever thriven, and men haye been made | hardly have ventured to take into his lips. 
steadier, better, more conscientious, have caught the| From Dr. Littledale we make a somewhat abrupt 
conception of a purer and better life here and hereafter, | transition to the Count de Montalembert. An elabo- 
and have been enabled to press upward in the un- | rate article has appeared from him in the Correspon- 
extinguishable hope of final victory. It is very | dant,on Ireland and Austria. In the viewof Montalem- 
remarkable too, or, rather, in another point of view, it | bert, the Established Church of Ireland is an edifice 
is not remarkable at all, that Christianity so decidedly | of iniquity, whose abolition he anticipates with plea- 
scorns the alliance of all thoso mysterious arts by | sure, not on its own account merely, but because he 
which men have often been so bewildered and para- | fancies it will be followed by that of the Church of 
lysed in relation to things unseen. There is a fine, | England and the Church of Hungary, the only two 
clear, manly ring, in that most characteristic utterance | churches that haye been allowed to continue in 
of the Apostle Peter as to the sources of his faith,— | the enjoyment of the wealth and high position 
‘“‘For we have not followed cunningly devised fables | accorded to them in the middle ages. The Count secs 
when we made known unto you the power and coming | certain advantages, both in the voluntary system 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of | and in an alliance with the State. ‘It is no doubt 
his majesty... .. We have also a more sure word of | grand, noble, and even useful to see the Catholic 
prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as | church, in the nineteenth century, subsist, resist, and 
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grow great by the voluntary offerings which bring 
back the primitive church to the memory... . . But 
there is also a serious advantage in giving to the 
system of voluntary offerings a solid basis, less likely 
to be affected by vicissitudes, agitations, and popular 
caprices, even in countries most impregnated like 
Ireland with the Catholic faith.” He fancies that the 
movement in regard to Ireland may have some effect 
ultimately on the Church in France. As for the 
present relations between Church and State in France, 
he has no great admiration for them, and he has ‘‘ no 
cuthusiasm whatever for the concordat, especially 
since the disclosures of Cardinal Gonsalyi and M. 
D’ Haugonyille have thrown such light onthe monstrous 
pride, the gross selfishness, and the expressible frauds 
of its principal author.” As to the future, he conceives 
that the repression of liberty which has taken place 
during the last fifteen years ‘is preparing a revolu- 
tion in comparison with which the crises of 1830 and 
1848 will appear mere child’s play. A thousand 
symptoms more clear than the day show that this 
future revolution will have for its mot d’ordre an ex- 
plosion of irreligion which will present the most striking 
contrast to the principles and conduct of the reyolu- 
tion of 1848, during the earlier days of its existence. 
The stifling of political life has produced in certain 
classes of French society a development of sensualism 
of materialism, and even of atheism, of which the 
eighteenth century itself does not afford an example.” 

On the subject of this materialism and atheism, our 
readers will remember that some time ago a petition 
numerously signed was presented to the Senate, claim- 
ing the privilege of free teaching in the medical faculty 
of the university, in consequence of the materialistic 
opinions avowed and taught by certain of the pro- 
fessors there. In a very full and elaborate debate, 
the question underwent a thorough sifting in the 
Senate, the result being that the previous question 
was carried by a large majority. Several of the 
alleged facts did not stand the test of scrutiny, and 
Loth the petition, and some of the most damaging of 
the statements were traced to the editor of a certain 
newspaper, which violently backs the Church party in 
its opposition to the government plans of education. 
In particular a laugh was caused by the explanation 
of one statement, put forward with great indignation, 
as having been made very recently, by a professor of 
medicine, who in treating of alcohol, had said that he 
would ‘‘ go so deep into his subject that all soul (ame) 
should disappear and be no more heard of!” On in- 
quiry it turned out that the word ame was taken down 
by the reporter instead of art, and that this crowning 
proof of materialism was but a typographical blunder! 
At the same time, enough has come out to show that 
the suspicion of materialism is not wholly unfounded, 
and that some very improper statements have been 
made, both by professorsand students. But the whole 
matter has been presented to the Senate in an ex- 
aggerated and distorted form, to encourage the wild 
hatred of the government plan of education which the 
Ultramontane party are so eager to excite, and the 
rejection of the petition is perhaps due as much to high 
scorn of priestly mancuvre as to the feeling that 
there is no necessity for watching and checking the 
materialistic tendencies of the Faculty. 





Among the missionary bodies who have laboured 
with most singleness of eye, and with least obtrusive- 
ness, in the most unpromising fields of heathendom, 
a very honourable place is due to the Moravians. It 
is now half a century since a society was formed in 
England in support of their missions, and the occur- 
rence of its jubilee has naturally caused attention to 
be drawn both to the remarkable body from whom 
these missions haye emanated, and to the character 
and results of the missions themselves. The Moravian 
Church claims to have existed for 400 years, and to 
have sprung from the old Bohemian Church, which 
was founded in apostolic times, and some of whose 
pastors and rulers maintained a struggle against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, on to the days of their 
great martyr, John Huss. In regard to their mis- 
sions, Lord Ebury justly has remarked, that if there 
was one spot on earth where the shore was inhos- 
pitable, the inhabitants savage, the climate deadly, 
in the Arctic regions of Labrador and Greenland, in 
the dangerous swamps of Sierra Leone, and amongst 
the haunts of the native tribes of the Cape and of 
Australia, there they would find settlements of the 
Moravian brethren, giving life and civilisation and 
Christianity, to all that approached them. It was im- 
possible to read of these great deeds, this sincere 
devotion to the service of their Lord and Master, with- 
out great searchings of heart, without at least a sen- 
sation of sincere admiration, and a prayer that God's 
blessing might still attend, comfort, and guide them 
in all their operations. Mr. La Trobe, also, a bishop 
of the Moravian Church, had good cause to remark 
that the history of their Church was rich in treasures 
of martyrs and confessors who walked humbly with 
their God, who were redeemed from the world, and 
followed the Lamb whithersoever He went. They had 
also learnt the lesson of economy—the best use of 
money for the Lord. When the Moravians at Herrn- 
hutt, but 600 of them altogether, sent out their first 
missionaries to Greenland, they could give them very 
little but their blessing; with about £1 each in their 
pockets, they contrived to get to Copenhagen, a dis: 
tance of 600 miles; and when they were there, such 
was the admiration and wonder at their determination 
to carry the Gospel over the seas, with so little human 
force, that the queen and princesses became the first 
subscribers, beyond the Brothers’ Church, to the 
Brothers’ means. Ata late meeting connected with 
ragged schools, Lord Shaftesbury had occasion to say 
that the Church of Rome had no right to boast of a 
monopoly of that species of service which is exempli- 
fied in the labours of sisters of charity and other self- 
denied friends of the poor, inasmuch as the lives of 
the paid agents of ragged schools, and similar insti- 
tutions, exemplified a self-denying devotion and a 
perseverance in well-doing that were beyond all price. 
The annals of the Moravian missions—to speak of no 
others—might furnish a band that would cope with 
any that the Church of Rome could enumerate for 
the work of faith, the labour of love, and the 
patience of hope; besides that, in the case of the 
Moravians, there was no great and powerful body at 
their back to give éclat to their humble lives, and 
publish to admiring millions the story of their self- 
denial and their love. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE-9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London—4 Roya ExcHANGE BUILDINGS. | Belfast—17 Hicu STREET. 

Dublin—9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. | Leeds—18 East PARADE. 
Glasgow—141 BUCHANAN STREET. Dundee—53 REForM STREET. 
Manchester—39 Cross STREET, KiNG ST. Birmingham—39A New SrrEEt. 
Liverpool—14 WATER STREET. Norwich—48 St. Gites CHurcH PLACE. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





The 


Scotti/>b Widows Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


BASES its CLAIMS to PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
on the following grounds :— 


FIRST GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


SECURITY.—In order to secure absolute safety in Life 
Assurance, it is essential that margins of sufficient extent be 
reserved in the fundamental estimates of mortality and interest. 
This will be obvious to all when it is remembered that the whole 
operations of Life Assurance are founded on ‘ Expectations’ merely, 
that a certain rate of mortality will annually occur among the assured 
lives, and that a certain rate of compound interest will be realized on 
the investment of the Funds, during lengthened future periods of 30, 
40, or 50 years. 

The safety of the vast trust committed to Life Assurance 
Companies (now embracing Hundreds of Millions Sterling) 
depends, therefore, on the sound administration of a system of 
Finance, the calculated results of which are at best but estimates of 
what may be realized over the long future periods referred to. 
Many of the Leading Proprietary Companies cautiously base their 
calculations on the assumption that so low a rate of interest as £3 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 





per cent. only may be realized, and as a further protection to their 
assured against the occurrence of an increased rate of mortality, and 
losses from other causes, maintain a margin on their premium 
revenue fully averaging 25 per cent Caution in these and all other 
respects is of course much more needful in the case of Mutual Societies, 
whose members have no other guarantee against adverse fluctuations 
and losses than is to be found in such well-defined margins. The 
Reserves of the Scortish Wipows’ Funp have accordingly been con- 
stituted on the largest scale by the adoption of the lowest rate of interest 
used (£3 per cent.), and of the highest rate of margin on the Premiums, 
whith now averages about 30 per cent. 


Parties intending to Insure ther Lives should 
bear in mind 


1. That this high order of security cannot be maintained except 
by payment of full rates of Premium, and the assumption of a low 
rate of interest in the Valuations. 

2. That full rates of Premium, more especially in a Mutual 
Society like the Scorrish Wipows’ Funp (which divides every shilling 
of Surplus among the assured), is necessarily the most economical 
arrangement for good lives, because the loss occasioned 40 them by 
premature deaths is mitigated by the difference between the high 
and the low rates, which is accumulated for, and divided in the main 
among, the good lives. 

3. That Offices of mature age, whose Reserves are formed on 
this ample scale, are from their greater wealth not only the sa/fesé, 
but with reference to the future are the most Avofitable, because they 
possess an important means of accumulation which they could not 
otherwise command. 

4. That the comparative superiority of Offices charging full pre- 
miums, and holding the larger Reserves, doth as regards security and 
profit, is not stationary, but increases rapidly, with the accumulating 
force of compound interest, at each Valuation of Liabilities. 

Special attention is called to the following Balance-Sheet and 


Abstract of the Values of the Policies, as showing the security 
afforded by the Society. 
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Abstract of the Values of the Policies 
by the Carlisle £3 per cent, Tables. 





Assurances amounting to £13,527,003, ‘ p . £7,658,110 
Annuities for £9801 (¢xderest 33 per cent.) . , : 74,207 
Loading on redeemed Premiums, . ; : ; 11,685 

Deduct— 47:744,002 


Value of Future Nett Premiums (gross £376,387, less 08 
Loading £79,547), amounting to £296,840, ‘t 4:097:795 


Nett Value of Liabilities per 
Balance-Sheet, 





‘ £3,656,207 


SECOND GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


The magnitude and select character of the Society’s Business, 
and its large Resources, afford special opportunities of obtaining 
Investments of the safest and most remunerative description, and 
enable the Society to realize Profits on a scale unattainable by Institu- 
tions less favourably circumstanced. 


The existing Assurances exceed . ; . £15,000,000 
The Realized Fund exceeds , ' : 4,600,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds > 600,000 


The above sum of £ 4,600,000 zs the largest Life Assurance Fund 
2m existence. 


THIRD GROUND OF CONFIDENCE, 


The Mutual System.—Under this system the whole Profits realized 
are divided among the Policy-holders alone, and ave not partici- 
pated in by Shareholders as in Proprietary Life Offices. With the 
view of conveying a definite idea to the public of the actual value of 
the Society's Mutual System, the following illustration is given of its 
actual money worth to its own Policy-holders. It will be seen, by refer- 
ence to the Balance-Sheet (page 3), that the Profits realized during 
the seven years ending 31st December 1866 amounted to no less than 
£834,183, Ios. 1d. Had the Society been a Proprietary Company, 
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from a tenth to a third—more probably a fifth—of this large sum 
would have been paid away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary 
system, therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to its Policy-holders would have been, 
Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders, . . £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion), . ; 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth, ; ' 208,546 
Allowing one-third, . ; 278,061 


Such being the amounts, under different views, saved to Policy- 
holders merely by the Mutual system during the comparatively short 
period of seven years, tt ts evident that during ax average lifetime the 
saving must, in the aggregate, amount to an enormous sum. Ze 
JSollowing are the Examples of the 


AppitTions To PoticiEs of £1000, up to 1868. 








a 

Policy Yuet "Assured. | Bonuses a— | a” 
1816 £1000 L488 3 3 Llog 10 11 £2597 14 2 
1820 1000 1108 16 3 88 6 7 2197 2 10 
1825 1000 974 15 7 779 10 2052 5 5 
1830 1000 840 14 8 66 10 7 1907 5 3 
1835 1000 693 I 3 53 10 7 1746 11 10 
1840 1000 540 2 1 41 18 2 1582 0 3 
1845 1000 402 12 II ss 5& §s 1433 18 4 
1850 1000 289 7 7 21 8 1310 16 3 
1855 1000 18 6 5 13 ° 1202 11 5 
1860 1000 99 19 oO 619 5 1106 18 5 























Magnitude of the Bonuses. 


Nothing can be more misleading as to the real Bonus-yielding 
power of a Life Assurance Office, than the practice of publishing 
a few selected instances only, in which large Bonuses have accrued 
under exceptional circumstances. The foregoing Table exhibits the 
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results under Policies of all durations, those of the intervening years 
being almost exactly proportional to such durations. Important as 
this complete information regarding the accumulated amounts of all 
existing Assurances is, a statement of the Bonuses actually paid on 
Policies becoming Claims a¢ death will probably have more practical 
significance. During last year the following amounts were paid to 
representatives of deceased Members :— 


Sums Assured under Bonus Policies, , . £237,009 
Bonuses thereon, , ; : ‘ ‘ 94,873 
Sums Assured under non-Bonus Policies, . 5,400 

Total Claims for 1867, . . £337,282 


On many of these Policies, the Bonuses approached, and in some 
enstances largely exceeded, the original sums assured. 


The Average Bonus 


On the whole Policies, young and old, was no less than 


£40 per cent. on the Sums Assured. 


Besides this, a considerable amount of Bonus was paid on Surrender 
to many of the Assured during life. It is believed that since the 
Society was founded in 1815, 


No other Life Office has paid Bonuses to its 
Assured of greater amount. 


. FOURTH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


Surrender Values.—Many Offices refuse to return any portion of 
the Premiums paid, unless the Policy shall have been of a certain 
number of years’ duration. In this way Policy-holders who have sur- 
vived the object of their Assurances, who may be unable to keep up 
their Policies, or who, for any other reason, may wish to discontinue 
them, incur serious loss. As the premiums paid a/ways exceed the 
average risk borne by the office, and the proper expenses of the 
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Assurance, it is obvious that an equitable allowance should be made 
to the retiring Member for the remaining part of the Premiums, in 
respect of which he has received no advantage whatever. The following 
Table contains Examples of the SuRRENDER Vatues of Policies of 
41000, and Vested Bonus Additions as at last Division of Profits at 
31st December 1866. 





! 


Ageat | Policy 5 Policy 10 | Policy 15 Policy 20 | Policy 30 | Policy 40 | Policy 50 
entry. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. 





20 £52 £116 Algi £283 £528 4872 = |£1419 
9 





























5 58 126 212 309 597 943 1520 
30 62 14! 232 347 671 1029 1590 
35 73 157 265 403 731 IIIO 
40 78 180 312 462 805 1164 
45 96 223 366 508 875 
50 123 262 400 566 918 
55 140 276 441 613 
60 137 306 480 636 





A Policy of the Scottish Widows Fund ts thus as convertible 
as a Bank-note during the lifetime of the Member himself, to the 
extent of tts Surrender Value. 


FIFFH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


Increase of Business.—During last Septennial Bonus Period, 
1860 to 1866, the Society issued Policies for New Assurances 
amounting to the large sum of £5,461,884. Comparing the New 
Assurances effected in 1860, the first year of that period, with the 
New Assurances effected in 1867, the first year of the current Period, 
1867 to 1873, the following is the result :— 


New ASSURANCES 1860 _ si. , ; : . £380,305 
New Assurances 1867 __—.. . 811,411 


Difference in favour of 1867, £431,106 


Being an increase of £113 per cent. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


For THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH WITH PRorits. 





Age. | Premiums. Age. Premiums. Age. Premiums. 








31 £2 12 II 41 
32 | 2 14 2 42 
33 | 15 43 
84 16 44 
35 18 45 


36 19 46 
87 47 
38 48 
39 49 
40 50 


% 


51 |44 14 8 
52 18 11 
53 3 
54 8 
55 13 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
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SUMMARY. 


The foregoing Balance-Sheet, Abstract of the Values of the Policies, 
and other information, fully and clearly make known the Entire 
Financial Condition of the Scottish Wutpows’ Funp Society, and 
disclose also the prospects of future advantage which such a financial 
condition secures to its Members. By no other means than the publi- 
cation of equally distinct information can the real position of a Life 
Assurance Institution, and ‘the prospects of tts assured, be satisfactorily 
ascertained. 


The Directors submit the present Prospectus as a sufficient state- 
ment of the grounds on which they ask prudent and thoughtful men 
to consider whether they may not, with the highest measure of 
advantage to themselves and their families, confide to the Scotrisu 
Winvows’ Funp the important trust involved in Life Assurance, 


By ORDER OF THE CourT oF DIRECTORS, 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
HEAD OFFICE, 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, PRINTER TO THE QUEEN AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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EE PLA PRIZE MEDAL 
/ Dublin 
Exhibition, 
1865, 
KBy, 
7 Enixgond- 
LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


€) aaa 
Mustrative and Descriptive Pamphlets, with samples of Work, sent free to 
all parts of the World, 2 





LADIES 


Can have every variety of taste gratified in all the 
Leading Fashions for the Season 
By visiting the 


SHOW ROOMS 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Which are replete with a choice assortment of the richest materials and 
most requisite patterns in 


Silks, Mantles, Shawls, Fancy Dresses. 
BIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE. 
HABERDASHERY, FANCY FURS, ETC. 


FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING 
Confidently recommended for Cheapness and Wear. 





Illuminated Magazin de Nouveautes, with Sketch of St. Paul’s Cathedral 





and its Churchyard, by George Augustus Sala, sent post free. 





“FAMILY FAVOURITE.” 


THIS NEW MACHINE 


GAINED HIGHEST PRIZE, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 


AND MORE FIRST-CLASS PREMIUMS 
DURING THE PAST YEAR THAN ANY OTHER. 
It is without doubt the best for Family Uso, because it is the simplest in construction, best made, easiest to learn, 
and least liable to get out of order. It makes the Lock-stitch, and we guarantee it to do a greater range of work; 
without change, than any Machine in the market. 





WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
41, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER: 94, PFANSGATE. GLASGOW: 738, SAUCHIEHALL STREET. 





8S $.A-ALLEWS 


This prepay its Original Color and Beauity “ Faded Haj, 


Tt causes the Hair to grow| It cures & prevents Baldness. 


It isa perfect Hair Restorer 
and Hair Dressing com- 


y Thick and Strong. 
Rey) Tt stops the Hair from 
sug 7 falling off, 
ZZ Sales cit 


bined, 


a 


°y most Chemists & Perfumers, in large bottles, 68, 
ce: 266, High Holborn, London, 





The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN'S 


TEA 
is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
3/4, Reduced to 2/8 
3/8, Reduced to 8/0 
4/0, Reduced to 3/4 
4/4, Reduced to 3/8 
Genuine Packets are signed 


Horrvinan bt LONDON. 
Original Importers of the 
Pure Tea. 

ACENTS— 
Chemists, &c., 
advertised in local Papers 

















EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BUGS. 





EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS FLEAS. 





EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BLACK BEETLES. 





EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 
KILLS MOTHS and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS. 


Sold in Packets, Is., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, 
free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. Al!so in Bowtles with Bellows, 
1s. 6d. and 3s, each, by 

THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, F.C. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1st. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
§S.id every- 


-£2040 plog 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


- May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3. to £6. 5s. Od. to the 


Hailway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


-MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local digsatn ‘~ at the Head Office, 
64, CORNHILL. LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE: COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


} Empowered by Special Adis of Parliament, 1849 & 1864. 


























SAUCES, JAMS, 


AND 


TABLE DELICACIES, 


Of the Highest Quality, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ONLY [©]: z BLUAGKWELL 
“G00D SAUCE , PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


—<—> @ <—— 


#,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and Sold retail in all parts of the World, and }f 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, Wholesale at the Manufactory 
and by all dealers in Sauces. ? 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTER. THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 












































